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PREFACE. 


Father Balthasar Alvarez was one of 
the many illustrious men whom God gave 
to Spain in her glorious religious revival 
of the 16th century. 

The judgment formed by St. Teresa of 
this servant of God, would of itself excite 
our curiosity to know more of his life and 
virtues. One of her nuns asked the Saint 
if she would do well to consult Father 
Balthasar Alvarez. “Very weil,” was the 
reply, “and I should regard it as a great 
mercy of God towards you, if that father 
would undertake to direct you: I have 
gained more from my intercourse with 
him than from all my other directors; and 
if I have made any progress in perfection, 
I owe it to him more than to any one.” 


God on more than one occasion revealed 


to St. Teresa the great merits of Father 
Balthasar Alvarez; once in particular, He 
showed her the high place he would 
occupy in heaven, and added that he sur- 
passed in perfection all the holy souls then 
living. The 16th century was an era of 
saints in the church. 

Father Balthasar Alvarez was a child of 
St. Ignatius, the creation, it may be said, 
under divine grace, of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. His own life was entirely guided 
by the principles and maxims of that 
wonderful book, and his direction of others 
was shaped by its spirit. In the life of 
Father Alvarez may be studied with ad- 
vantage the real excellencies of St. Igna- 
tius’ system of spirituality. 

I say system of spirituality : for though 
the end of all spirituality must be one and 
the same, “to put off, according to former 
conversation, the old man, who is cor- 
rupted according to the desire of error, 


and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and put on the new man, who according 
to God is created in justice and holiness of 
truth,” (Ephes, iv. 22, 23, 24 ;) and though 
the obstacles to the renewed life of man 
will always remain the same, “the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh and the concupis- 
cence of the eyes, and the pride of life 
which is not of the Father. but is of the 
world,” (1 John i. 16;) and though there 
is only one road, which must be trodden 
by all, the road of the cross, ‘“ Whosoever 
doth not carry his cross and come after 
Me, cannot be My disciple,” (Luke xiv. 27.) 
still the manner of presenting our Lord’s 
teaching at any particular period prevalent 
in the Church, will be modified by the 
ideas of the day and the temptations 
special to it. 

Persecution peopled the deserts in the 
early ages of the Church; solitude, con- 
stant prayer and constant labour removed 


the hermits of the Egyptian deserts beyond 
the reach of danger to their faith; and 
the occasional visits of the Abbot enabled 
them to cope successfully with the interior 
difficulties which arose from solitude 
itself. 

The confusion which attended the break- 
ing up of the Roman world and the foun- 
dation of the kingdoms of Modern Europe, 
filled the ranks of St. Benedict, whose 
rule was shaped to lead a community 
almost shut out from the cares and troubles 
of the world. 

The worldliness of the 13th century 
inspired St. Dominic, and still more St. 
Francis of Assisi, to establish their res- 
pective orders, in which we see the spirit 
of poverty going hand in hand with the 
spirit of zeal of souls; these saints formed 
their children to mix in the world, to live 
in the very midst of the world without 


yielding to its influence, or borrowing its 
thoughts or its standards. 

The dangers and evils of the 16th cen- 
tury differed from those of the 13th. The 
moral condition of Christendom was sadly 
depressed ; the sacraments were neglected ; 
but the sin of the period was not so much 
downright lawlessness, the open rebellion 
of passion against the law of God; nor 
yet, in any marked degree, worldliness, 
luxury of the table, or luxury of dress; 
it was the sin of the understanding, the 
uprising of private judgment against all 
spiritual authority claiming a divine origin, 
a deliberate attempt to measure God’s 
revelation by the standard of the individual 
reason. 

The natural consequences of this sin 
are the total or partial loss of faith, and 
the total or partial extinction of hope. 
The soul, infatuated by the pride of intel- 
lect, becomes blind to the things of God, 


incapable of reading by the light of the 
divine countenance; and in proportion as 
her spiritual darkness deepens, her life of 
hope is chilled into despondency or des- 
pair. 

The rebellion of the intellect, if general, 
multiplies temptations to scepticism, to 
those even who preserve their faith. The 
mind is drawn by the influences which sur- 
round it to look into every truth, to ques- 
tion all belief, to search the mysteries of 
nature and of grace alike, to ask repeat- 
edly, “how can this be?” “how can this 
man give us His flesh to eat?” “‘ how can 
history and revelation be reconciled?” 
“how can the riddles of life be solved?” 
“how can the contradictions of my nature 
be explained ?” 

In the history of the world, in our own 
inner lives, in God’s dealings with His 
creatures, there is much we can never 


understand, much we must accept in faith 


and hope, interpreting the invisible by the 
visible, from the patent and clear works 
of God borrowing our measure of His 
sweet Providence in those which it has 
pleased Him to withdraw from our sight. 

To inquire here, to look where God has 
refused light to our eyes saps the spirit of 
faith: unbelief is the certain result in the 
end. An inquiring age becomes an un- 
believing age. And as faith wanes, hope 
grows more and more faint; the darkness 
of the mind chills the heart, hope cannot 
survive where faith is lost: an unbelieving 
age will become a despairing age, 

Now, the scheme of spirituality which 
God inspired St. Ignatius to embody in his 
Spiritual Exercises, is perfectly adapted to 
counteract this spirit of the 16th century, 
to preserve faith and hope, and at the 
same time to lead the soul to that height 
of perfection to which she may be called. 

And the peculiarity of St. Ignatius’ 


Exercises which gives it this power, lies in 
its unbounded trust in human reason 
within its proper limits. Man is sur- 
rounded by difficulties and miseries; the 
weakness of his intelligence is forced upon 
him at every moment; but there are 
points on which reason can pronounce un- 
hesitatingly, under the clear light of reve- 
lation. The end of man and of creatures; 
the malice of sin; the severity of God’s 
judgments on sin; the uncertainty of life 
and the folly of a merely worldly exist- 
ence—these are truths which lead irresist- 
ibly to practical conclusions of the highest 
moment. The claim Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word, has on our allegiance and 
service, the charm of His virtues, the 
unction of His sufferings appeal to our 
feelings, through our reason, with a force 
not to be denied. The fitness of a close 
union of the soul to God is so much in 


harmony with the plainest dictates of 


reason and right feeling, that the soul is 
compelled to acknowledge such a union as 
the natural perfection of her condition on 
earth. 

The world and the devil may strive by 
specious and false reasonings to seduce 
the soul from the right path, but the 
Foundation, as Saint Ignatius calls the 
great opening of the Exercises, and the 
Meditation on the Kingdom of Christ, are 
as an impregnable fortification on which 
reason may fall back and triumphantly 
maintain her.conquests. 

Every maxim, every rule, every the 
minutest direction will bear the closest ex- 
amination: the more the Book of the Ex- 
ercises is studied, the more wonderful will 
the common sense, the simple but deep wis- 
dom of its author appear. He does not 
work upon the imagination, he does not 
approach us on the side of our feelings: 
his appeal lies to the reason: he does 


not despise the imagination, he is not 
insensible to the share the feelings have 
in our life, but his first care is to enlighten 
the reason, and then through an enlight- 
ened understanding he will work on the 
feelings and guide the will to action. 

And not only must his system of spiritu- 
ality fully satisfy the reason of his 
scholars, it must be able to withstand all 
attacks from without. St. Ignatius wrote 
his Exercises for a world imbued with a 
sceptical and unbelieving spirit: his own 
children, the clergy whom he hoped to 
form, the laity whom he instructed and 
wished to prepare for the duty and trials 
of life in this sceptical world, must be 
able to resist its scoffing, its jests, its 
solemn scientific pretensions; they must 
be taught how to grapple with the doubts, 
the fears, the misgivings, to which contact 
with unbelievers necessarily gives rise: 
they must learn how to meet the attacks 


of their spiritual foes, who will be ready 
enough to forge weapons against them 
from the spirit and the ideas of their age. 

The man of the Exercises of St. Ienatius 
is such a one. He can fall hack upon his 
first principles and rest with the fullest 
confidence on the reason God has given 
to him: if called by God to the highest 
perfection, he answers the call without 
fear, and surrenders himself to the guid- 
ance of his Maker without hesitation. 
Left to himself apparently without the 
graces necessary for him, he does not 
throw up the contest: he faithfully clings 
to the course of duty, his reason tells him, 
he can do no more than this, that God 
will require no more; he is content that 
his fidelity should be put to the proof. 
Consoled by the Holy Ghost, led forward, 
even to the loftiest contemplation, he is 
prepared to discern the action of the evil 
spirit and to distinguish the subtle begin- 


nings of danger; he knows that God 
favours him with special helps, rewards 
him beyond his deserts, consoles him out 
of all proportion to his needs; he receives 
divine consolation as a gift which God 
has been pleased to bestow upon him, 
which He may be pleased again to with- 
draw at a moment’s notice. 

The man of the Spiritual Exercises has 
learnt the conditions of human life; the 
uncertainty of life, of health, of prosperity ; 
the dependence in many respects of the 
soul upon the body: the influence of the 
ideas of the age: the fascination with 
which the world can snare and hold the 
unwary: the law of the creature’s entire 
dependence on his Creator: the will of 
the Creator that the Creature should 
pass through many and varied tests of 
loyalty and constancy. Faith and reason 
teach him this; and he meets his trials 
half-way, forewarned, forearmed. 


And the man of the Spiritual Exercises, 
schooled in the maxims and methods of 
St. Ignatius, when called upon by Divine 
Providence to conduct others in the way 
of salvation, is well fitted to become a 
master in Israel, to guide and instruct 
others in the way he himself was taught. 

The life of Father B. Alvarez will show 
how perfectly he became the man of the 
Spiritual Exercises: how, while reserving 
the fullest use of his intelligence and 
reason, he broke his will to the service of 
Jesus Christ ; how he destroyed the old 
man within himself and formed the new 
man after the model of Jesus Christ. In 
a particular manner the reader will observe 
how cautiously, how humbly, how exactly 
he corresponded with the measure of 
grace granted to him by God: how fully 
and contentedly he accepted the guidance 
of God, for long years never aspiring to a 
higher form of prayer till called by God: 


how jealously he watched his interior, to 
cut off the very beginning of danger. 
This the reader must test for himself. 

He will also see how eminent a guide 
Father Balthasar became in the way of 
perfection. How many of the illustrious 
souls which in his day adorned the 
Church of Spain looked to him for advice 
and direction! How large a share he 
bore in the formation of the many dis- 
tinguished men who joined the Society 
and made their noviciate under his care! 

A fitting instance of his teaching and of 
his spirit and one with which this preface 
may be closed we find in the martyrdom 
of Blessed Azevedo and his forty com- 
panions. 

The companions of Blessed Azevedo 
were for the most part chosen from among 
the novices of Father Balthasar Alvarez. 
The ship in which they sailed was captured 
by a Calvinist pirate, and only one of the 


novices escaped to tell the tale of his 
companions’ constancy. They were cast 
into the sea and drowned; the last words 
heard from them were those they had 
so often heard at Metine from their Master 
of Novices. “ Courage, brethren, let us not 
degenerate from the high thoughts of the 
sons of God.” 

A lofty spirit of trust in God seems the 
special fruit of the exercises of St. 
Ignatius, the very antidote best suited to 
the wants of the age in which they were 
composed. 


PREFACK, 


eee 


“The life of the Saints,” said St. Gregory 
the Great, “is an efficacious instruction in 
virtues, and the means of acquiring them.” 
It is a mirror in which we behold our 
defects and imperfections so truly and so 
repugnantly to ourselves, that the mere 
sight is sufficient to make us resolve on 
amendment. It is a vivid representation 
of evangelical perfection, and of the steps 
by which we are to arrive atit. Itisa 
memorial of the wonders of God, Who is 
admirable in His saints, when He raises 
them to the height of sanctity; leading 
them sometimes by extraordinary ways, 
which we admire without being able to 
imitate; sometimes along ordinary and 
beaten paths, but in a most heroic and 
perfect way, wherein we can both admire 
and copy them. Divine Providence guided 

1 


Father Alvarez by this last-named path, 
so that his life is in almost everything a 
model for imitation. Readers, is it your 
desire to become truly spiritual and _ per- 
fect, either in an active or contemplative 
life? Cast your eyes then on the steps by 
which this holy man ascended, and follow 
him according to the measure of grace 
granted you by Almighty God, for our 
advancement depends wholly on grace, 
provided we be at the same time docile to 
its Inspirations, and earnest in our efforts 
to co-operate with it. Now let us see in 
what manner God guided Father Alvarez. 

The first gift he received was that of 
prayer, by the usual method of reasoning 
and meditation, with a special attraction 
to exercise it on the life, passion, and death 
of ourfyood Master. 

The second, without which the first 
would be insufficient, was a spirit of pen- 
ance and mortification in all things. 

The third, peculiarly adapted to preserve 
and increase the two first, was a most 


strict observance of the vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, and of the other 
counsels embodied in the Rules of the 
Society. 

The fourth was the grace of the priest- 
hood, through which he daily received at 
the holy altar, the assistance he required 
to persevere in his undertaking. 

The fifth was a tender devotion to 
Blessed Mary, to the holy angels and to 
the saints who, having belonged to the 
Society when on earth, had become his 
powerful protectors in heaven. 

The sixth was a great zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls, with those qualifications 
and talents that ensure success. 

The seventh was his being raised to 
offices, which gave him an opportunity of 
reaping an abundant harvest. 

The eighth was a perfect confidence in 
the infinite goodness of God and His most 
sweet Providence, through which he under- 
took and happily accomplished the great- 
est works in His service. 


The ninth was profound humility, with- 
out which his success might have been 
very injurious to him; but as humility, 
patience, and all other virtues require to 
be exercised in order to become solid and 
perfect. neither humiliations, sickness, or 
other trials were wanting to him. When 
he had attained the necessary degree of 
mortification, Almighty God raised him to 
a more sublime kind of prayer, that is, to 
contemplation. This grace was given him 
that he might, in the enjoyment of greater 
interior peace and consolation, exercise 
his office with more fruit. Hence He led 
him to unitive love ; establishing him in a 
state of perfect conformity to the divine 
will in the severest trials. Lastly, when 
this holy man had reached maturity, Al- 
mighty God summoned him to sit at His 
heavenly table, though the autumn of his 
life had only just begun. 

I wish my reader here to take notice, 
that grace does not necessarily follow the 
order laid down in the perfecting of our 


holy father. The Spirit of God is not like 
us, subject to rules and methods. The 
rule of its operations is the will of God. 
Thus we see the lives of chosen souls in- 
termixed with action and contemplation, 
with consolation and trial, with inferior 
and important offices, with prosperity and 
adversity, though without any regular or 
uniform system. The reader will under- 
stand, that I cannot follow grace closely 
in operations subject to many vicissitudes. 
No doubt there exists in all this an admir- 
able order, but it is so hidden and mys- 
terious that we do not understand it, and 
if I were to try to describe it according to 
my feeble ideas, I should utterly fail. I 
will therefore show in Father Balthasar 
the order of his virtues, and his progress 
in them till he attained perfection. I will 
then describe the exercises of his perfect 
life, and the lights he then received from 
the Spirit of God. 

I have nothing more to do in order to 
dispose my reader to study this life with 


equal pleasure and utility, but to assure 
him of the truth of what is here related. 
I declare that I shall put down nothing of 
which I am not certain; for, besides what 
I have myself known and observed, the 
rest has come to my knowledge either 
through the testimony of most trustworthy 
witnesses, or by the reading of a manu- 
script, in which the holy father noted down 
the communications he had with Almighty 
God in prayer. Lastly, as nothing so 
strongly proves the wisdom and holiness 
of a master, as the wisdom and sanctity of 
his disciples, I will make known in his 
honour the heroic example of some of his 
spiritual children, with whom I have lived 
on familiar terms, and whose virtues I 
. know too well to allow me to doubt of 
their eternal happiness. 


Lok 


LIFE OF 
FATHER BALTHASAR ALVAREZ. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS BIRTH, EARLY EDUCATION, AND ENTRANCE INTO 
THE SOCIETY.—HIS NOVICESHIP AND LITERARY 
STUDIES. 


Father Balthasar Alvarez was born of a noble 
family, in Spain, in the town of Cervera, and 
diocese of Calahorra, in 1533. His father was 
Anthony Alvarez, his mother, Catherine Manrique. 
From his earliest infancy, he manifested so happy 
an inclination to virtue, that it was easy to fore- 
tell what he would afterwards become. His 
most ordinary and favourite occupations consisted 
in building and adorning altars in his parents’ 
house, in making little crosses, composing pious 
litanies and other prayers. His truly Christian 
parents educated him most carefully, and that he 
might have time to be well grounded, made 
him begin his studies under a master in their own 
town. When he had finished his humanities, 
they sent him to the university of Alcala, where, 
after two years of philosophy, he obtained his 


degree. He then applied himself most success- 
fully to scholastic theology. During the two 
years he spent in this study, Almighty God, Who 
designed to employ him in the salvation of souls, 
began to prepare him for this important ministry, 
by giving him a strong attraction to an interior 
life. This was, because, in order to labour effica- 
ciously in the sanctification of others, we must 
first of all use the means to become saints our- 
selves. The inclination to recollection which God 
gave him, was his guide in the choice of his 
friends ; he attached himself more particularly to 
those who had the same attraction as himself, that 
their example might make its practice easier to 
him. Without doubt this was an inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, for if, as He has said in the Book 
of Proverbs, ‘‘ We must converse with the wise to 
become wise,” the means of becoming devout 
and recollected is to seek the society of those who 
possess these virtues. This good choice of friends 
is of great importance, especially to young people, 
who at that early age naturally adopt the language 
and manners of those who win their affection. If 
they are well inclined, and associate with the 
virtuous, they will find their good inclinations 
continually strengthened by this intercourse, and 
will derive much profit from the wise counsels of 
their friends. I can here cite our holy father as 
an example. Having become very intimate at 
twenty-two years of age, with a pious servant of 
God, he reaped the greatest fruit from his society. 
It was then, and doubtless at his suggestion, that 


he began the holy custom of making every morn- 
ing the examen of foresight, followed by a medita- 
tion on the subject to which God led him, and 
each evening another meditation, followed by the 
general examen of conscience. He afterwards 
devoted other intermediate hours to this holy 
exercise of prayer, from which he derived as much 
profit as pleasure, as also from his pious conversa- 
tions with this friend, and from the reading of 
good books. 

These practices, persevered in for fom years, 
produced in his soul an ardent desire of abandon- 
ing the world, and following Jesus Christ by the 
way of the counsels. Later on, he spoke thus on 
the subject to his friends: ‘‘ After considering 
attentively the uselessness of my former life, and 
my ingratitude towards God, Who had heaped so 
many benefits upon me, I perceived that I must 
seriously apply myself to the service of my Creator 
and the salvation of my soul, and that the reli- 
gious state was that, in which I could labour at 
this great work with the greatest security and per- 
fection; but one thing continually combated 
these good thoughts, and opposed my pious wish ; 
it was the thought of all that my parents would 
not fail to say to induce me to give up this wise 
and salutary resolution. I seemed to hear them 
alleging, first, the necessity of finishing my stu- 
dies, the ingratitude there would be in quitting 
them in their old age, and the need which two 
young sisters would have of me after their death, 
when they-must look upon me as their father. 


These reasons, joined to my filial affection, acted 
strongly upon my heart, and threw me into strange 
perplexity.” This is easily understood, especially 
when we read in the Book of Job, that the nerves 
of the devil are perplexed, for there is no doubt 
that it was he who suggested these thoughts to the 
young Balthasar. 

Great, indeed, is the malice of this deceitful 
spirit, which it will be useful to describe for the 
benefit of those whom God calls to evangelical 
perfection. When he sees that a person has a 
vocation to the religious state, he omits nothing 
to hinder him from following an attraction, so 
conducive to his salvation and to the glory of God; 
but, of all the means which he employs, the love 
of parents is undeniably the strongest and the 
most formidable. He excites it so strongly, 
makes it appear so just and reasonable, and sup- 
ports it by arguments so specious, that the poor 
soul knows not to which spirit she should give ear, 
to that which calls, or that which holds her back. 
The light of heaven was not, however, wanting to 
Balthasar on this occasion. Nature had set forth 
her reasons; God made His heard also. These 
gained the victory, and grace triumphed over 
flesh and blood ; and the more easily, because God 
gave him to understand that being the Father of 
orphans, He Himself would take care of Balthasar’s 
sisters; which promise He fulfilled later with 
incomparable mercy and goodness. 

Though Balthasar had not yet made his choice 
among the religious orders, he felt a stronger 


leaning towards the Carthusians than any other, 
considering it more suited to his attraction for 
recollection and penitential austerities. He opened 
his mind on this subject to some of his friends, 
especially to a canon belonging to his family, 
whom he knew to be a truly spiritual man. After 
he had carefully recommended this important 
matter to God, Balthasar received the following 
answer: ‘‘If you are quite determined to renounce 
the world, I advise you to enter into the Society 
of Jesus: for it is a rising Order in which fervour 
must necessarily be great.’’ This reason appeared 
so convincing to Balthasar, that he resolved to 
enter the Society at once. He retained, during 
his whole life, a deep feeling of gratitude towards 
the canon who had given him this wise advice; 
and several years later, in travelling through his 
province, he went ten miles out of his way to see 
him and thank him again for the service he had 
done him. His vocation however arose from 
another source, which I must not omit to mention. 
This fervent youth wished to become a Carthusian, 
as I have already said, to lead a solitary and silent 
life, thus choosing the part of Mary as the better, 
before that of Martha; that is, preferring contem- 
plation to action. But God, Whose Providence is 
wonderful in His vocations to different religious 
Orders, as well as in the distribution of their em- 
ployments, had other designs upon him. He called 
him to a kind of life more excellent than either 
contemplation or action, considered separately, 
because it united both. Who can deny that this 


is the most perfect life, which was the life of the 
Saviour of the world and of His Apostles, in which 
man applies himself to contemplation for his own 
sanctification and to an active life to save others; 
quitting contemplation, as St. Bernard says, for 
action, and returning from action to contemplation. 
I think this was the chief reason that led to the 
holy youth’s call from Heaven to the Society of 
Jesus; for the characteristic of this institute is to 
labour at one and the same time for our own sanc- 
tification and for that of others, having recourse 
for this purpose to prayer, contemplation, and 
other spiritual exercises. 

As soon as Balthasar saw that this was what 
God required of him, he at once requested to be 
admitted into the Society. Such is the prompti- 
tude with which we should correspond to grace. 
The grace of the Holy Ghost, says St. Ambrose, 
knows neither hesitation nor delay. When we 
are sure, says St. Chrysostom, that the vocation 
comes from God, there is not a moment to lose; 
the will of so great a Master cannot be too speedily 
accomplished. Witness the sons of Barjona and 
of Zebedee; Jesus said to them: ‘‘ Follow Me,” 
and at once, quitting their parents and their trade, 
they followed Him. Our pious youth showed 
equal alacrity in obeying the attraction God gave 
him for the Society. When he asked and obtained 
the favour of admission, he was still in our College 
of Complute, one of the most celebrated in Spain, 
and which has sent forth several religious who 
have been an honour to the Order for their virtue 


and learning. His admission in 1555 was marked 
by several circumstances worthy of notice. He 
was then twenty-two, like St. Bernard when he 
entered the Order of Citeaux. The institute of 
St. Ignatius had been approved fifteen years, and 
so had the Order of Citeaux, when it became 
enriched with this great light of the Church. 
Lastly, Providence seemed to wish to foreshow 
the love he would one day have for the cross, and 
his zeal in imparting it to others, by arranging 
his admission on the 3rd May, which is consecrated 
to the Invention of the Holy Cross. 

Soon after his reception he was sent by his 
superiors to Simanca, where was the general 
noviciate of the province of Castile and Toledo. 
He found it full of young men of extraordinary 
fervour ; for the Holy Ghost had infused into them 
this new wine, which belongs to all newly 
established Orders. This was what had been 
promised him by his relative, the canon of 
Calahorra, to induce him to make choice of the 
institute of St. Ignatius. The verification of 
this promise filled him with joy, but he knew that 
he must do all in his power, to help to keep up 
the spirit of fervour of the first fathers, still so 
strong in their sons, lest it might become relaxed 
through his fault. He studied the example of 
the most fervent; endeavoured to imitate, and 
soon surpassed them in his application to morti- 
fication in all things, his progress in prayer, and 
other signal virtues which shone so brilliantly in 
the course of his life. ‘‘I will be a holy novice,” 


he often said to himself; ‘‘ because I wish to be 
a holy religious until death.”’ He was so con- 
vinced that on the degree of fervour in the novici- 
ate depends that of the future life, that when he 
became master of novices, he constantly inculcated 
this useful lesson. I speak here of what I have 
myself heard, and never shall I forget one particu- 
lar exhortation in which he spoke to us as follows: 

‘‘Endeavour now to advance in the spiritual 
life, for, according to the ordinary course of 
Providence, the degree of progress you make in 
the noviciate, will be the rule of your future life 
until death. If during that time you were tepid 
and without zeal for your spiritual advancement, 
you would be so during your whole life. If, on 
the contrary, you are fervent novices, this fervour 
will become a habit that you will never lose.” Is 
not this what the Holy Ghost wished to teach us 
by these words: ‘‘ Man will be in his old age 
what he was in his youth.” 

But besides the testimony of the Holy Ghost, 
Father Balthasar here spoke from experience, 
remembering the fervour with which God had 
inspired him during his noviciate, both by His 
interior operations and the ministry of his master, 
Father Bustamente. 

This Religious who had the charge of the 
noviciate when Balthasar entered it, quickly per- 
ceived the happy dispositions of this young man, 
and the designs of God upon him. He began to 
try him by various kinds of humiliations, mortifi- 
cations, and penances, to give him each day fresh 


opportunities of advancing in virtue. This method 
succeeded as well as the father could wish, owing 
to the humility and perfect docility of the good 
novice. Iron just out of the furnace, is not more 
yielding to the hammer of the workman, who has 
to mould and polish it, than was Balthasar in the 
hands of his guide, through his desire of being 
formed to evangelical perfection, and of having it 
deeply imprinted in his heart. The father, on 
his side, knew so well how to profit of the good 
will of his disciple, that Balthasar in his later life, 
never could say enough of the good Father 
Bustamente had done him; so much power have 
the attention and zeal of a master, to model a 
novice, and lead him to perfection. This was 
precisely what God wished this young beginner to 
learn from his own experience, that he might 
profit by his knowledge, when in his turn he 
became master. FF. Francis Borgia and Antony 
de Araoz, who were then as it were the two eyes 
of the Society in Spain, having come to Sentica 
about this time, the superiors of the house 
appointed Balthasar to wait upon them, that he 
might console them by the sweet odour of hig 
virtues, and himself reap profit from the edifica- 
tion these two great men everywhere gave. Father 
Francis having noticed the fervour and modesty 
of the novice, conceived a great affection for him, 
and retained this feeling after he had quitted 
Sentica. The novice did not remain much longer 
in his beloloved solitude. Having often shown 
his fondness for the lowest offices, he was sent to 


the neighbouring college to fill the place of cook. 
During the few months that he had this charge, 
he endeavoured to fulfil it, as if he had nothing 
else in prospect. Nothing was more edifying, than 
to see how far he forgot himself and his own 
interests, to practise charity towards his brethren, 
and please our Lord. Convinced that in religion 
all offices are honourable, he exercised that allotted 
to him not only without repugnance, but with holy 
joy, leaving the time of its duration to the provi- 
dence of God, Who appoints through superiors 
both the times of giving up, and entering upon 
duties. 

Having noticed the progress he had made in 
solid virtues, his superiors sent him to continue 
his studies after one year of probation. The con- 
stitutions of the Society it is true require two; 
but in the beginning the small number of subjects 
necessitated the shortening of this time of trial; 
and God’s grace supplied the want by causing the 
novices to make more progress in a few months 
than they now do in two years. Another remark- 
able circumstance was, that the scholastics, amidst 
their studies, kept up a wonderful degree of fervour, 
attending to their improvement without diminish- 
ing their application to an interior life, and to 
prayer, without detriment to their studies. And 
at that time through a singular favour of God, 
several quitted the schools who were as remarkable 
for sanctity, as for their attainments in divine and 
human learning. He was sent to Burgos to com- 
plete the course of philosophy, which he had made 


in the college of Complute. But he was found so 
far advanced in this science, that the professors, 
after examining him, judged this study unneces- 
sary. Consequently, he was sent in a few days to 
the College of Abula to spend two years in the 
study of scholastic theology, under the Dominican 
Fathers of the Monastery of St. Thomas. The 
Society in its beginning, had not regular professors 
of theology; therefore our scholastics were dis- 
persed in the Universities of Salamanca and Com- 
plute, or in the Colleges of the Dominican Fathers, 
where every one agreed that the course of studies 
was excellent. Theology was not however the 
only occupation of young Balthasar ; the College of 
Abula, being newly established, had not the 
necessary staff. Besides this, almost everything 
was wanting for the necessaries of life, which 
caused much trouble and perplexity. He had 
therefore many different employments, but this 
was no obstacle to his taking the first rank among 
his fellow-students. JI do not mean, however, that 
he distinguished himself very remarkably in 
scholastic theology, but in mystical theology his 
progress could not have been more satisfactory. 
He obtained, as we shall see later, by means of 
prayer, what others only acquire by assiduous 
labour, insomuch that he was capable of all the 
offices it pleased his superiors to give him. He 
filled successively and in the most satisfactory 
manner the place of confessor, master of novices, 
rector, provincial, and visitor. He directed a 
number of religious and secular persons in the 


spiritual life with so great prudence and skill, that 
directors of souls may find in him a true model. 

In a word, I may say that he was perfect in 
all things, from his entrance into religion until 
his death, having always before his éyes the wise 
advice given by St. Bernard to the religious of 
the monastery of Mont Dieu. ‘‘It is expected 
of religious, and not unreasonably, that they 
should be perfect, not indeed with complete per- 
fection, but at least relative. For instance, a 
novice is required to be a perfect novice, a student 
to be a perfect student, a lay-brother to be perfect 
in his state, a beginner to be a perfect beginner, 
one who is advancing to be perfect in his pro- 
gress, and a perfect man to labour still more at 
his perfection, following the example of the 
apostle, who, forgetting what he had already 
done, thought only of what lay before him, tend- 
ing constantly to the end of his precious voca- 
tion.”” A novice then must possess the virtues 
suited:to him, and in the necessary degree: and 
as he advances in age, his virtues should also in- 
crease. Such was the conduct of Father Bal- 
thasar, which will be clearly manifested in the 
following chapters. 


CHAPTER II. 


HIS ARDENT ZEAL TO ADVANCE IN PRAYER, AND IN 
FAMILIARITY WITH GOD-—-HIS EFFORTS TO OBTAIN 
THIS TWOFOLD GRACH. 


There are several marks which show when a 
man is called to great sanctity, and to do great 
things for God: nothing however manifests this 
election more clearly than a gift of sublime 
prayer, and the favour of being admitted to fami- 
liarity with God. ‘‘ Prayer,” said St. Gregory, 
‘‘ig a universal and most efficacious means of 
executing what God has ordained in His eternal 
predestination. When therefore you see. a soul 
favoured with a great gift of prayer, it is a cer- 
tain sign that God calls it to procure Him great 
glory.’ ‘‘ Prayer,” said St. John Chrysostom, 
‘‘leads a soul to a pure and holy life by a thou- 
sand wonderful ways, and makes her worthy of 
the God whom she serves: for this great God 
will not put up with a poor dwelling, untidy and 
unadorned. As soon as He has entered by 
prayer, He establishes order therein, and fills it 
with His divine gifts, disposing it to profit by 
them by various noble and meritorious exercises. 
He bestows, for instance, a generosity of heart, a 
delicacy of conscience that cannot endure the 
slightest faults, a noble-mindedness which despises 


the frivolity of the world, and the vain conversa- 
tion of its votaries. When familiarity with Him 
is added to prayer, then all worldly things seem 
insupportable to the soul; she would consider it 
a dishonour to herself, and an insult to her 
Divine Spouse, to value in the least the false 
goods of the world. Whatever is most beautiful 
and charming in earthly things, to her appears 
only as dung. If nothing tempts her, neither 
does anything alarm her. Her courage is supe- 
rior to toils, tribulations, pains, even death itself; 
she has but one fear, that of displeasing her 
Beloved, and, owing to the familiarity she enjoys 
with her Creator, her purity of heart is guarded 
from every attack; she acts with a holy liberty, 
and strong in the protection of God, there is no 
enemy she would not attack, no enterprise so 
difficult that she would not attempt.” Hence 
the holy doctor concludes that application to 
prayer, and efforts to attain familiarity with God, 
are certain marks of virtue making progress and 
tending to perfection. 

‘“When I see a Christian,” he adds, “or a 
religious, tepid in prayer, and apparently without 
much esteem for it, I at once conjecture that he 
does not possess much virtue, and is not greatly 
gifted by God. But when I meet with a man 
that loves prayer, and is careful to perform it 
well, I immediately conclude that his heart 
abounds with heavenly graces: for if we become 
wise, as the Holy Ghost teaches, by associating 
with the wise, what degree of wisdom must not 


he attain who converses familiarly with our 
Blessed Lord? and how abundant must be his 
spiritual riches?” St. Bonaventure was of the 
same opinion. ‘‘ Prayer,” he said, ‘is an in- 
fallible means through which we are delivered 
from all our evils, and obtain all goods; for when 
we continually beg the aid of Divine Omnipo- 
tence it is impossible He should fail to assist us.” 

It seemed to me useful thus to preface what I 
have to say regarding the sanctity and great 
actions of Father Alvarez, that their source may 
be clearly known. God gave him, in his early 
youth, a great gift of prayer, and when he be- 
came a novice, this virtue was at once perceived 
in him, and all others in due course; just as we 
see the light of day gradually increase until it 
becomes perfect. There are two methods of men- 
tal prayer: one common to all the just, the other 
extraordinary, which is only found in a few privi- 
leged souls. Though the servant of God excelled 
in both, I will only speak here of the first kind, 
which paves. the way for the second, when it is 
pleasing to the Divine will. This ordinary degree 
of prayer depends much on our own efforts, 
assisted and prevented of course by Divine grace, 
without which, as the apostle says, we cannot 
even conceive a good thought, or pronounce 
worthily the holy name of Jesus. But with the 
help of grace, our understanding exercises itself 
without much difficulty in considering the mys- 
teries of faith; and by reasoning, various devout 
affections are excited in the heart, by which we 


pray, and hold pious colloquies with God Himself, 
as our holy Father Ignatius explains in his Book 
of the Spiritual Exercises. 

Father Balthasar used this method of prayer in 
the beginning, and followed no other for sixteen 
years, doing all in his power to meditate well, 
that he might be worthy of a higher degree of 
prayer, if it entered into the designs of God to 
show him this favour. I will here mention 
briefly the inspirations which God gave him, to 
render him skilful in this holy exercise, that 
those who wish to become men of prayer may 
profit by them. 

First, our Lord excited in his heart a strong 
desire of fervent and continual prayer. Now such 
a desire, when it is ardent, is usually the fore- 
runner of special graces and heavenly favours, 
exciting the soul to ask very earnestly what 
Divine Providence intends to grant. Had not 
Solomon this thought in his mind when he said 
in the Book of Wisdom: ‘‘I desired, and under- 
standing was given me; I prayed to God, and 
He bestowed on me the spirit of wisdom’? His 
father had said before: ‘‘The Lord hath heard 
the desire of the poor; His ear hath listened to 
the preparation of their hearts.” This desire in 
Father Alvarez sprang from the high opinion he 
had of this holy exercise, an opinion founded, not 
only on what he had read and heard of the great 
benefit of prayer, but on his own experience of 
its happy effects. Prayer is indeed a hidden 
manna too little known, and consequently not 


esteemed as it deserves. Those alone know its 
value, who nourish themselves with it with holy 
avidity. As soon as they have tasted its sweet- 
ness they become insatiable of it, according to 
these words of holy wisdom: ‘‘ They that eat me 
shall still hunger, and they that drink me shall 
still thirst.” This was exactly what passed in 
the heart of our holy father. His desire of 
prayer was so ardent, that the time appointed by 
the rule for this holy exercise could not suffice 
him. He returned to it as soon as he had ful- 
filled his other duties, and spent in it all his free 
time, thinking he could not make a better use of 
it. “‘A good religious,” he used to say, ‘“‘ when 
not conversing with God in prayer, should be like 
a stone suspended in the air, and incapable of 
gravitating to its centre. Lvery hindrance that 
keeps him back from this repose should cause 
him uneasiness and regret; and as the stone, 
when the power that holds it back is withdrawn, 
at once falls by its weight to the earth, so should 
this religious return to his Creator as to his cen- 
tre; carried by the weight of his love, when no 
longer prevented by any obstacle.’ He who 
possesses the spirit of prayer does more in one 
hour than others in several, because he does only 
what is necessary, hence time is never wanting to 
him to converse with God. It must however be 
confessed that the fervour of novices, though it 
springs from a good source, is rarely exempt from 
imperfections ; seif-love almost always comes in, 


and Father Balthasar gives us an example of this 
truth. 

His desire of prayer increased so much as to 
cause in him a certain uneasiness, and make him 
complain of his superiors, who, as he said, so 
overloaded him with occupations, that he had no 
time for the exercises of an interior life. This 
imperfection could not remain long hidden from 
his sight, and as soon as he became aware of it, 
he endeavoured to remedy it by practising resigna- 
tion in his desires, and submitting to the will of 
God, in all things which opposed his attraction 
for prayer. Resignation is in fact a very necessary 
and important disposition for making progress in 
this holy exercise, according to those words of 
the Prophet: ‘‘ Be subject to the Lord, and pray 
to Him ;” that is, begin by desiring to pray only 
as much as God wills: your prayer will then be 
very profitable. Balthasar understood so clearly 
the wisdom of this advice, that he resolved no 
longer to desire more time for prayer than was 
allowed him by obedience; taking for a rule on 
this subject what the holy Tobias said to his son, 
regarding another virtue: ‘‘My son, exercise 
mercy as much as possible. If you possess much, 
give abundantly: but if you have little, give a 
little ; but give it cheerfully.”’ ‘‘This advice pleases 
me,” Father Balthasar used to say, ‘‘and it would 
be impossible to find a wiser rule by which to 
regulate my desires of prayer. I must then give 
to it all my free time. If I have much, I will 
sive much ; if I have little, I will give little; but 


never will I take from obedience to enrich prayer, 
for God has said that ‘He hates a rapine in the 
holocaust.’ What advantage should I gain by 
preferring prayer to obedience? To pray is to 
be with God; but if He called me elsewhere, it is 
certain that I should not be with Him in this 
holy exercise; and if I were not with Him, how 
could my solitude be called prayer ? 

‘*A servant who fulfils all the commands of his 
master, gives to each duty the time prescribed, 
and is willing at the same time to serve him in all 
things, may eat without scruple the bread he 
gives him. One feast of St. Matthew, when I 
was complaining lovingly to God that I had no 
time to spend with Him in solitude, I heard Him 
answer me interiorly: ‘Be at peace, and be 
satisfied to work when I command it, that is 
better for thee than to be with Me.’ This answer 
quieted me—filled me with joy.” Enlightened by 
the graces, imparted to him in prayer, Baltha- 
sar no longer sought after it, but with that 
moderate desire which the Holy Ghost communi- 
cated to him, and which he preserved during the 
rest of his life. 

Through this moderation in his desires, no one 
was more exact than he, in giving to prayer, ex- 
amens of conscience, spiritual reading and other ex- 
ercises, all the time prescribed by the rules of the 
Society. However busy he might be, he found time 
for everything. Ifhe could not perform an exercise 
at one time, he gave his first free minute to it; 
and when he foresaw an unusual press of business, 


he abridged his sleep to lengthen his day, and 
thus without omitting any exercise, found time 
for all the duties of obedience. When he was 
superior, whieh he was almost continually, he 
had more time for prayer, and he did not fail so 
to spend it. After the bell for retiring to rest, 
he went to the choir, where he spent two or three 
hours in this holy exercise, watching like a good 
shepherd during the sleep of his flock; this did 
not prevent his being ealled half an hour before 
the others, but this precaution was unnecessary, 
for generally the caller on entering his room 
found him in prayer. Often indeed he spent 
whole nights in it, following our Blessed Saviour’s 
example, of whom St. Luke says that ‘‘ He retired 
to the mountains to pray, and there spent the 
night in prayer.” This Balthasar practised chiefly 
in his own necessities and those of his neigh- 
bour, or when he was engaged in some important 
business. I shall have oecasion in the course of 
this history to mention several circumstances 
regarding this subject. 

He never failed, in addition, to devote every 
year eight or fifteen days to retirement, to per- 
form the spiritual exercises in use in the Society. 
If he could not be spared so long from the 
duties of his office, he made up for it by giving 
one day a month, and one morning a week to 
conversation with God. There is nothing more 
precious, used he to say, enlightened by his 
own experience, than these days of retreat and 
recollection. By this long period of recollection 


and protracted prayer, fervour is enkindled, devo- 
tion increases, familiarity with God becomes more 
easy, zeal gains new strength to carry on holy 
works, and labour efficaciously for the salvation of 
souls. Was it not for this reason, he added, that 
God kept Moses six days enveloped in a cloud 
before calling him to the mountain ? and that 
He kept him on the Mount forty days before 
He entrusted to him the tables of the law which 
he was to carry to the people. This great God 
could easily do in one moment what He did in 
forty days; but He wished us to learn that those 
who desire to become familiar with Him, must 
spend a long time with Him in retirement, that 
He may enlighten and fortify them, to enable them 
to execute what He commands them for His 
glory. 

From what has been said, we may easily judge 
of Father Balthasar’s esteem for prayer, and of his 
experience in that holy science; for no one who 
had not a high opinion of this sublime exercise, 
and did not know by experience the sweetness of 
its fruits, could perform it with so much zeal and 
persevere in it so constantly. By the attraction 
he had for it, we may also judge of his attention, 
reverence, devotion, and fervour in practising it ; 
in a word, of his earnestness in giving it all 
possible perfection. We also know that during 
the sixteen years in which God kept him in 
meditation, he followed exaetly the rules and 
counsels laid down by St. Ignatius in the Book of 
Exercises, without allowing himself the least 


negligence in any point. He knew perfectly well 
that nothing is more pleasing to God or more 
strongly inclines Him to admit His friends into 
His familiarity, than the execution of His will 
in the smallest things; and that in propor- 
tion as He loves those who always obey Him, 
does He hate those who follow the caprices of 
their own will. Such also was the opinion of 
St. Bernard, expressed in the following passage 
of his forty-sixth sermon on the Canticle: ‘‘ Never,” 
said this holy doctor, ‘‘ will the Spouse repose by 
contemplation in that heart, which, instead of 
bringing forth the flowers of obedience, produces 
only the nettles of self-will, Never will He in 
prayer communicate Himself to a disobedient 
heart, since He so loved obedience as to prefer to 
die rather than not obey God.’ The same spirit 
which made him adhere to the prescribed methods, 
prevented him from seeking any other kind of 
prayer, than that in which the will of God engaged 
him. Far from trying to rise at one flight to 
the highest degree of prayer, he walked with great 
humility in the path of meditation, aiming only 
at ascending in succession the steps of this 
mysterious ladder, and leaving to God to say to 
him, when it should please Him, “Friend, go up 
higher.” ‘It is not safe,” said St. Bernard, “ to 
aspire at first to the highest kind of prayer. Before 
we ask from the Spouse the kiss of His mouth, 
we must kiss His feet and then His hands.” Father 
Balthasar knew too well the wisdom of this con- 
duct not to follow it exactly, both in his meditations 


and in the operations of the purgative, illumina- 
tive and unitive way; he applied himself to the 
first, wishing to purify himself from all his defects, 
to repress and mortify his passions, and detach 
himself from whatever could oppose his familiarity 
with God. Hence, his exactness in the twofold 
examen of conscience prescribed by St. Ignatius, 
never failing to note morning and night, the 
faults he had noticed in his particular examen ; 
then comparing day with day, and week with week, 
to see whether he advanced in virtue. We may 
judge of the high esteem he had of this exercise 
by the following words: ‘‘ The particular examen’ 
is a kind of practical prayer by which we obtain 
the knowledge of ourselves, the root of humility, 
and purity of heart, dispositions absolutely neces- 
sary for a soul that aspires to familiarity with 
God.” 

To make more certain progress in prayer, he 
never omitted to enter into himself after this holy 
exercise, and to examine all that had passed, 
both good and evil. His object in this was, to 
deplore and correct any negligence he had been 
guilty of, and to thank God for the holy inspira- 
tions He had granted him; he had also the cus- 
tom of writing them down in a little book made 
for the purpose, with the date of the day, the 
month, and the year, and of reading them occa- 
sionally to refresh his memory, and he used to say 
that these recollections were like heavenly sparks 
to his heart when, feeling cold and tepid, he 
wished to renew his fervour, and that he always 


derived fresh fruit from them, every time he 
recalled them to his mind. 

Remembering these words of our Saviour: ‘‘ We 
must always pray, and never cease,” he contin- 
ually turned over in his mind during the day, the 
thoughts and affections he had had in his morning 
prayer, which was to him usually the means of 
receiving new graces, as he himself confesses in the 
little book I have mentioned. Having put to himself 
this question, ‘‘ What thoughts should, during the 
day, occupy the mind of a man who wishes to 
make progress in the spiritual life?’ he answers 
it as follows: ‘‘If he keeps his eyes open, his 
morning prayer, and the thoughts which it left in 
his mind, will make his day a perpetual festival.’’ 
(Ps. Ixxv. 11.) “At the court of princes,” he 
adds, ‘‘ each servant receives a portion of what is 
left at his master’s table. Thus does God gene- 
rally treat those who serve Him faithfully. He 
sends them in the morning, from His own table, 
a new relish of heavenly truths, which affords the 
soul a delightful nourishment and a holy occupa- 
tion. This I know, from my own experience, for 
my soul daily receives more food than it can di- 
gest.” This shows how lavishly God bestowed 
His favours on the holy man, since he received so 
many holy sentiments, that he could scarcely 
digest them all, though he spent whole days in 
thinking of them. Hence he derived that habit of 
the presence of God, which made recollection as 
easy to him in the streets as in his room. Some 
religious who lived with him, noticed that he 


could not help shutting his eyes every minute, as 
if he were asleep. That arose from the custom he 
had contracted of shutting them, in order more 
easily to open those of the soul. When he was a 
novice and scholastic, and had to accompany one 
of the fathers in going out, he prayed all the time 
the father was employed in his business. In his 
journeys he acted similarly, and he used to say 
regarding this subject: “It is a good thing to 
travel or to accompany a father, for on these occa- 
sions, we can pray as much as we like.” ‘* To 
become truly spiritual, and a man of prayer,” he 
used to say, “‘it is not enough to apply long and 
devoutly in the morning to this holy exercise, if 
we let our mind wander during the day; we must 
continue our prayer, thinking over the holy reflee- 
tions we have made, or substituting short and 
frequent ejaculatory prayers.” Cassian was of the 
game opinion, when he said, ‘‘ He prays very little, 
who, satisfied with his regular prayer, does not 
fulfil the recommendation of St. Paul, ‘Pray with- 
out ceasing.’ Sine intermissione orate.” 

‘‘ But,” added he, ‘‘if the prayer of the morn- 
ing be insufficient to make a man interior, without 
those which are called ejaculatory, it may be said 
that these last, however frequent we may suppose 
them to be, are not enough without regular and 
prolonged prayer; because it is in the last that 
the fire of divine love is enkindled, which leads us 
afterwards to seek His presence, and prevents our 
being distracted and rendered tepid by the occupa- 
tions of the day.” Some one having asked Father 


John of Avila if, to become truly spiritual, it 
would suffice to recollect oneself from time to time, 
the wise director replied: ‘‘ If you do not attempt 
anything more, your fervour will vanish.” His 
interrogator, desiring to know further what he 
should add to ejaculatory prayers: ‘‘ Regular and 
prolonged prayer,” replied the holy man. 

In speaking thus, Father Balthasar only ex- 
pressed what was his own constant and persever- 
ing practice. During the sixteen years that God 
kept him in meditation, he went through all the 
trials of mind and heart that are usually experi- 
enced by souls walking in this path; but, far from 
abandoning it with disgust, he performed it with 
as much zeal and constancy as if it had been easy 
and agreeable to him. His great resource was to 
confide wholly in the infinite goodness of God, 
before whom he presented himself, sometimes like 
the poor Chananean woman, asking only for the 
crumbs that fell from His table, sometimes like 
that friend, who, having been repulsed by his 
friend, perseveres, nevertheless, till he obtains the 
object of his prayer. And our holy father, after 
knocking for so many years at the door of our 
Blessed Lord, ended by obtaining a delightful 
familiarity with Him, and a great abundance of 
heavenly blessings, as we shall see in due time. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE EMPLOYS HIMSELF IN MEDITATING ON THE 
MYSTERIES OF THE LIFE AND PASSION OF JESUS 
CHRIST—-THE FRUITS HE DRAWS FROM IT. 


Those who begin to serve God, and to commu- 
nicate with Him in prayer, feeling the necessity 
of being strengthened in their conversion, exercise 
themselves for a space of time in meditation on 
the purgative truths, such as the evil of sin, death, 
judgment, and hell, with its fearful eternity. 
When they have attained the end they proposed 
to themselves in these exercises, they go on, and 
apply themselves to meditation on the mysteries 
of the Sacred Humanity of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man, who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of the perfection and salvation of 
souls). Has He not Himself said: ‘“‘I am the 
door: If any one enter by Me he shall be saved, 
and he shall go in and go out, and find pastures ?” 
This, then, is the door by which all are to enter, 
the just, sinners, beginners, those who are advanc- 
ing, and even the perfect themselves. All are 
assured that they will thus find pastures suited to 
the necessities and capacities of their souls; and 
means adapted to the special end which they have 
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In view, in meditating on these mysteries, as 
follows. 

Sinners, in considering the sufferings of the 
Son of God, find the pastures of contrition, pen- 
ance, and tears, to purify them from their sins. 
Beginners find in the meditation of His example, 
the pastures of those virtues that mortify their 
vices and passions, and teach them to make the 
flesh subject to the spirit, and sensuality to reason. 
Those who are making progress find the pastures 
of more sublime virtues and truths, which enrich 
them, and make them increase like the light of 
morning up to perfect day. As for the perfect, 
they here find pastures of very superior excellence, 
for, entering by the door of the Holy Humanity, 
they arrive at the contemplation of the highest 
mysteries of the Divinity, and, on going out, they 
devote themselves with fruit to the duties of cha- 
rity and the works of mercy. 

_ Such was the conduct of Father Balthasar. 
When he had once become acquainted with this 
door of sanctity, his whole occupation during the 
rest of his life was to go in and out, to ascend, 
and come down; first entering into the secrets of 
the Heart of Jesus Christ, whence he mounted to 
the contemplation of the Divinity, descending 
afterwards to mortify and perfect himself by the 
practice of solid virtues; then, returning to con- 
templation, which he again quitted, to labour fer- 
vently for the salvation of his brethren. We will 
follow him in this variety of spiritual exercises, 


without, however, expecting to find anything per- 
fectly methodical. 

He began by taking our Blessed Saviour for his 
principal Master, according to His own counsel, 
when He says: ‘‘ You have but one true Master, 
whois Jesus Christ.” As man, He fulfilled this 
office by teaching evangelical perfection to all, by 
His words and actions, and manifesting to them 
those mysteries which up to that time had re- 
mained hidden. This, as God, He continues to 
do invisibly, enlightening us interiorly by His 
grace regarding all virtues, and inspiring us with 
the desire of practising them. Our holy father 
in his prayer loved to consider Him in this two- 
fold point of view, sometimes forming to himself 
the representation of His Humanity, which the 
Divine light afterwards manifested to him more 
clearly ; sometimes contemplating Him as God, 
speaking to the heart of His servants in interior 
solitude. 

Placing himself in the most humble attitude, 
he said to God in his heart: ‘‘ The Eternal 
Father, O my Jesus, has pointed out to each of 
us our duty in these words: ‘ This is My beloved 
Son, hear ye Him.’ Thy office is that of a Mas- 
ter, mine of a disciple. Shall we not now fulfil 
these duties, if it be pleasing to Thee? As it is 
the part of the Master to speak, and of the disci- 
ple to be silent, I will keep silence and Thou wilt 
speak. Speak, O my dear Lord, Thy servant 
heareth. I will shut my eyes, to be more 
attentive. Because Thou art my Lord, and not 


merely my Master, I will bend my knees. Since 
Thou art not only man, but God, I will join my 
hands to adore Thee, whilst I listen to Thy 
words. J will remain motionless in this devout 
posture during the whole of my prayer, notwith- 
standing the different temptations that may assail 
me, that I may not lose one single word of Thy 
salutary instructions. If I feel fatigue of body 
or mind, I will look upon it as a martyrdom, and 
as such I will bear it patiently, following the ex- 
ample of others whom I will call to mind.” It 
may be observed in passing, that this method of 
listening to God in silence, practised by Father 
Balthasar, and which ata later period he recom- 
mended to his novices, was not the prayer of 
quiet, in which the soul receives the Divine illus- 
trations without the exercise of her faculties: 
this he attained at a more advanced age, as we 
shall mention later. But the method of which we 
speak is a means that all may make use of in 
prayer. I will even say that it is necessary for 
performing it well, and making it really of use ; 
by this method we prevent the wanderings of the 
imagination, and dispose the understanding to 
enter more fully into the mysteries of our Sa- 
viour’s life, to comprehend more clearly the words 
of His holy Gospel, and what He speaks to the 
heart by the voice of His Divine inspirations. 

At the same time that Almighty God kept 
Father Balthasar in the practice of meditation, 
He gave him a great devotion and singular esteem 
for the least words of the holy Gospel. He knew 


well that the teaching contained in the Old Tes- 
tament ought to be believed with the same faith 
as that of the Gospel, both emanating from the 
same Supreme Truth, which can neither deceive 
nor be deceived; but he himself preferred the 
words of the Word Incarnate, because he found 
in them more strength and efficacy in all that 
concerned the good of his soul. Was he de- 
ceived ? Certainly not: for this Divine Master 
has Himself said: ‘‘The words that you have 
heard aro spirit and life;” and St. Peter, when 
listening to Him said: ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

He derived this special devotion to the words of 
Jesus Christ from his high esteem for this 
heavenly Master, whose Sacred Humanity he 
regarded as the source of all spiritual blessings. 
And these blessings being what he sought for in 
prayer, he went straight to their inexhaustible 
source. This light was bestowed upon him one 
day as he was meditating on these words of the 
Gospel: ‘‘ Jesus came down from the mountain, 
and a great crowd went out to meet Him.” 
‘‘Ah! I understand,” he said to himself, ‘‘ this 
rich and powerful God came down from heaven, 
and made Himself our Brother. He lived amone 
men, and when they approached Him, virtue went 
out from Him, which healed and enriched them. 
It is through this Divine Saviour, that we are to 
receive all goods by the decrees of Providence: 
therefore we see that all the words of the Eternal 
Father, addressed to just souls, tend to inspire 


them with a high esteem for this well-beloved Son, 
by Whom, as the apostle St. Peter has said, He 
has given us the greatest and most precious 
gifts.” 

Was it not in His name that holy Job spoke, 
when he uttered these words: ‘‘ Instead of eating 
my portion alone, have I not shared it with the 
orphan? He was the Son of God, and He has 
given us the power of becoming His children. 
His Father placed in Him all His delight, and it 
is in this beloved Son that we become pleasing to 
Him. He is Priest, and He has imparted to us 
His Priesthood ; He contains all things in Him- 
self, and He communicates them to us, for in 
giving us Himself He gives us all things.” These 
were the sentiments of Father Balthasar in speak- 
ing of Jesus Christ, and he added, with profound 
sorrow, that of all the ignorance which is so 
injurious to Christians, the most deplorable is, 
neither to know the person of this dear Master, 
nor the unappreciable riches that we possess in 
Him. Hence, used he to say, arise our dejection, 
our sadness, our diffidence and discouragement, as 
if we had neither physician, nor remedy in the 
evils which beset us. ‘Thus, the brothers of 
Joseph, oppressed by famine, grieved inordinately, 
not knowing that their brother Joseph disposed of 
all the riches of Egypt, and that God had only 
exalted him, that he might be able to help them 
in their needs, as he told them afterwards. 

These and similar considerations enlightened 
his mind, to understand the whole extent of the 


love of Jesus Christ for men, a love which is the 
source of all His gifts. He said many most beau- 
tiful things on this subject, one of which was the 
following comparison: ‘‘ The more ardent the 
rays of the sun, the more scorching is the heat 
produced by their reflection. How ardent must 
then have been the rays of the love of Jesus 
Christ on returning to their centre, after being 
darted forth to the heart of the Eternal Father ! 
The strength of our Saviour’s love neither admits 
of explanation nor of comprehension. To give us 
an idea of it, the prophet said of Him: ‘He 
rejoiced as a giant to run His course,’ &c. ‘ Ex- 
ultavit ut gigas ad currendum viam, a summo celo 
egressio ejus. Et occursus ejus usque ad summum 
ejus, nec est qui se abscondat a calore ejus.’ 
O divine love, which, proceeding from God, hast 
descended to men, to ascend again to God! for 
Thou hast not loved man for himself, but for Him 
who sent Thee, which has rendered Thy love so 
intense, that no one who considers it attentively 
can resist its sweet and persuasive influence! Who 
could behold Him, for instance, at His entrance 
into the world, lying on straw and trembling with 
cold, without burning with love for Him? Who, 
contemplating Him suspended to the cross, 
covered with wounds, satiated with insults, and 
bathed in blood, would not wish to take Him 
down and carry Him home? 0, if benefits 
received are called chains and coals of fire, whence 
is it that my soul, which has received so many 
from our Lord, can be so cold towards this good 


Master? But there is one thing, which has even 
more power over the heart than benefits, it is 
love; for, if he who bestows favours, gives a part 
of what he has, he who loves, gives himself with 
all he possesses. Now, God loves thee, O my 
soul, thou canst not doubt it, if thou givest ever 
so passing a glance at His conduct towards thee. 
How, then, is it that thou dost not love Him; or, 
rather, how is it that thou art not satisfied with a 
love that is sufficient for the angels? What is 
required to render a worldling passionately ena- 
moured of creatures? Cold as his heart may be, 
it is enough for him to learn or to perceive, that 
he is loved by them. What then must be the 
hardness of mine if I do not correspond with the 
advances of my God, Who has loved me first, and 
with a love that mine never can equal in tender- 
ness? O, my heart, if thou art pure and free from 
earthly affections, these reflections should suffice 
to set thee on fire !”’ 

Thus did Father Balthasar seek to increase in 
himself the love of his dear Redeemer, and to en- 
chain his affections, that they might not give 
themselves to creatures. Or, rather, this was not 
enough; he endeavoured daily to penetrate more 
and more deeply into the amiable attributes of His 
Beloved, and sought unceasingly for new reasons 
to love Him more, and value Him more highly. 
‘‘O, my Jesus,” would he say to Him, ‘‘how Thou 
art loved by those who know Thee! Thy Father 
loves Thee, the Holy Ghost loves Thee, Thy 
blessed Mother, Thy angels, Thy friends in heaven 


love Thee; Thy faithful children on earth find 
consolation in the remembrance of Thee, and their 
hearts burn with Thy love; all Thy creatures 
praise Thee after their own way, and show Thee the 
most profound respect ; and shall I alone disturb 
this harmony by the coldness of my love, and my 
carelessness in Thy presence? Suffer not, O Lord, 
that it should be so.” 

As he possessed such sentiments of respect 
and love for our Lord Jesus Christ, we need not 
be surprised at the fervour, with which he pre- 
pared himself to celebrate the festivals, which have 
for their object the mysteries of His Sacred 
Humanity; he then devoted to prayer all the time 
obedience allowed him, and by this means became 
inflamed with extraordinary transports of love. On 
these holy days, Almighty God was accustomed to 
leap on him His most precious favours. I will 
mention some instances, noted by himself in the 
journal of his spiritual life, where he marked 
down the lights, pious inspirations, holy affections,. 
and consolations bestowed on him by the Spirit of 
God. 

One Christmas Day, after spending the night in 
sweet contemplation at the foot of the crib, and 
amidst the shepherds, his fervour never relaxed ; 
and at night he wrote in his journal what follows: 
‘‘As I went after dinner to the general recreation, 
this thought occurred to my mind, Iam going to 
join a flock of which Jesus Christ is the chief 
Shepherd; this divine Shepherd is too good to 
deprive this little flock of His presence; I shall 


then most certainly find Him amidst His sheep. 
Greatly consoled by this idea, I went joyfully to 
the place where I was to meet my good Master.’? 
One feast of the Epiphany, Almighty God be- 
stowed another consolation upon him, which he 
describes as follows: ‘‘I was ardently desirous of 
obtaining lights and affections suited to the 
mystery which was the object of the festival. 
While I was occupied by this thought, I heard an 
interior voice, which said to me: ‘And if God 
should not choose to bestow on you this grace ?’ 
“He is the Master,’ I replied; ‘I willingly consent 
to remain in ignorance of whatever it does not 
please Him to manifest tome.’ ‘If you wish to be 
pleasing to God,’ continued the voice, ‘ aridities 
should not be to you an object of dread, for you 
dre more pleasing to Him in this state than in 
that of consolation.’ After that I no longer ex- 
pected the motions and lights of grace, yet I was 
as content as if I had obtained the accomplish- 
ment of my desires. My resignation appeared to 
please Him, for I did not feel the slightest degree 
of aridity. On the contrary, the joy of the Magi 
at the sight of the star, having occurred to my 
mind, produced in me at once a feeling of sensible 
devotion, which made me say to my benefactor : 
“If, in this land of exile, of sorrow and misery, a 
star sufficed to fill the heart of the Magi with so 
great joy, ‘gaudio magno valde,’ what must be 
that of one to whom Thou, O my God, deignest, 
through Thy light, to discover Thyself ?’’? These 
words lead us to believe that God at this time 


honoured him with His visit. I shall have occa- 
sion to return to this subject in a future chapter. 

’ The passion of our Lord was of all mysteries 
that which most deeply affected Him. He thought 
of it incessantly, and meditated upon it always 
with sensible devotion. At this time some one 
having asked him what method he followed im 
prayer, he answered: ‘‘ That, at the beginning, 
the wounds of Jesus Christ were presented to him : 
after adoring them, he listened with profound 
respect to the instructions of this great Master, 
Who, from His Cross, gives His disciples the 
most sublime lessons of virtue that can be 
imagined ; this powerfully excited him to die to 
himself, and devote himself to the service of his 
neighbour, the object of so great love and sucli 
bitter sufferings.’”’ As he knew by experience the 
happy fruits of this mystery, he always pointed it 
out to beginners as the source of their spiritual 
advancement. ‘‘No progress can be expected,” 
he often said to them in his spiritual exhortations, 
‘funtil we reach the point of bearing always in our 
heart Jesus Christ crucified.” That this was the 
case with himself may be well conjectured, from an 
apparition with which he was favoured, as we 
shall relate further on. In the mean time, let us 
beseech this dying God to imprint His loving 
image within us, to inspire us with an ardent 
desire of living with Him on the cross, so that we 
may be able to say with the apostle: ‘ With 
Christ I am nailed to the cross. I live now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. Christo confixus sum 


Cruci. Vivo, jam non ego, vivit vero in -me 
Christus.” 

A crucifix hanging up in his room, was for him 
an abundant source of graces. Often during the 
day he fixed his eyes on this beloved image, by 
which means he received extraordinary favours, 
great lights and sometimes extasies, entering by 
the sacred wounds of our Saviour into the light of 
contemplation, to plunge into the abyss of divine 
love. Not content with contemplating Jesus 
crucified, his attention was frequently directed to 
the three companions, who never quitted him from 
the crib to Calvary; I mean poverty, suffering, 
and contempt. I wish I could express with what 
fervour and extraordinary depth of feeling, he 
dwelt in detail on each circumstance. He beheld 
this beloved Saviour so poor, that He had not a 
drop of water to drink, nor a garment to cover His 
nakedness. He saw Him overwhelmed with such 
ignominy, that it would have been difficult to add 
fresh insults, since He was the object of the abuse, 
the sarcasms, and blasphemies of a whole people ; 
and He died between two thieves, as if He Him- 
self had been a great criminal. He beheld Him 
finally, a Victim to the most excessive suffering, 
for from the sole of His foot, to the crown of His 
head, not one of His members was exempt from 
the most cruel tortures. This consideration did 
not merely touch his heart, but powerfully urged 
him to embrace poverty, contempt, and sufferings ; 
which compose the spiritual cross, in which the 
perfect imitation of Jesus crucified consists. Let 


us follow him throughout his life, and we shall 
see what place these exalted virtues had in his 
conduct, 


CHAPTER IY. 


HIS VIGILANCE IN MORTIFYING HIMSELF IN ALL 
THiINGS—HIS PENITENTIAL AUSIERITIES. 


The spirit of perfect prayer, which leads to 
familiarity with God, cannot exist without entire 
mortification and self-denial. Generally speaking, 
this virtue must prepare the way for prayer, if we 
wish to taste its fruits. It must accompany it, to 
enable us to overcome the difficulties we there 
experience; finally, it must follow it, to preserve its 
precious advantages. If you wish to reach the 
mountain of incense, that is to obtain sweetness 
and consolation in prayer, first climb up the 
mountain of myrrh, an image of mortification, the 
bitterness of which is so painful to the flesh. 
There you will find weapons to scatter the 
Philistines, and banish them from the hill, where 
you wish to fix your tents. From thence you will 
ascend to Thabor, but do not hope to be able to 
settle yourselves there. We go there, only to drink 
at the fountain of Divine Love. After which, we 
must come down to fulfil what love requires, that 
is, to live in poverty, humiliation and suffering. 
There is no perfection without this. Jesus Christ, 


Who designed Balthasar to be His perfect 
servant, gave him in the noviciate, with the grace 
of prayer, a firm and generous will to. mortify 
himself in all things, to die to himself and all 
created things, without the least reserve, that he 
might live for God alone, and find in Him his rest 
and consolation. But as the flesh feels so great a 
repugnance to mortification, as to tremble at its 
very name, believing it to be an insupportable 
cross, for the more she flies from it, the more 
horrible it appears; a holy courage is required in 
the beginning, to make us embrace the opportu- 
nities with fervour. If our courage fails, let us 
eall to mind these words of the gospel: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and none 
but the violent bear it away.”  ‘‘ Regnum 
celorum vim patitur et violenti rapiunt illud.” If 
I am asked how they bear it away, I reply, not by 
victories over others, but over themselves, that is, 
by sacrificing self-love to the interests of their 
salvation. By this happy death, they avoid much 
that men suffer, who are lovers of themselves, and 
they attain in the end, a joyous peace, which is the 
kingdom of God here below. Father Balthasar 
used to say on this subject, that there was this 
resemblance between martyrs and mortified men, 
that the first gain eternal life by a speedy death, 
and the second a delightful peace by means of 
mortification. 

As soon as he became aware of the advantages 
of this virtue, he courageously undertoook its 
ucquisition, but at the same time with great skill, 


taking his enemies one by one, that the victories 
might be easier. The first he set about attacking, 
was the vice of his natural character. He was 
disposed to be hard and severe to others as well as 
to himself; but by the labour of mortification, he 
so perfectly conquered his humour, that without 
ceasing to be austere towards himself, he became 
mild and kind towards his neighbour. The ex- 
ample of his father Ignatius, helped him not 4 
little in his efforts. very one knows that this 
ereat saint, naturally inclined to anger, reformed 
his character so completely, that he was thought to 
be phlegmatic. He aimed equally at purifying his 
natural affections, and with as much success. So 
great was his detachment, that he seemed to have 
neither father, mother, relations, or country. The 
affairs of his family were to him indifferent; he 
attached no importance to anything that con- 
cerned the place of his birth, and these names so 
dear to nature were never heard in his conversa- 
tion. Having to go to Rome by a road that 
passed his home at three miles distance, he would 
neither inform his parents of his passing, nor visit 
them; he went to see them, however, in a later 
journey, but only through obedience, after having 
shown all possible reasons to escape the order. 
In vain did his parents try to make him accept 
gifts of money, he refused whatever they offered, 
to escape the obligations which gratitude entails 
in such cases. He held it as a principle, that a 
Religious should be like Melchisedech, without 
father, mother,. or collateral relations, and should 


carefully shun whatever might diminish his reli- 
gious liberty. 

To mortify his exterior senses, he made the 
resolution to do nothing in conformity with their 
inclinations, and to this he was constantly faithful. 
T will mention a few instances, for the edification 
of my readers. By constantly mortifying his 
curiosity, it became at last completely under his 
control, as we may judge by the following facts. 
During his stay in Rome, where the illustrious 
monuments of antiquity so greatly excite the 
curiosity of visitors, he did not wish to see any- 
thing but the Basilica of St. Peter, and he went 
thither, not so much to view this wonderful struc- 
ture, aS to venerate the relics of SS. Peter and 
Paul. He spent in prayer there all the time he 
had at his disposal, while his companions went 
through the town, admiring all the wonders it 
presents to view. When he was rector of the 
College of Métine, several persons remarked, that 
during the procession on Corpus Christi, he had 
his eyes constantly fixed on the Sacred Host, and 
never allowed himself one single glance at the 
decorations of the streets through which he passed. 
Being one day present at a trial of the inquisi- 
tion, he was so placed, that he could neither look 
at the accused nor the judges, without seeing at 
the same time, a number of women who were 
seated opposite: this appearing to him equally 
indecorous and inconvenient, he drew from his 
pocket a picture of the Blessed Virgin, which he 
always carried about him, and so fixed upon it 


his eyes and heart, that he heard nothing that 
passed, and did not lose sight of his picture 
during the space of seven hours. 

He took no less pains to mortify his taste. 
Whenever the kind of food was pleasing to him, 
he refused it, and he always restricted himself in 
what he did take; saying, that it was right to 
share God’s benefits with Himself. He never 
allowed any particular dish to be prepared for 
him; and when it was done, contrary to his will» 
he divided it with those who sat near him: and 
if he received a better portion than the others, he 
never failed to exchange it, for that of his next 
neighbour. It happened sometimes that he was 
supplied with fresher bread than the rest; as 
soon, however, as he noticed it, he adroitly 
changed it for that of another. Often when he 
entered his room, he found fruit or sweetmeats 
sent to him from the town, but he very quickly 
carried them to the infirmary. 

In sickness, the more disgust he felt for food, 
the greater violence he offered himself, to take 
what was brought to him, because he thus found 
an opportunity of mortifying his taste, and of 
practising patience. When a disagreeable or 
bitter medicine was offered him, he did not at 
once swallow it, as is the usual custom, but took 
it slowly and at intervals, and kept the last 
mouthful some time, that he might the longer 
taste its insipidity or bitterness. During his con- 
valescence the cook one day dressed him a chicken, 
from which nothing but the feathers had been 


removed, for through carelessness, he had cooked 
it without opening it, and it had an abominable 
taste. He ate of it, nevertheless, to mortify him- 
self, till the brother who was serving, noticing the 
mistake of the cook, carried away this unpleasant 
dish. In the exercise of this kind of mortification, 
he neglected nothing to escape notice, having no 
wish to be reputed a mortified man: but it was 
of no use; those who surrounded him watched his 
conduct too attentively, to allow such edifying 
examples to escape them. 

One day, going into an inn to take some re- 
freshment, he could take nothing but an egg, as 
his stomach could not bear more solid food: he 
asked to have it boiled, which was quickly done, 
but he disposed of it still more speedily; in taking 
it he purposely let it fall, and that this might 
not be noticed, made a sign by which it would 
appear that it was an accident. His companion 
did not think so, however, he knew him too well 
not to guess that mortification had caused this 
sacrifice. 

Perfumes were insupportable to him, except in 
the church, or the infirmary, when it was neces- 
sary to purify the air. He endeavoured, on the 
contrary, to mortify his sense of smell, by sub- 
jecting it to unpleasant odours. For this purpose 
he voluntarily took upon himself the cleansing 
of the most unclean places, reserving this office 
to himself, when he was superior. In every house 
to which he was sent by obedience, the most in- 
convenient room suited him best, because he there 


found more opportunities of mortification. At 
Abula, he chose for his accommodation, a cell so 
narrow that he could scarcely turn round, and so 
poor, that it had no furniture, not even a table for 
writing. There was nothing but a shelf hung to 
the wall, on which he placed his books and 
papers. He never used any kind of chair: his 
seat was a wooden stool, even during his con- 
valescence. 

Finally, he was very austere to himself, and he 
tried to justify the severity which he exercised 
towards his body in the following manner: ‘A 
soul wounded by the love of Jesus Christ, cannot 
rest unless her body share this blessed wound ; 
otherwise it seems to her she neither loves nor 
imitates Him as she ought: she thinks she does 
not love enough when the arrow which pierces 
her heart does not touch her body; she considers 
her imitation imperfect, because she knows that 
her Saviour suffered equally in His body and soul. 
If, then, our Lord do not send her sickness or 
infirmities, she supplies for it by the austerities of 
penance.” ‘This holy religious was the more zea- 
lous in practising corporal mortifications, seeing 
that they had been specially recommended by St. 
Ignatius in his Book of Exercises, and were in 
vigorous use in the Society. The first Jesuits, 
indeed, constantly wore the hair-shirt. They took 
the discipline for a quarter of an hour, morning 
and evening, slept on boards, took only one meal 
a day, spent several hours with their arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, and added thereto 


several painful practices with which divine love 
inspired them. It was a subject of emulation 
among them; but they were all surpassed by 
Father Balthasar, to whom the authority of 
superior, which he almost always possessed, 
gave the liberty of ill-treating himself as much as 
he desired. His disciplines were so severe that 
the novices of Mitica used to say in joke: ‘‘ When 
our Father Balthasar chastises his body, he does 
it with such force, that the side of the house in 
which he lives shakes, as if there were an earth- 
quake.” In fact he spared himself so little, that 
the Provincial was obliged to regulate the number 
and method of his blows. His confessor, too, 
seeing him become thin and weak, forbade him 
the bed of wood, the hair shirt, and abstinence, to 
prevent him from exhausting his strength, as so 
many other fathers did at that time. 

If Father Balthasar was zealous in mortifying 
his flesh and his senses, he was no less so in con- 
tradicting his own will, a proof of his experience 
in spirituality. In fact, the object of exterior mor- 
tification, is to bring the body under the dominion 
of reason ; but there is much more to be done 
to lead a truly spiritual life; for that end, we must 
subject reason also, to the holy will of God, which 
is done by interior mortification. Yes, it is this 
which must destroy whatever prevents a man from 
becoming truly spiritual, must secure his advance- 
ment in all virtues, and establish him in perfect 
conformity with the will of God, which is the 
hichest degree of perfection. God gave him creat 


lights on this subject, as is proved by the follow- 
ing extract from his journal, where he speaks of 
himself in the third person: ‘“‘He understood 
clearly that Almighty God does not approve of 
our occupying our minds with worldly things, to 
which the will easily becomes attached. God 
wills that we should become spiritual men. Now 
to become such, instead of following what our 
own will suggests, we must on the contrary em- 
brace what is repugnant to it; instead of being 
stopped in our course by earthly things, we must, 
by their means, ascend to the powerful hand of 
their Creator. When a potter intends to make 
some vessel, he breaks, kneads, and turns over and 
over again the clay which he is going to use, 
until it becomes soft. Thus our Divine Master, 
Whose wisdom is so admirable in His operations, 
moulds and breaks our will, until it no longer 
offers any resistance to His holy will.” Thus 
does the Spirit of God act in those souls which 
He wishes to make perfect; for it is only to such 
that the above extract applies. As for ordinary 
souls, He does not mould them with so much 
cire: and the potter also, when he designs to 
make a rude and common kind of vessel, takes 
much less pains in preparing the clay. 

After being thus enlightened, Father Balthasar 
applied himself more diligently than ever, to the 
mortification of his will. He not only thwarted it 
to make it do good, or prevent it from doing evil; 
but he persecuted it even in his good works, when 
they hindered him from applying to what was 


more excellent. Instead of sacrificing, as for- 
merly, the service of his neighbour to his relish 
for prayer, which arose from self-love, more eager 
for its own repose and consolation than for the 
execution of the Divine will; he joyfully embraced 
all privations for the good of others, being sure 
thus to do what was more pleasing to God. One 
day, when he was meditating on that passage 
where the Apostle speaks of the enmity of so 
many to the cross of Jesus Christ, (Philip. iu. 
18,) he said to his good Master, ‘‘I protest, O 
Lord, that from this moment I will seek my 
satisfaction, not in my enjoyments, but in my 
sacrifices; not in the accomplishment of my 
desires, but in the renunciation of all that is 
pleasing to me; not in health, the conveniences 
of life, or even in the increase of my spiritual 
riches, but solely in the execution of Thy Divine 
will, The more Thou multipliest my privations, 
the less doubt shall I feel of Thy love. I wish to 
dry up the tears of Thy apostle, by behaving as a 
friend of Thy cross. No, I repeat it, my conso- 
lation shall no longer be to do what pleases me, 
but what Thou Thyself pleasest. I prefer to 
omit prayer, rather than devote to it time, which 
would be abstracted from the accomplishment of 
Thy Divine will.” Thus did this generous soul 
show himself prepared to renounce his consola- 
tions, and his spiritual delights, whenever it 
should be necessary, to please God. With equal 
generosity he mortified his judgment, by sacri- 
ficing his opinions, and his heart, by repressing 


all affection for creatures, that could in the least 
cool the fervour of his love for Jesus Christ. 
One of the fathers, who was intimate with him, 
related, that having for several days noticed him to 
be more than usually pensive, as if he were in 
want of something, or suffering, asked him the 
cause. ‘‘I am endeavouring,” answered Father 
Balthasar, ‘‘to work in myself so complete a de- 
tachment, that I may live here as I should live in 
the deserts of Africa, depending as little on things 
or persons, as I should do in a state of complete 
isolation.” He attained this object, as we shall 
see later, but only by mortification, both interior 
and exterior. This virtue in him was so active, 
that he seemed never to cease persecuting him- 
self. It was so exacting, that he pitilessly refused 
himegelf all that nature could desire, even in the 
smallest things. A man who aims at perfection, 
used he to say, should mortify himself in all 
things, in imitation of the Spouse of the Canti- 
cles, whose hands distilled the purest myrrh. 
‘‘Manus mee stillaverunt myrrham.” (Cant. v. 5.) 
And, added he, when he has once reached this 
complete mortification, he may say that “‘all is 
finished.” ‘‘Consummatum est.” (St. John xix. 
30.) He will have destroyed all obstacles to the 
Divine will, and nothing will any longer oppose 
his progress in sanctity. 

In these words he described his own happy 
state; for by means of continual and universal 
mortification, he had succeeded in destroying 
whatever could hinder his progress, in overcoming 


his passions, 1n acquiring great liberty of spirit, in 
a word, in gaining so complete an empire over him- 
self, that he was no longer subject to disquiet or 
ill-humour. Never was he more calm, than when 
it was necessary to reprove or correct others. 
Instead of troubling him as formerly, his passions 
were an assistance to him in fulfilling this duty, 
according to his own avowal; and he considered 
it a miracle of the grace of God. Owing also to 
his perfect mortification, his whole exterior was 
most religious and edifying, and there was a kind 
of odour of sanctity about him, which all who ap- 
proached him were sensible of. Levity and dissi- 
pation could not hold their ground in his pres- 
ence. Every one seemed naturally to become 
composed and recollected before him. His mo- 
desty was so great, and it exercised so much 
influence over hearts, that he might have said 
with holy Job: ‘‘ Lux vultus mei non cadebat in 
terram.” (xxix. 24.) His countenance was that of 
a penitent, mindful of the presence of God. His 
eyes were constantly moistened with tears. Never 
did he lose his gravity: but instead of being bur- 
densome, it was agreeable to every one, because it 
had nothing of melancholy about it, even when 
he had great reason to be sad. Several of his 
brethren have testified, that his appearance was no 
less edifying than his discourse, so that if their 
fervour required reanimating, it was sufficient to 
seek his company. He allowed himself nothing 
that could cause him to blush, nothing that was 
in the slightest degree unbecoming the gravity of 


& superior, so completely was he master of his 
movements and passions, an undeniable proof of 
his perfect mortification. 

Finally, as he had nothing so much at heart, as 
to live united to God, by constant love and 
familiarity with His Divine Majesty, we may 
easily infer the ardour of his zeal, in renouncing 
and mortifying himself in all things. Nothing, 
indeed, is painful to love. Charity, the Holy 
Ghost has said, is strong as death, its zeal is as 
invincible as hell. ‘‘ Fortis est ut mors dilectio, 
dura sicut infernus emulatio,’’ (Cant. viii. 6.) 
All that hinders its union with God, must give 
way and disappear. To reach its end, it gives all, 
it suffers all, it is ready for every sacrifice. 
‘¢ Witness,” said Father Balthasar, ‘‘ the example 
of Sichem who was enamoured with Dina. He said 
to her father and her brethren: ‘Let me be pleas- 
ing in your sight, and I am ready for every 
sacrifice. Make what claims you please, tell me 
what gifts will be agreeable to you. Provided you 
give me this girl in marriage I agree to every con- 
dition.” Dina’s brethren having required that he 
should submit to the painful rite of circumcision, 
this prince was circumcised with all his people. 
See the power of profane love; shall Divine love 
be less powerful and less generous? No, cer- 
tainly. He who, in earnest, desires to be united 
with God, is ready to give Him for this end what- 
ever He may require, esteeming that so precious 
an alliance cannot be purchased too dearly. And 
as God requires for this a spiritual circumcision, 


that is, the mortification of all his passions, and 
of self-love with all its desires, he begins by 
generously submitting to His will. In con- 
sequence, he retrenches all superfluities in the use 
of the faculties of his soul, and of his exterior 
senses, looking upon this as nothing, compared 
with the delightful union to which he aspires. 
He also feels himself greatly honoured, by acquir- 
ing in this state of absolute self-denial and abnega- 
tion, a new feature of resemblance to Jesus Christ, 
His apostles, and His disciples. One day, as he 
was meditating on these words of St. John: 
‘‘There stood by the cross the mother of Jesus, 
and her sister, Mary of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalen,” (St. John xix. 25,) God gave him 
the thought that this was an exceedingly great 
honour for them, which the Holy Ghost enabled 
them to appreciate, consequently they drew as near 
as possible to the cross. Thus, he said to him- 
self, Jesus Christ is nailed to the cross, His 
mother and the holy women, who represent the 
just, are near him, but His mother being the most 
holy, is the nearest. Sinners alone are at a 
distance from this cross, so that to them may 
justly be applied these words of the Psalmist: 
‘**Longe a peccatoribus salus.”’ ‘‘ Salvation is far 
from sinners.”’ Now, as I wish to be saved, I will 
approach as near as I can to the cross by mortifi- 
cation. 


CHAPTER V. 


BALTHASAR MAKES THE THREE RELIGIOUS VOWS, 
WHICH HE OBSERVED AFTERWARDS WITH PERFECT 


FIDELITY. 


After the two years’ noviceship prescribed in the 
Society, the novices are admitted to the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
though they are not solemn vows, yet those who 
have made them are truly religious men, as Pope 
Gregory XIII. has defined and declared. Bal- 
thasar made them at Abula, in 1557, with as 
much consolation as fervour, and on this occasion, 
offered himself to God unreservedly and for ever ; 
but as perfection does not consist in promises, 
but in their fulfilment, we shall see with what 
fidelity this Religious executed those he made. 
The reader can imagine it beforehand, after 
witnessing his perfect mortification. For, in the 
opinion of St. Thomas, the end of the three 
religious vows, is to remove the three chief 
obstacles to evangelical perfection, the love of 
sensual pleasures, honours, and riches, or as St. 
John calls them, the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of 
life. Itis not enough to renounce exterior things ; 
to destroy these obstacles, we must tear them from 
our hearts, and plant thera the virtues of chastity, 


poverty, and obedience, which can only be done by 
vreat mortification. Let us examine how Father 
Balthasar practised these exalted virtues. 


1.—HIS CHASTITY. 


There are, according to St. Bonaventure, three 
degrees, by which perfection in this angelical 
virtue is attained. The first is, an inviolable 
resolution never to offend God mortally or veuially 
in this way, but at once to resist the temptations 
that attack us, either by the flesh or the senses. 
The second is, a subjection of the flesh to the 
spirit which renders the assaults rare, and the 
victory easy to those who do not wish to be con- 
quered. The third supposes so complete an 
empire over the contrary passion, that the revolts 
of the senses are scarcely perceived, whence arises 
so great a contempt for these things, that they 
awake no desire in the inferior part of the soul, 
so that when necessary they are spoken of or heard 
with as much coldness, as if they were mud or 
stones. ‘This last degree can only be the fruit of 
a special grace, but God grants it to some privi- 
leged souls, and Balthasar was happy enough to 
be of the number. . 

Must we then conclude that he did not merit 
much by this virtue? It would be a great mis- 
take. The grace of which I speak, was not 
granted him from his childhood, and he had to 
watch and fight before he obtained it. A bold and 
shameless young woman meeting him one day in 


the country, dared to solicit him to sin, as did 
the wife of Potiphar the chaste Joseph on a similar 
occasion. He had at once recourse to prayer, and 
gained our Lord’s favour so far, as to obtain not 
only what he asked, preservation from sin, but 
also what he did not ask, the conversion of this 
sinner. Feeling himself divinely strengthened, he 
spoke to her in so moving a manner, that, 
bursting into tears, she resolved to confess and 
change her life. Instead of priding himself on 
this brilliant conquest, he became all the more 
cautious, taking every possible precaution to 
preserve the precious treasure of chastity, and 
avoiding the least occasion that could endanger it. 
‘‘T am constantly in fear on this point,” he used 
to say, ‘and certainly not without reason; for I 
hold it as a certain truth, that a man in danger of 
losing his purity, is in greater peril than if he 
were suspended from the top of a tower by a slight 
cord.” Our Lord increased his fear, by the 
knowledge He gave him of human misery, and of 
his own frailty. ‘‘ Behold,” He said to him one 
day in prayer, ‘‘ the weakness of creatures!’ and 
he saw it as a most frightful abyss, the aspect of 
which horrified him, and made him say: ‘‘O 
Balthasar, how canst thou be surprised at the 
faults of others, and not take every possible 
precaution to avoid them ?” 

From this time he became more prudent than 
ever. Ifa woman wished to speak to him alone 
out of the holy tribunal, he refused to hear her. 
If he was obliged to visit any one through charity, 


his companion was required to sit by him. Those 
pious women of whom he had the direction, he 
dreaded more than others: ‘‘ Because,” he said, 
‘‘ spiritual love is apt to pass its limits, and easily 
becomes carnal if we are not on our guard. Does 
not the best wine make the strongest vinegar ?” 
added he, the better to explain his thought. ‘‘Now, 
this change works imperceptibly. At first nothing 
is spoken of but what regards God, but very soon, 
in these intimate communications, nature slips in, 
their wills insensibly draw near to each other, and 
in the end contract so strong an alliance that it 
seems inseparable. Is it necessary to keep at a 
distance from God, in order to continue this 
affectionate intercourse? They resolve to do it, 
but not without some difficulty ; nevertheless, they 
forsake their good Master, for fear of causing 
mutual offence, for they believe that in acting 
otherwise, they would fail to observe the laws of 
that friendship which unites them. Then the 
devil comes in, increases the flame, throws a veil 
over their eyes, and ends by making them fall into 
the snare he has laid for them.” Not content with 
avoiding external occasions, this wise father 
always kept himself on his guard, neglecting no 
precaution to avoid being surprised by this 
dangerous enemy. Even when he was alone, he 
allowed himself no posture, no movement which 
did not correspond with the strictest modesty. 
He was especially careful in practising it on rising 
and going to bed. He consulted it in choosing 
the best positions for escaping the machinations of 


the tempter. ‘‘ The method of lying down to 
rest,” he said sometimes to his novices, ‘‘is not a 
trifling matter. A Religious should be so by 
night as well as by day, therfore his exterior 
should be always modest. If the desire of morti- 
fication is not entirely absent from his heart, he 
will cheerfully endure the excess of heat, or the 
inconvenience of an uncomfortable position. If 
the heat of the summer makes him disregard 
decency, how will he preserve it when he shall be 
attacked by fever ? Now, indeed, he is alone, but 
in that case his brethren would visit him, and their 
presence would make it more serious. Modesty 
is well worth the trouble to which we put ourselves 
for her sake, and when in health, we must prepare 
ourselves to practise it in sickness.” 


2.—HIS POVERTY. 


This holy virtue was always extremely dear to 
him, as he had nothing so much at heart as to 
imitate, in all things, the life of Jesus Christ. 
Besides, he was convinced that evangelical poverty 
is in religion a substantial virtue, and he used to 
say, on this subject: ‘‘ Let us be careful not to be 
deceived, in judging of ourselves from symptoms 
which cannot be relied on. The characteristic 
mark of a good Religious is not found in pious 
sentiments, nor in lights, nor in spiritual consola- 
tions, but in the satisfaction with which he swal- 
lows the bitter cup of holy poverty. He ought, 
then, to have an affection for this virtue, and it 


would be well for him to examine his interior dis- 
positions on this point. Besides, this examen is 
not difficult; a heart certainly loves poverty when 
it loves its companions, I mean, hunger, thirst, 
cold, privations, and contempt. If it be not so, 
the love of poverty is only a delusion. THe is not 
a true lover of poverty who runs to food when he 
is hungry, or to water when he is thirsty, as 
eagerly as animals do in the same circumstances. 
He does not truly love poverty, who is ashamed to 
wear ill-made, coarse, or old clothes. He does 
not love poverty, who cannot bear to be in want of 
anything. And if, after this, he wishes to be 
considered a good Religious, he deceives himself 
strangely.” Such was the servant of God’s idea 
of the practice of poverty. In accordance with it, 
he chose for himself the least agreeable food, the 
oldest garments, and the most inconvenient room. 
It was even remarked, that in celebrating the holy 
sacrifice, he took the poorest vestments, and some 
one having asked him the reason, he replied, that 
vanity and curiosity might easily seek gratification 
in a contrary choice. 

Far from dreading privations, even in necessa- 
ries, he sincerely loved and desired them, and 
he never asked for anything. And further, he 
often refused gifts from wealthy persons, in order 
to feel the privations of poverty, as well as to pre- 
serve his liberty, which those cannot always do 
who are eager for presents. It is true, that as 
St. Jerome has remarked, secular persons 
seem hurt by the refusal of their gifts, but in their 


hearts they cannot avoid greatly esteeming those 
who act thus, and praising their love of poverty. 
Never would this pious father wear a new habit. 
He would only take it after another Religious had 
worn it for a certain time. If new shoes were 
given him, he cleverly passed them on to one of his 
brethren, and took them back when they had lost 
their new appearance. Instead of asking for blank 
paper to write down his important exhortations, 
he wrote them on the covers of letters, to practise 
holy poverty. Some one having one day asked 
him why he did not keep a Concordance in his. 
room? “I prefer,” he replied, ‘‘to take a few 
steps to the library, when I wish to refer to it; it 
is another sacrifice made to poverty.’ He had no 
other seat than a stool, and when any distin- 
guished personage came to see him, he offered it to 
him, playfully saying, ‘‘This is a very poor throne 
for your occupation, who have at home so many 
magnificent seats, but, as you are aware, that you 
are in the house of the poor, you will kindly excuse 
it.’ The poverty of his room edified his visitors 
much more than abundant and comfortable furni- 
ture would have done. While he was at Métine, 
a chair, covered with silk, having been sent to him 
as an alms, he accepted it, saying he would give 
it the most honourable place in the house, there- 
upon he carried it to the kitchen, where it re- 
mained until it was worn out; his intention in 
this was to teach the novices, who were sent by 
turns to help the cook, that religious customs 
should be quite opposed to those of the world, and 


that what is there esteemed, is, in fact, only 
worthy of contempt. He had a kind of horror of 
valuable things, even though they might be holy, 
such as beautiful pictures, carved reliquaries, and 
choice rosaries. He gave, as a reason, that the 
hearts of religious persons are too much attached 
to these things, and they feel a difficulty in part- 
ing with them when the superior thinks it proper. 
Consequently, he refused all such presents, and if 
it was objected that he might give them away to 
his Religious, he replied, that they, like himself, 
ought to seek their consolation in God alone. 

He sometimes said to them, ‘‘ They who, out 
of love for poverty, voluntarily deprive themselves 
of what is agreeable, soon experience the truth of 
those words of the Royal Prophet: ‘My soul 
refused to be comforted; I remembered God, and I 
was delighted.” ‘ Renuit consolari anima mea, 
memor, fui Dei, et delectatus sum.’ On the con- 
trary, they who seek their own ease have nothing 
which leads them to think of God, and choose His 
delightful consolations. The love of God and 
confidence in His providence,” he added, ‘‘ make 
up sufficiently for the privations of poverty. 
Nothing is wanting to a man that loves God; I do 
not mean by this, he possesses wealth, but in 
reality he does not want it; for if he have no wish 
for anything contained in the shops of merchants, 
everything sold by them is to him a superfluity. 
If you love God in reality, your heart becomes 
detached from all things else; and hungering after 
Him alone, you can feel only contempt for the 


bonds of this world; but do not on this account 
fear that you will want what is necessary. Could 
this good Father refuse a piece of bread or a 
garment to him who seeks after Him alone? 
‘Seek first,’ He says, ‘the kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all the rest shall be added to 
you. ‘ Querite primum regnum Deli, et justitiam 
ejus, ef hoc omnia adjicientur vobis.’ He who 
knows the Heart of God, His wisdom and His 
power, has no solicitude of this kind. Since He 
requires hearts detached from earthly things, and 
intent on His service alone, He will, without 
doubt, provide for their temporal wants. Let us 
limit our desires to His fear and His love. The 
prophet has said, ‘ Nothing is wanting to them 
that fear Him.’ ‘Non est inopia timentibus 
eum.’” (Ps. xxxiii. 10.) 


0.—HIS OBEDIENCE. 

Full of esteem for this great virtue, he used to 
say, that it is the direct road to God; that in 
this blessed path, there can be no doubt or uncer- 
tainty; that itis a certain guide in all cases where 
sin does not manifestly appear; that religious 
persons may, with all confidence, follow the 
direction of their superiors, and leave to them the 
care of their souls, well convinced that it is God 
who guides them when they obey authority. 
‘‘ Some one may object,” he would say, ‘‘ that it 
may happen that he who commands, possesses less 
ability and experience than those who obey? Far 
from denying it, I confess that it frequently hap- 


pens; but what argument is that against obedi- 
ence? ‘The safety of this way is derived neither 
from the wisdom, goodness, nor prudence of 
superiors, but solely from the order and direction 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the same manner as 
His presence in the Blessed Eucharist depends on 
His institution, not on the holiness and virtue of 
the priests who consecrate.” 

‘“When His love,” he would continue, “ led 
you into religion, He knew very well, that you 
would occasionally meet with superiors of little 
virtue and experience, nevertheless, He wished 
you to be submissive to them for His love. This 
can never be in any way injurious to you, for He 
knows how to make use of their ignorance for 
your spiritual profit, which depends on the efficacy 
He has been pleased to give to obedience. When, 
therefore, a Religious is not equally obedient to all 
his superiors, whoever they may be, his obedience 
is to be suspected, as would be the faith of that 
person, who would venerate a crucifix of gold, but 
not a wooden one, for the object of his adoration, 
Jesus Christ, is the same in one as in the other.” 
Hence he drew the conclusion, that obedience is 
one of the greatest blessings of the religious life, 
as it is from obedience that the highest virtues 
proceed. ‘‘For this reason,” he said, “‘ when a 
soul begins to understand the government of God, 
she esteems- nothing so much as obedience, 
through which she receives so much honour, and 
so many spiritual blessings, and which she feels 
to be the means of her progress in perfection. 


She says then, to herself, with as much joy as the 
Royal Prophet, ‘The Lord rules me, and nothing 
shall be wanting to me. He hath placed me in a 
place of pastures, He hath brought me up on the 
waters of refreshment.’ (Ps. xxii. 1.) Dominus 
regit me, et nihil mihi deerit ; in loco pascue ibi 
me collocavit; super aquam refectionis educavit 
me.” 

With so high an idea of obedience, an idea 
which he had conceived in the beginning of his 
noviciate, it is no wonder that this virtue was 
always so dear to him, and was practised by him 
so perfectly. After the example of the ancient: 
fathers, he was seen to leave a letter half formed 
to go whither obedience called him, saying that it 
would be great rudeness not to answer the call of 
God immediately. During the different terms of 
his office as superior, he was always the first to 
arrive at the place to which all were summoned, for 
the ordinary actions of obedience. When he was 
travelling, no one could be more submissive than 
he, to the superior of the college where he hap- 
pened to be. Thus, for instance, when he wished 
to celebrate mass in another church instead of. 
that of the college where he was staying, he asked 
this permission of the father rector, who thought 
it proper to refuse him. Balthasar retired at once, 
without insisting further, and said Mass in the’ 
church of the house. He used to say, ‘‘ That: 
those who live under obedience may enjoy, if they’ 
wish, a great privilege not possessed by people in 
the world, that of having: no solicitude, either’ 


about what they should do, or the time and 
manner of doing it. It may very often hap- 
pen that a religious person is troubled with 
thoughts of this kind, but he has at hand an easy 
remedy; he has only to say to himself, ‘ What is 
the use of all these idle thoughts? What com- 
fort would it be to know what God intends to do 
with thee in future, or why trouble thyself about 
the food and clothing necessary for thy body? 
Has not God undertaken these cares in calling 
thee to His service? Do not lose the advantages 
of thy happy position. Do thy duty, and the 
divine goodness will take care of the rest.’ ” 

The following reflections on this subject were 
found in his journal: ‘‘ When the family of 
Tobias manifested their astonishment that the 
Angel Raphael should condescend to render them 
the lowest services, he made them this answer: 
‘When I was with you I was with you by the will 
of God.’ ‘Cum essem vobiscum, per voluntatem 
Dei eram.’ (Tob. xii. 18.) Iconclude from these 
words, that there are no low employments in the 
house of God; and am I not too happy that this 
sood Master deigns to make use of me in the 
most abject occupations? If He should even 
employ me in making bricks, I should still say 
that I did not deserve this honour; for it is one 
to render Him the smallest service. On this ac- 
count obedience is so dear to me, that there is no 
office so base in the eyes of the flesh, that I am 
not ready to undertake, were it even necessary to 
sacrifice all consolation. When a master engages 


a servant, he contracts the obligation of recog- 
nizing his services. Can there be any honour 
better adapted to satisfy a soul than the use God 
makes of her services, and the obligation He 
contracts towards her? Obedience,” he adds, 
‘gives a value to all our works. To prepare 
vegetables, or wash dishes, by the order of supe- 
riors, is a much more noble employment than to 
preach when God does not send us: and there is 
more merit in remaining hidden through obe- 
dience, than in doing great things through our 
own will.” 

‘“A Religious,” he said, “ought not to be 
anxious about what he shall do to-morrow. If 
the Devil should address this question to me, the 
answer ig easy. I shall do what Iam told. My 
duty is to please and satisfy God; if that be my 
object, I am assuredly a faithful servant. ‘‘ Com- 
mand, O Lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what Thou will- 
est. Dispose of me as Thou pleasest; inflict any 
kind of torture on my body; all is the same to 
me that comes from Thy holy will. Should it be 
required of me to please Thee, to spend my life 
in traversing the world, I am ready at once to 
depart, and to pursue my course without ceasing.” 
I will here remark that travelling was the thing 
to which he had the most repugnance, both on 
account of the weakness of his constitution, and 
his fear of losing his recollection. Nevertheless, he 
set off when his superiors required it, without re- 
mark, and regardless of his repugnances. Changes 
of place or office found him equally submissive, 


and gave him heartfelt pleasure when they caused 
him to go a step lower. Thus, for instance, when 
he was transferred from the rectorship of Sala- 
manca to that of the little town of Villa Garcia, 
he went joyfully to his new abode, desiring to 
spend there the rest of his days. ‘A religious 
man,” he said on this occasion, ‘‘ should be 
always satisfied with the destination of obedience, 
and should meditate, as he goes to it, on the 
words of the angel to St. Joseph: ‘Go into 
Egypt, and remain there until I shall tell thee.’ 
Fuge in Aigyptum, et esto ibi usquedum dicam 
tibi.” 

He never became discouraged in the difficult 
undertakings entrusted to him by obedience; 
though he believed himself destitute of the neces- 
sary talents to ensure success. ‘‘A religious 
man,’ he said, ‘‘ placed by the hand of God may 
count upon His assistance, and may be sure that his 
employment will be advantageous to him. If He 
gives him a load that is beyond his strength, He 
takes it upon Himself, for He is obliged to supply 
for the incapacity of His servant. Should He, 
for instance, command an ignorant man to teach; 
He puts Himself under the necessity of instruct- 
ing him. Should He employ in preaching a man 
who does not know how to speak, He obliges 
Himself to inspire him with what he ought to say 
to his hearers. For this reason, O Lord, far 
from fearing that Thou mayest impose upon me 
some duty that is beyond my strength, I desire it, 
on the contrary, that I may have Thee for the 


companion of my labours. Therefore, if my supe- 
rior command me to go into the pulpit to preach 
to a numerous auditory without preparation, I 
shall quietly obey, in the certain confidence that 
Thou wilt assist me, in the manner best pleasing 
to Thee.”” When a Religious is promoted by his 
superior to a difficult office, he may object his 
incapacity, saying that he has not the self-posses- 
sion, the learning, prudence, or any other quality. 
necessary ; but if the superior insist, he must 
obey without uneasiness, God will do for him 
what He has done for so many others. Had Saul 
and David what was requisite for guiding a great 
nation? or Josue for filling the place of Mosess 
Joseph for fulfilling the trust of Pharaoh, the 
prophets for accomplishing their important mis- 
sion, and the apostles for converting the world ? 
No, certainly; but He who sent them furnished 
them with the means of succeeding in their un- 
dertakings.” 

‘* He who obeys,” continued he, “ may be tran- 
quil in the midst of dangers; there 1s no safeguard 
more certain than obedience. Insomuch that a 
religious man, sent in pursuit of abandoned 
women, to gain them to Jesus Christ, and going 
solely through obedience, would have none but 
chaste thoughts, as if he were an angel of God; 
but remaining in his room through his own will, 
his mind may perhaps be assaulted by the most 
impure ideas. In fact,” he said, “I cannot think 
how any one can believe himself safe in refusing 
to do the will of God. What safety can there be 


where God is not? ‘ Without Him,’ says St. 
Bernard, ‘hope for no good; with Him fear no 
evil.”’’ It had often happened to him to think 
at the first glance, that the reverse of what he 
was commanded would be the most expedient ; 
but in the execution he had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that the judgment of his superiors was 
better than his own. Enlightened by this ex- 
perience, he considered obedience the counsel and 
the dispensation of God. Hence he concluded 
that a judgment which does not yield to autho- 
rity is a mistaken judgment. ‘‘ When a subject,” 
he said, ‘‘cannot easily perceive the wisdom of 
the order given him by his superior, these words 
of the Apostle may be cited to him: ‘ The just 
man lives by faith.’ Justus ex fide vivit.” (Rom. 
i. 17.) He may be told also that an order which 
is not understood is a mystery of faith, that ren- 
ders obedience much more meritorious. 

His Provincial gave him great pleasure one 
day, by telling him his own sentiments with re- 
gard to this noble virtue, so dear to our pious 
father. ‘‘ When the Father-General sends me on 
my rounds with precise orders to carry out, it 
seems as if heaven opened to me, and my heart 
bounds with joy; but when he tells me to consider 
what it will be best to do, this latitude causes me 
great anxiety.” 

Our holy father in his works of obedience, 
seemed to feel the hand of God putting him in 
motion and directing him, which made him quite 
easy about the consequences. He had some re- 


markable sayings on this point, which I must not 
withhold from my readers. ‘‘I can only belong 
to Thee, O Lord, by ceasing entirely to belong to 
myself. Our Lord has bound Himself by oath 
to make him increase who is faithful in obedience. 
Is it not of the obedient Abraham that it is said 
in the Book of Ecclesiastes: ‘No one has been 
like him in glory; he has faithfully kept the law 
of the Most High. Therefore God has bound 
Himself by oath to multiply his posterity like the 
sand on the earth’? (Eccl. xliv.) What do we 
risk when we sacrifice our consolations, and em- 
brace the cross for the sake of obedience? This 
generosity can have no other effect, than to in- 
crease our merit. Obedience is a continual cross; 
it is a sword that immolates our natural satisfac- 
tions; it is a mine of gold, a fountain of life; it 
is not then a small thing to be perfect in obe- 
dience, nor a trifling evil to practise it negligently. 
As a religious man has nothing else to do from 
morning till night, either his merit is great, or 
his loss immense. God Himself is the superior 
of obedient souls. O let Thy voice, my God, 
sound in my ears. I love the accents of obe- 
dience, they make my heart abound in consola- 
tion.” Such were the sentiments of the father 
on this great virtue. We shall, however, have to 
return to them when we speak of his conformity 
to the will of God. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HI8S ELEVATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD—HIS FERVOUR 
IN CELEBRATING MASS, AND RECITING THE DIVINE 
OFFICE. 


The Superiors of young Balthasar, seeing 
the progress he had made in virtue, and his 
qualifications for labouring in the salvation of 
souls, caused him to be promoted to the priest- 
hood, as soon as he had completed his studies. 
From that time his fervour was unbounded, and 
Almighty God admitted him to the most intimate 
familiarity. Profoundly penetrated with the im- 
portance of his duties, he performed them with 
admirable fervour. It was most edifying to see 
how carefully he recited his office. I do not think 
it possible to fulfil this obligation more perfectly. 
Notwithstanding the number of his occupations, 
he divided the seven canonical hours, and 
recited them as deliberately, and with as much 
tranquillity as if he had nothing else to do. He 
chose a solitary place to be more recollected, and 
he was never seen to perform this duty walking in 
the corridors, nor in public places, where exterior 
objects might distract him. He usually fulfilled 
this pious duty kneeling in the middle of his 
room. When his infirmities obliged him to sit, 
he did so, but used a mere stool without any 


support, and sat with his head uncovered, knowing 
well that outward reverence is a great help to 
devotion. In order to stir it up more effectually, he 
often said to himself: ‘‘ The angels should be my 
models, as I do on earth what the blessed do in 
heaven. Now, how do they behave in the presence 
of God? With what dispositions do they cele- 
brate His praises? with great purity of conscience 
and profound respect. What a disgrace it would 
be to me, if, destitute as I am of their angelica 
purity, I should not at least imitate their deep 
reverence !”” 

_ He did not like to perform this duty in common, 
because he wished to take what time he pleased in 
reciting it, to relish better the sentiments God 
gave him, and because he disliked that others 
should witness his consolations and delights. 
But it was easy to judge of the lights God gave 
him in this holy exercise, from the frequent use 
made by him of the Psalms in his exhortations, 
and by the depth of meaning which he discovered, 
in these invaluable songs of praise. This pro- 
ceeded from his attention to every word, and his 
care in considering and studying it. From the 
beginning to the end of his office, he never lost 
this actual and devout attention. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to describe the devotion with 
which he made the sign of the cross, and pro- 
nounced the names of the Three Adorable Per- 
sons. God granted him grace to feel that They 
blessed him, when he named Them with so deep a 
feeline of love. 


His fervour was still more admirable in the 
celebration of the holy mysteries, for which he 
made the most careful preparation. First, he 
neglected nothing to bring thither great purity of 
conscience, examining himself several times a day, 
and confessing frequently the faults he believed he 
had committed. He never failed to devote a cer- 
tain time to recollection, before he went to the 
altar. No occupation, no hindrance prevented 
him from offering daily this august sacrifice ; it 
was his pious custom even when travelling, though 
for this he was obliged sometimes to go without 
food, to expose himself to great inconvenience, 
and even occasionally to great dangers, as had 
happened to him in traversing the heretical 
provinces of France, in going from Spain to Rome, 
or from Rome to Spain. He said mass with so 
much tranquillity and devotion, that those present 
were greatly edified. One of our Religious told 
me, that he owed his joining the Society, to the 
edification the pious father had given him, in 
officiating during one Holy Week. ‘ Though I 
was then a secular,” he said to me, “I was so 
touched with his modesty and piety, that I re- 
solved to leave the world, and enter an Order 
which knew how to form such servants of God.” 
Another person enlightened from heaven, (St. 
Teresa), assisting one day at his mass, saw a 
diadem of remarkable splendour on his head, 
during the whole time, a certain sign of the 
fervour with which he was offering the holy 
Sacrifice. When Almighty God favoured him with 


extraordinary devotion, which irequentiy happened, 
he retired to a domestic chapel, where there was 
no beholder but his server, in order to enjoy more 
at length the sweetness of the Divine visit. In 
his necessities and temptations, in complicated 
and difficult affairs, his great resource was the 
holy Mass, in which he found the instruction, light 
and consolation which he needed. It wags 
rumoured among the Religious of the province, 
that the angel-guardians of the souls whom he 
directed, appeared to him sometimes at the altar, 
to reveal to him their defects, and point out the 
remedies. One of the fathers who was very 
intimate with him, having one day asked him if 
it were true, the holy man blushed, and made no 
reply. His silence was justly considered to be 
an answer in the affirmative, for if it had not been 
so, there is not the slightest doubt that hig 
humility would have made him at once deny it. 
St. Teresa shared the common belief in thig 
matter, as we shall see in the eleventh chapter of 
this work. For my part, I see nothing very 
surprising in it; for, if, according to the general 
opinion of doctors, the angels are present at this 
august Sacrifice, what joy must they not feel in 
seeing it so worthily celebrated? This explains 
their familiarity with this excellent priest. They 
loved him for his lively faith and tender piety, and 
as love is communicative, they conversed with him 
and enlightened him regarding things, which, for 
the glory of God, he desired to know. We see in 
his journal that he had a particular devotion to 


the angels, and especially for the one who assisted 
him at the holy altar: had not this devotion, then, 
its origin in the communications of which I 
speak ? 

After the holy Sacrifice, the pious father con- 
tinued for half an hour in profound recollection, 
thanking God for this great benefit, with all the 
devotion in his power. It was at that time 
principally, that God communicated to him His 
secrets, and bestowed upon him great spiritual 
lights. I will here cite some examples taken from 
his journal. 

‘“To day, (the feast of the Epiphany) after cele- 
brating holy Mass, remembering the happiness of 
the Magi at the feet of the infant Jesus, I desired 
to enjoy the same fervour, when the voice of God 
made me this interior answer: ‘The Magi 
adored Him out of themselves, but thou bearest 
Him in thy heart.’ I then perceived that my. 
happiness, and that of other priests who offer the 
holy Sacrifice, is superior to that of the Magi, 
consequently I have nothing to envy them.” 
Almighty God wishing to make known to him the 
reasons, that keep men ata distance from the holy 
table and the altar, gave him this interior light: 
‘It is surprising that there should be any rich, 
powerful, or learned men that seek God. Yes, it 
is truly wonderful and astonishing. If you ask 
Me why, I answer, because it is necessary that the 
idols fixed up in their hearts should be overturned, 
before they can worthily receive the holy ark. 
When I say the idols must be laid low, I mean 


that honour must fall in the noble, pleasures in 
the rich, and pride in the learned.’ Now these are 
things they love, and rather than sacrifice them, 
they prefer to bid adieu to the Ark of God, like the 
Philistines, who said: ‘Let not the Ark of the 
Lord remain longer in our land, for it is a source 
of misfortunes to us.’”’ If, then, we behold the 
powerful, rich, and learned absenting themselves 
from the Ark of the New Law, which is the Holy 
Kvucharist, or receiving it with so little profit, the 
reason is evident; they wish to keep the idol of 
Dagon on the altar of their heart, that is, they 
will not sacrifice the creature, of which they make 
their idol. However, if this idol be not over- 
thrown, if the sword of mortification do not cut off 
its head, hands, and feet, so that it can no longer 
speak, think, and act in its ordinary manner, the 
Ark of God will not work in these hearts, the 
wonderful deeds of its mercy; on the contrary, it 
will punish them by abandoning them to aridity, 
darkness, and hardness of heart, until they amend 
or give up Communion. For, this sacrament 
works differently in those who receive it, according 
to the diversity of dispositions. It hardens some, 
and softens others, as the sun melts wax and 
hardens mud. 

Again, our Lord gave His devout servant the 
following light: ‘‘If the life of the soul is extended 
to the body to which it is united, so that all the 
members share therein, even to the least, as the 
nails and the hair; how much more is the life of 
Jesus Christ communicated to the souls that 


receive Him at the eucharistic table? Is not this 
what He desired us to understand by these words: 
‘As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live 
by the Father, so he that eateth Me, the same 
shall live by Me.’ ‘ Sicut misit me vivens Pater, et 
ego vivo propter Patrem; et qui manducat me, et 
ipse vivet propter me.’ (St. John, vi. 58.) The 
soul may then say, on quitting the holy table: 
‘Thy life, O Lord, will suffice for us both, as 
well as Thy sanctity, Thy power, and Thy riches. 
If a little leaven changes the taste of the whole 
mass, and makes it ferment, what change canst 
Thou not work in a heart that receives Thee and 
gives itself to Thee. Nevertheless, there are souls 
that communicate without relish, and without 
softening the hardness of their hearts, but it ig 
their own fault. God does not suffice them; in- 
stead of being satisfied with so precious a gift, 
they cast a longing glance after tears and tender 
affections, they forget their divine guest, and are 
taken up with themselves; now, God will never 
satisfy their desires. He who is not contented 
with the highest gifts, is unworthy to receive a 
lesser. If these deluded souls reply, that in 
desiring tenderness and tears, their intention is to 
be more pleasing to God, He will answer them, 
that it is great ignorance to wish to please God 
otherwise than as He wills; that the best thing to 
be done in such a case, is to arm oneself with 
patience, and leave to God the ways and means. 
Wheu God comes to a soul, He does not leave 
beliind in heaven, or in the tabernacle, His riches 


and power, His sweetness and consolations; He 
does not come with His hands empty, but filled 
with graces. Whoever possesses Him, possesses 
all things along with Him. Is it not then clear, 
that the safest and shortest way of obtaining the 
possession of all goods, is to desire Him alone, 
Without thinking of anything else ? Enter on this 
path, and you will soon say with the Royal 
Prophet: ‘ He hath filled the empty and satisfied 
the hungry.’”’ (Ps. evi..9.) This holy man received 
many other lights which I shall not now mention, 
but speak of them more appropriately later. I 
will only add now, some admonitions. which may 
be very useful to priests, and to.all communicants 
in general. Well convinced that all might, if 
they pleased, enjoy the wonderful favours and 
spiritual delights, with which God loaded him in 
his thanksgivings, he exhorted them not to lose 
such great blessings. ‘‘I seem,” he said to them, 
‘to hear Jesus Christ giving you the warning He 
gave one day to His apostles: ‘ You will not 
have Me always with you. Me autem non semper 
habebitis.’ (St. John, xii. 8.) Yes, this is: what. He 
says to each of you after communion. It is only 
necessary to understand the meaning of these 
words, which is, ‘I am actually present in the 
midst of your heart, and I am come to give: you 
the opportunity of carrying on with Me a. holy and 
useful commerce. But, as you know, F shall not 
always remain with you. My presence is attached 
to the subsistence of the sacramental species. In 
a few moments they will be destroyed, and I shall 


then retire. Profit, then, of this short visit, to 
negotiate with Me, and enrich yourselves with the 
blessings I wish to beap upon you.’”’ The servant 
of God added these few words to this touching ex- 
hortation: ‘‘He who communicates, should en- 
deavour to lose none of that precious time, when 
the Divine Majesty dwells within him. I will 
show you how it may be spent holily. First of 
all, we must reflect on the presence of God, and 
adore Him with the deepest possible respect. 
Then we must acknowledge ourselves unworthy to 
behold His divine face, and humbly ask His bless- 
ing ; we must then listen attentively to the interior 
voice by which He deigns to speak to the soul, to 
profit by the lights He gives, and to follow His 
counsels. There are two defects in particular 
against which communicants should be on their 
guard; too short thanksgivings, and too much 
reading or meditation. Those who are guilty of 
the first fault, are very blind to their own interest, 
not to speak of their ingratitude and rudeness. 
God comes to visit them with His hands full of 
graces, and they leave Him to run after their plea- 
sures or business. Can we conceive such folly ? 
Every one who has a true love for his soul, instead 
of shortening his thanksgiving after communion, 
prolongs it as much as he can, according to the 
counsel of Ecclesiasticus, xiv. 16: ‘Lose not the 
benefit of the good day, nor any part of the blessing 
God gives thee.’ ‘Non defrauderis a die bono, 
et particula boni non te pretereat.’ 

‘“* The second defect, though less hateful, is no 


less injurious. Reading, meditations, and long 
prayers, have doubtless their utility, but they are 
misplaced during the time devoted to thanks- 
giving. These exercises, in fact, are supplica- 
tions that we send forth to God, to beg Him to 
come into our hearts; now is it the time to call 
upon Him, and entreat Him, when we are actually 
in the enjoyment of His presence? Besides, what 
can books or meditations teach us, that is not taught 
much better by Jesus Christ Himself present ? 
What sweetness and consolation can such means 
procure, that we do not find much more abundantly 
in communion ? If the reading of good books be 
a help to holiness, certainly, familiarity with the 
thrice Holy God is a much more efficacious aid. 
Reading raises up our heart towards Him, but 
our pious affections, such as we should have in 
our thanksgiving, draw down His towards us. He 
speaks to us in books, we speak to Him in holy 
prayer. 

‘‘O Lord, he is very sick who is fatigued by 
Thy visits ; that soul is very near a fall, that does 
not find her joy and satisfaction in thee. Where, 
in fact, shall she find it, if God does not suffice to 
satisfy her? Where shall she find the zeal and 
devotedness Thou meritest, if Thy loving visit 
cannot inspire her with these virtues? Thou 
honourest her by descending into her house, and 
Thou comest to bestow on her all sorts of goods; 
what ought not to be her gratitude? But if Thy 
conversation be burdensome to her, if she leave 


Thee to run elsewhere, itis clear that her heart is 
fixed upon something different from Thee.” 

Thus did this servant of God endeavour to in- 
duce priests and laymen, to profit better by the 
presence of Jesus Christ in their hearts, afte 
mass or communion. May his exhortations reach 
the hearts of all, who neglect or misemploy sc 
culpably the holy exercise of thanksgiving. 

This holy man also gave proof of his tende1 
devotion to this august sacrament in this way, 
that when he was before it, nothing was capable o: 
distracting him. His eyes were so fixed on the 
tabernacle, that one would have said, he savy 
Jesus Christ visibly present. Let us try to explair 
this mystery. The apostles, who were present 
at the Ascension of their dear Master, followed 
Him with their eyes, till-:a cloud received Him out 
of their sight. They saw Him no longer, yet the} 
still looked after Him, and seemed still to see 
Him, so strongly was His image imprinted on 
their minds, by contemplating Him. Our holy 
father was also often favoured with the light o: 
contemplation, and the impression it left behind 
was so deep, that he still seemed to see his God 
notwithstanding the veil of the Sacrament. Need 
we then be astonished, if he could not turn away 
his eyes from the holy tabernacle ? Through his 
lively faith and tender love, he made frequent visits 
to his beloved Saviour, remaining several hours in 
prayer at His feet, and sometimes whole nights. 
He would have desired never to leave Him, to 
mike amends for the solitude in which His chil- 


dren leave Him, to their shame, and the injury of 
their spiritual interests. In his opinion, one of 
the greatest favours granted to religious persons, 
is to possess in their houses this Adorable Sacra- 
ment, which enables them to visit It at any hour 
by day or night, which cannot be done by secular 
persons. We read in his journal, that one morn- 
ing, after visiting, according to custom, all the 
rooms of the college where he was rector, to satisfy 
himself that the Religious were employed in prayer, 
he returned to his own apartment, filled with con- 
solation, and for this reason. As he passed before 
the church in which Jesus Christ was present, it 
occurred to him that his college resembled the 
cenacle where the apostles were all met together, 
when their risen Master came to console them by 
His visit. The doors were shut, as the Gospel 
remarks, which did not, however, prevent Him 
from entering, and He said to them: ‘‘ Peace be 
to you.” ‘* Well,” said the pious rector, ‘‘I see 
here precisely the same miracle. The doors of the 
house are shut, and the disciples within, and 
Jesus Christ present in His tabernacle, in the 
midst of them, grants them peace, uniting them 
all in the sweet bond of charity.” His devotion 
towards the Blessed Eucharist was greatly in- 
creased, by his intimacy with persons of eminent 
sanctity, of whom we shall speak hereafter, and 
who had a special attraction towards this Sacra- 
ment. That may be explained in some degree 
naturally, as it is the custom of friends to com- 
municate their pleasures to each other. We have 


every day a proof of this in human friendship. If 
one has something particularly good in the way of 
food, he does not fail to ask his friend to partake 
of it with him, and spiritual friends follow the 
same instincts, if I may so speak. Was not this 
the thought of St. John in the Apocalypse, where 
he says: “‘If the Holy Ghost, or the Church, His 
Spouse, inspires you with an important truth, or a 
useful counsel, let him who hears say to his 
friend, ‘Come and share this light with me.’ ‘Kt 
qui audit, dicat: Veni.’ ’’ (Apoc. xxii. 17.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


FATHER BALTHASAR BEGINS TO LABOUR FOR THE 
SALVATION OF SOULS.—-GOD TEACHES HIM HOW TO 
EXERCISE HIS ZEAL, AND MAKE HIMSELF OF USE 
TO OTHERS, WITHOUT DETRIMENT TO HIS OWN 
PERFECTION. 


The Society having but few labourers at its 
commencement, and seeing an immense field be- 
fore it, ceased not to implore the Master of the 
harvest, to give it members, capable of labouring 
therein with fruit. Desires so ardent and so pure 
could not be ineffectual. Able and zealous work- 
men were granted it, and among them Father 
Balthasar Alvarez. He quickly gave proofs of his 
zeal; for scarcely was he raised to the dignity of 
the priesthood, than he began to labour for the 


salvation of souls. His first ministry was that of 
confessor, which he fulfilled with as much wisdom 
as success. No small merit at his age, when we 
consider, moreover, that this care for others was 
in no way injurious to his own perfection. Tho 
confessional is not without its dangers for young 
priests, who usually give themselves up to this 
work of zeal so completely, as to forget their own 
interests. How many may say of their com- 
mencement what the Spotfse in the Canticle said 
of his: ‘‘ They placed me in the vineyard to take 
care of the vines, and I have neglected my own.”’ 
‘‘Posuerunt me custodem in vineis, vineam meam 
non custodivi.” (Cant. 1.2.) Let us see how this 
is done. Too great solicitude for the souls en- 
trusted to them, distracts them from the attention 
due to themselves, dissipates their mind, and 
dries up their heart: then pride comes in, if their 
work be successful, and the wind of presumption 
and vanity carries them away. Should it not 
succeed, they fall into sadness or pusillanimity, 
or become impatient and disgusted. This is not 
the case with confessors, who have long laboured 
at their own perfection; they do not meet with 
the same dangers in this useful ministry. And 
was it not to teach us this truth, that Jesus 
Christ, Who possessed all wisdom from the first 
moment of His existence, waited until the age of 
thirty years before He laboured in the salvation of 
souls ? 

But in this happy beginning of the Society, the 
grace of vocation was so full, and the fervour so 


great, that it supplied for the number of years. 
Then, asin the Primitive Church, and the begin- 
ning of other religious Orders, even novices were 
seen, employed by God Himself in the work of con- 
verting sinners, and fulfilling perfectly this diffi- 
cult and important ministry. This was the case 
with Father Balthasar, as soon as his studies 
were completed. His fervour rendering him fit 
for all kinds of work, it pleased God to employ 
him as an instrument in the great affair of the 
salvation of mankind, and for this He gave him 
zeal, prudence and ability. But what was most 
admirable in him, was, that he occupied himself 
with others, without forgetting himself; that in 
this employment, he lost nothing of what he had 
acquired, and it did not hinder in the least his 
progress in perfection. I will say further: God 
made use of this ministry, to communicate to him 
a greater degree of spiritual wisdom, by three won- 
derful and hidden means, which Divine Providence 
usually employs for this purpose. I think it may 
be of use to point them out. 

In the first place, Almighty God so disposed 
events, that in all the places to which Balthasar 
was sent, he had the charge of confessing, or 
directing some persons of eminent sanctity, and 
sublime prayer. Now in these cases, the confessor 
and penitent render each other mutual assistance. 
The confessor assists the penitent by his lights 
and his guidance, and the penitent in his turn 
edifies his director by the fervour of his example, 
like the two seraphs of whom the Prophet Isaias 


speaks, who excited each other to celebrate the 
praises of the Most High, and to sing a canticle 
in His honour; and like the four mysterious 
animals which the Prophet Ezechiel saw striking 
each other with their wings, to rouse their anima- 
tion, and give greater rapidity to their flight. 
These comparisons appear to me just: for the 
words of a fervent and holy master are like flames, 
which enlighten the mind, and inflame the heart 
of a fervent disciple, and his example resembles a 
fire which increases the ardour of the master so 
much that there is between them a reciprocity of 
services. Now, as Father Balthasar had the direc- 
tion of several persons of eminent sanctity, as 
will be hereafter related, no doubt their example 
greatly assisted his progress in prayer, in humi- 
lity, mortification, and other virtues witnessed in 
him. 

And further, when persons of this description 
give an account of their souls to their director, 
and manifest to him the interior workings of the 
Holy Ghost within them, it is a new instruction 
for him. He notices every ray of Divine grace, 
and sees with admiration the varied paths, by 
which God leads souls to the perfection He re- 
quires from them. ‘These pure hearts are to him 
a book, wherein he can read the mystical science 
written by the Holy Ghost, in the souls of His 
elect. Finally, as these souls are sometimes very 
simple, and consequently liable to be imposed on 
by the Devil, the director is obliged to study the 
doctrine of the saints, to take care that the Devil 


deceives neither them nor himself. In both these 
ways, Father Balthasar profited greatly from the 
direction of some very enlightened persons, and 
in particular, from the illustrious Saint Teresa. 
‘‘ Her intellect,” said he to Father Ribera, who 
wrote the saint’s life, ‘‘ was of so high an order, 
and her prayer so excellent, that I was obliged to 
read for her guidance the best spiritual books, 
and to have recourse to God with all the fervour 
I was capable of, to obtain the necessary lights 
for such direction.” He obtained what he sought 
for, as was proved later by the penetration he 
showed in the discernment of spirits: insomuch 
that in him were literally fulfilled the words of 
Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘ The wise man will go in search 
of the wisdom of the ancients; and will study the 
prophets. He will lay up in his heart the in- 
structions of men of authority, and will seek out 
what is most hidden in parables. From the 
break of day he will give his heart to the God 
that made him, and will offer his prayers to the 
Most High. If the Lord should fill him with the 
spirit of understanding, the words of wisdom will 
fall from his lips like the rain from the clouds 
of heaven.” (Eccl. xxxix. 1.) 

After this second path, God conducts the direc. 
tors of souls into a third, in which He perfect: 
them. When kings provide nurses for their chil 
dren, they are careful that none but delicate nour 
ishment be given them, that their milk may b 
excellent: and the King of Heaven gives to thi 
foster-fathers of His ehildren. whatever ig best anc 


most delicate in spiritual food, that they may 
yield the delicious milk of doctrine, perfumed by 
their good example. This is, it seems to me, 
what the apostle wished to express, when he said: 
“If God console us, it is that we may console 
you: if He enlighten us, it is to give us the 
means of instructing you.”’ ‘‘Sive consolamur pro 
vestra consolatione, sive exhortamur pro vestra 
exhortatione.”’ (2 Cor. 1.6.) Now, as God des- 
tined Father Balthasar to nourish souls very dear 
to Him, He prevented him with the blessings of 
His sweetness, giving him the opportunity of 
knowing by experience those virtues, which he 
was one day to plant in their hearts. He raised 
him to a high degree of contemplation, that he 
might know how to guide in that path these 
chosen souls. This design of God is clearly 
shown in the grace He bestowed upon him, of 
uniting together the contemplative, and active 
life. In the beginning, it is true, he felt a repug- 
nance to occupy himself about his neighbour, ag 
he preferred the exercises of the contemplative 
life; but he was not long in perceiving that God 
wished him to unite the two, as he felt more de- 
vout and recollected, in the midst of the occupa- 
tions allotted by obedience, than in solitude. By 
this he understood, that this is the path of apos- 
tolic men, and he wrote in consequence in his 
journal as follows: ‘‘ Those who are sent by obe- 
dience to the assistance of their neighbour, and 
do not leave their confidence behind them, receive 
greater light, and find greater help to their devo- 


tion, than if they had remained in solitude. Was 
not this the thought of the Royal Propheé: 
‘* Those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
work amidst the great waters; they have seen the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
depths of the abyss.” ‘‘Qui descendunt mare in 
navibus, facientes operationem in aquis multis; 
ipsi viderunt opera Domini, et mirabilia ejus in 
profundo.” (Ps. evi. 23-24.) 

This holy man was indebted to prayer for so 
many graces. ‘The great.consolations with which 
God favoured him at that time, urged him to 
labour zealously for the salvation of others; and 
the means He suggested to him, of uniting with 
this labour the care of his own perfection, pre- 
served him from delusions) He had a high 
opinion and singular esteem of his apostolical 
vocation; regarding, it as an extraordinary favour, 
that he had been called to a ministry so pleasing 
to God. In fact, this was made known to him on 
two occasions, which I will mention. 

Having one day completed an important work, 
he saw, during his prayer the day following, Jesus 
Christ loaded with precious gifts, oppressed as it 
were by His burden, seeking to be relieved from 
it, and appearing disposed to reward any one who 
should do Him this service. But, notwithstand- 
ing His desire, He could not be dispossessed of 
these riches, because He found no one who would 
receive them. Father Bulthasar, reflecting on 
this vision, saw in it a proof of the satisfaction, 
the work he had accomplished had given to 


Almighty God. He also understood, that services 
of charity are the surest means of obtaining 
heavenly favours ; finally, he had no doubt that 
the intention of our Lord in this apparition, was 
to encourage him to persevere in this ministry, 
and to communicate to others the zeal that ani- 
mated him. 

Soon after, he was made sensible, by an extra- 
ordinary operation of grace, that practical charity 
towards our neighbour, is a very sacred duty, a great 
proof of love for God, of obedience to His Divine 
commands, and a happy sign, that the instrument 
is very pleasing to God. It was made known to 
him also, that those who are not deaf to the voice 
of our Lord willingly fulfil all the offices of 
charity, through obedience, convinced that thei 
works have God for their object, as they are done 
for His love. This consideration makes them feel 
so much sweetness in serving their neighbour, 
that they cheerfully bear all the fatigue and an- 
noyance they meet with, yield like soft wax to all 
that is required of them, willingly pardon those 
who offend them, and never show towards them 
any change of manners or of countenance. They 
know well that God will treat them as they have 
treated others ; with sweetness and mercy, if they 
have been good and merciful, with generosity, if 
they have been generous to their brethren. Such 
is, in effect, the teaching of faith, borne out by 
experience. ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given to you; a 
good measure and heaped up, and overflowing, shall 
they give into your bosom. Tor with the same 


measure you give to others, it shall be measured to 
you again.” (St. Luke vi. 38.) ‘‘ Date et dabitur 
vobis ; mensuram bonam, et confertam et coagi- 
tatam et super-effluentem dabunt in sinum ves- 
trum. Hadem quippe mensura qua mensi fueritis, 
remetietur vobis.” This is the reason why the 
friends of God regard the wants of their neigh- 
bour as mines of gold that enrich them. Need 
we then wonder that they labour at works of 
charity with so much zeal and patience ? 

It is not uncommon to find among apostolic 
workmen a temporary exhibition of zeal; but it 
is not so with persevering and constant zeal, 
because the perils and difficulties encountered in 
their ministry have too often the effect of discou- 
raging them. Almighty God, wishing Balthasar 
to be superior to this melancholy inconstancy, 
made known to him from the beginning, the ad- 
vantage that may be derived from these perils and 
difficulties. This was by means of those words of 
Psalm evi. that I have already quoted: ‘‘ Those 
who labour amidst the great waters, have seen the 
works of the Lord.” The holy man, in meditat- 
ing on these words, perceived at once, that aposto- 
lic labourers, who embark on this ocean, must 
expect storms, and he found a confirmation of this 
in the following verse: ‘‘ Its waves have risen ; 
they mount up to heaven, and descend into the 
depths.” ‘‘ Exaltati sunt fluctus ejus. Ascendunt 
usque ad ccelos et descendunt usque ad abyssos.” 
(25-26.) ‘* No matter,” he said to himself, ‘‘ if 
God allows these tempests, .it is not that His 


workmen may perish, but that they may cry out to 
Him at the sight of danger, and that their faith 
may be perfected. ‘They cried out to the Lord 
in their trouble, and He assisted them.’ ‘ Clama- 
verunt ad Dominum cum tribularentur; et de 
necessitatibus eorum eduxit eos.’”’ (Ps. cvi. 28.) 
He greatly relished this teaching of the great St. 
Bernard: ‘It is better to labour for our neigh- 
bour’s salvation, even if we commit some faults 
in doing so, than to escape them by applying 
solely to our own perfection.” Virtue, he used to 
say, that has not been tried by contact with our 
neighbour, cannot be great. It is amidst combats 
and temptations that charity triumphs, patience 
and humility are confirmed, and purity shines in 
all its brightness. Now, where are these pre- 
cious trials to be found, but in our relations with 
others ? - ° 

These relations not being, however, through 
human weakness, free from danger, God was 
pleased to fortify His servant against the fear of 
yielding, by making him fix his eyes on the help 
He gives in such cases, and inspiring him with 
lively confidence in His merciful providence- 
The admirable lights given him in these matters 
in prayer, were s0 numerous and so varied, that 
they will be mentioned in almost every chapter of 
this Life. For the present I will mention one 
instance only, which will show the confidence with 
which le undertook all that God required of him, 
‘* How foolish it is in you,” he said, “‘ to hope to 
succeed in an affair, which God does not entrust 


to you; and how foolish also to think that another 
will fail in an undertaking of which God confides 
to him the execution, because the means seem to 
you disproportioned to the object in view. When 
we see from a distance, a man shooting at a 
mark, it appears as if the arrows did not go to the 
object; but when we are nearer, we see that he 
aimed well. So it is with the counsels of God: 
His choice of means may sometimes astonish our 
ignorance: but it is no less true that they are 
excellently adapted to attain the end proposed, 
because He can do whatever He pleases.” 
Notwithstanding the dangers to which his min- 
istry exposed him, fear was not at all habitual to 
him. Prayer, like another tower of David, fur- 
nished him with all sorts of weapons for attack 
and defence, that is, to make war on all vices 
without being wounded himself. From the height 
to which prayer raised him, perceiving the snares 
laid by the Devil in his path, he took his mea- 
sures, and rendered them useless. There in 
secret, he consulted God regarding his employ- 
ments among men, entreating Him to bless his 
intentions, and to direct him in those delicate 
affairs which were in truth His own. There, as 
in a Divine wine-cellar, he drank deep draughts 
of that generous wine, which formerly transformed 
the Apostles, and so inflamed them, that they 
spoke with tongues of fire. This was the reason 
why his exhortations, and even his letters, had 
so much power over hearts: at his voice sinners 
were converted, the tepid renewed their fervour, 


and the fervent became still more so. And this 
ministry, imposed on him by obedience, helped 
much towards his advancement; it was a spiritual 
bread that nourished and strengthened his soul, 
according to those words of our Saviour: “ My 
food is to do the will of Him that sent Me, that 
I may perfect His work:” ‘‘Meus cibus est, ut 
faciam voluntatem ejus qui misit me, ut perficiam 
opus ejus.” (St. John iv. 34.) Now what was 
this work, but the salvation of men? He was 
therefore himself benefited by all that he did to 
save them. This made St. Gregory say, that the 
food of the just is the conversion of sinners. 
Whenever the eagle, hovering in the air, perceives 
a dead body, he pounces upon it eagerly, to satisfy 
his hunger. Thus, the just man, animated with 
holy zeal, runs wherever he sees an opportunity of 
labouring for the conversion of sinners, that he 
may feed on that nourishment which is- so pleas- 
ing to God, and so profitable to himself. 

A zeal so ardent might be carried to extremes, 
and deal with others too freely and incautiously ; 
but God preserved him from this fault, by mak- 
ing him sensible, that great virtue is required to 
exercise this ministry with safety. The following 
words show his opinion on this point. ‘‘If a 
priest be not solidly virtuous, what risk does he 
not run of becoming frivolous, seeing, as he does, 
so many follies ; of being defiled by listening to so 
many shameful sins; of losing himself in effect 
by constantly conversing with lost men? It is 
not easy to watch at the same time, over our- 


selves and over others, to treat so many pestilen- 
tial diseases without being infected. Moreover, a 
true apostolic labourer ought to find nourishment 
in the poison that kills sensual men. ‘ Priests,’ 
said Almighty God by the mouth of the Prophet 
Osee, ‘shall feed upon the sins of My people.’ 
‘Peccata populi mei comedent sacerdotes.’ (Osee 
iv. 8.) Labour for the good of souls exposes, 
then, to real danger those who are employed 
in it; therefore St. Denis taught that a priest 
should possess the following qualifications in 
order to work with safety. 1. He must be like 
God. 2. He must not expose himself to danger, 
but through obedience. 3. He must not enter 
upon his duties without being well prepared for 
them. These qualities will not be wanting if he 
be careful to place himself by prayer under the 
direction of the Holy Ghost, if he have firm con- 
fidence that He who sends him will assist him; 
and if he believe firmly, that He is too good to 
allow the duties which He imposes upon him, to 
be pernicious to him. This does not, however, 
dispense him from taking proper precautions. 
Let him then watch carefully over himself; keep 
his senses under restraint, and never expose him- 
self unnecessarily to dangerous occasions. Falls 
are the consequence of imprudence; not of obe- 
dience to the orders of God. Finally, when his 
work is finished, I advise him to examine how he 
has conducted himself, and if he should have 
committed some imprudences, to impose a pen- 


ance on himself, resolving to avoid them in 
future.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PRUDENCE AND SKILL OF FATHER BALTHASAR IN THE 
DIRECTION OF SOULS-—-WISE MEANS WHICH HE 
USUALLY EMPLOYED. 


When Jesus Christ sent His disciples to go 
through the world and labour for the conversion 
of sinners, He said to them: ‘‘ Be wise as serpents, 
and simple as doves.’ ‘‘ Estote prudentes sicut 
serpentes, et simplices sicut columbe.” (St. Matt. 
x. 16.) These then are two necessary qualifica- 
tions for evangelical labourers, to procure the 
salvation of others, without endangering their own 
perfection ; prudence, and simplicity; prudence, in 
what regards poor sinners, simplicity, in what 
concerns their own interest. But what sort of 
prudence and simplicity must it be? Jesus 
Christ has taught us this by the comparison He 
makes. They must borrow of the serpent his 
penetration and dexterity, to make use of it in the 
choice of means adapted for gaining souls, even 
having recourse, if necessary, to the cunning of 
this crafty reptile, in order to fight him with his 
own weapons. As for the simplicity necessary for 
their own safety, it is that of the dove, a model of 
innocence, of pure intention, meekness, and 


humility,—precious virtues, which forming as it 
were an armour, will greatly assist them in gain- 
ing hearts. 

Such were the qualities manifested by Father 
Balthasar in his difficult and dangerous ministry. 
As he was a man of prayer, God enlightened him 
during that holy exercise, and this Divine light 
taught him practical methods of uniting these two 
things so opposite in appearance. One may be 
regarded as the principle and foundation of all the 
others; it is this: whenever he was obliged to 
converse with men, he regarded only God and 
His glory, and desired nothing but to please Him 
by his service. Hence it mattered little to him 
whether his ministry were agreeable or inconve- 
nient, whether his penitents or hearers were nobles 
or country people, learned or ignorant, rough or 
cultivated, agreeable or disagreeable. One single 
thought of faith possessed his mind, and inspired 
him with equal interest for all; that God, their 
common Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, led 
those souls to him by His holy inspiration, that 
he might take care of them in imitation of his 
good Master, Who has so well described His 
charity in these few words: ‘‘ All that My Father 
gives Me shall come to Me; and him that cometh 
to Me, I will not cast out.” ‘‘Omne quod dat 
mihi Pater ad me veniet, et eum qui veniet ad me 
non ejiciam foras.” (St. John vi. 37.) These 
words had deeply touched Father Balthasar, and 
from the beginning of his ministry he had made 
them the rule of his actions; consequently he 


laboured for souls only through obedience, received 
all whom God sent him, had no wish for any 
others, and did them all the good in his power, 
with the intention of pleasing God alone. He 
had no wish to seek anything else, for he feared 
to incur the reproach of the Prophet Malachy : 
‘‘'Who is there among you that will close the 
doors, and kindle the fire on My altar for nothing ?” 
‘* Quis est in vobis qui claudat ostia, et incendat 
altare meum gratuito.” (i. 10.) 

This purity of intention made him equally 
accessible to all, without partiality. His zeal was 
as great for the poor as for the rich. His penitents 
well knew this, and all therefore had confidence in 
him. ‘‘Why does Almighty God,” used he 
sometimes to say, ‘“‘remind us in the Book of 
Wisdom, that He has created both little and 
great, and that He has the same care for all?” 
‘‘Pusillum et magnum fecit, et sequaliter cura est 
de omnibus.” (vi. 8.) No doubt it is to show us 
that we are neither to despise the lowly, nor 
neglect the great. By another effect of this true 
charity, he perfectly observed the rules of good 
breeding, being grave and courteous with persons 
of consequence, and kind to the poor and to 
children, which gained him the affection of all. 
To this intention of pleasing God alone, the 
father owed that influence which he possessed 
over the great, who are, however, very little before 
God, whose minister and representative the priest 
is. The most eminent men, and he was the 
director of manv. were sensible of his spiritual 


superiority, and treated him with the greatest 
deference. His sanctity impressed them to that 
degree, that they would not have dared to speak in 
his presence of worldly affairs, or of those which 
did not relate to God. He was obliged to encour- 
age them by taking the initiative in edifying con- 
versation, so much respect had they for his 
dignity, and for the Spirit of God that dwelt in 
him. 

To this superiority, of which he knew how to 
make such excellent use, this worthy priest 
joined great liberty of action, the result of his 
disinterestedness and of the purity of his heart. 
In fact, his love for his penitents had nothing of 
flesh and blood about it, it was an affection pro- 
duced by charity, and consequently entirely 
spiritual; he loved them, not for themselves, but 
for God, and God alone; no view of interest 
actuated his zeal, and he not only did not seek, 
but refused their presents, however earnestly they 
might entreat him to accept them, for fear of 
fettering his sacerdotal liberty. Though he loved 
them sincerely, he was very careful to keep his 
heart free from all attachment, that he might be 
ready to leave them whenever obedience required 
it. He would not allow them to become attached 
to him either. On this account, whenever he 
made known to them his departure, or his 
temporary absence, no one dared to show before 
him the pain this gave them; he left them entirely 
at liberty to make their confessions to others, or 
to consult them on spiritual matters, provided 


they chose men who were capable of this office, 
and that their wish to do this were not the result 
of inconstancy or curiosity; even more, he 
absented himself from his confessional from time 
to time, to give them an opportunity of confessing 
to other fathers. 

If he had given himself up to the ardour of his 
zeal, he would have worked night and day for the 
salvation of his neighbour, and would have 
neglected for his sake, the care of his own per- 
fection; but he was careful not to carry it to so 
injurious an excess; he knew that when Almighty 
God introduces His servants into the cellar which 
contains His precious wines, He begins by 
regulating their charity, that if the wine of love 
and zeal inebriate them, prudence may keep them 
within the bounds of wise discretion. Con- 
sequently, he only received under his direction as 
many souls as he could guide, without neglecting 
his own; for his design was not to have a great 
number, but to make those whom God confided to 
him, advance greatly in perfection. ‘‘It would 
be,”’ said he sometimes, ‘‘to misunderstand the 
spirit of our institute, if we gave ourselves up in- 
discriminately, to the souls that require our 
services in all parts. I know no more certain 
means of secularising the heart, and in con- 
sequence, of destroying the religious man within 
us. No doubt we must work for our neighbour’s 
salvation, but according to rule and measure, that 
is, with that moderation which unites with it 
prayer and spiritual progress. A wise workman 


uses his tools only for the work that suits them. 
What would he gain by acting differently? For 
example, if in the morning, he blunt the edge of 
his hatchet, it will not do in a day the work that 
it would otherwise have done in an hour, and this 
painful and laborious work will after all be a 
failure.” 

He was one day asked to define a perfect 
evangelical labourer: “‘It is not,” he answered, 
‘he who hears a great number of confessions, and 
at the same time neglects his exercises of piety, 
but he, who, fulfilling them with exactness, 
succeeds all the better in making his penitents 
advance in virtue, though they be few in number.” 
As for himself, he admitted nothing that holy zeal 
could suggest, for the perfecting of those belonging 
to him, according to the measure of their grace, 
for he did not believe that any one was entirely 
incapable of advancement in virtue. ‘If all 
souls,” he would say, “‘ are not capable of mental 
prayer and other interior practices, they may at 
least, with the help of the graces communicated to 
them in the sacraments, make progress in the 
reformation of their morals, the correction of their 
defects, and the acquisition of true and solid 
virtues.”” With this desire for the advancement 
of his penitents, it is easy to believe that he had 
no wish to see his confessional besieged by a 
crowd, nor to give his time to souls, who, content 
with escaping hell, had no esteem for the evan- 
gelical counsels. Persons of this sort, who knew 
his zeal, and his spirit, would not address them- 


selves to him, which he was Jar from regretting, as 
he had thereby more opportunity of assisting 
souls that wished to obtain perfection. God had 
given him great skill in guiding these souls, 
and he took the greatest care of them, saying, 
‘‘ That he was no less obliged to sanctify his 
penitents than to correct their vices, and that he 
dreaded equally, the account he should have ta 
render to the Sovereign Judge for both.’ Con- 
sequently, he neglected nothing to induce his 
penitents to humble themselves, to mortify thei1 
passions and vicious inclinations; and to assist 
them in this holy undertaking, he tried them 
himself, sometimes by saying to them what would 
wound their self-love, sometimes by prescribing 
them acts contrary to their will, or making them 
give up certain things to which they were attached. 
He had received a gift of so great tact and 
delicacy, that these proceedings, though very pain- 
ful, never irritated any one. His penitents, on the 
contrary, liked him all the better, and convinced 
of the benefit they derived from him, always 
returned to him with fresh pleasure. I have said 
that he did not spare their self-love; I will 
mention some instances to prove it. He would 
say to some in a tone of reproof: ‘‘It seems to 
me that you make very little progress, and it sur- 
prises me; for if I had done for some others what 
I have done for you, I have no doubt they 
would have advanced much more than you.” 
Sometimes he would only say: ‘‘ Let us not lose 
the time that others employ so usefully for the 


good of their souls.” But he said it in such a 
manner that the penitent felt his heart penetrated 
with compunction, and disposed to shake off his 
tepidity. He used the same method, to keep up 
the fervour of those who advanced the most 
rapidly, adding some mortifying trials of which 
experience had taught him the utility. What in 
fact is prayer, however fervent it may be, without 
mortification? It is an illusion, a mere blaze, as 
all masters agree unanimously. 

Finally, he recommended all to overcome them- 
selves in those things, for which they felt the 
strongest repugnance, to diminish the number of 
their visits, to avoid conversations, or to take a 
less prominent part in them, to moderate the 
luxury of their furniture, clothes, and tables, to 
choose in all things what was most conformable to 
modesty, humility, and their condition in life. 
He particularly exhorted them to bear humilia- 
tions and contempt in silence, saying they would 
never find more favourable opportunities of gaining 
riches for heaven. Lastly, to confirm his wise 
counsels more strongly, he was himself the first tc 
put them in practice on all occasions in their pre- 
sence, as will be shown in the description we shal 
give of his conduct in the different places where 
he lived. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


FATHER BALTHASAR, BEING SENT TO AVILA, PRO- 
DUCES GREAT FRUIT IN THE DIRECTION OF 
SEVERAL SOULS OF EMINENT SANCTITY. 


Besides the general good which Divine Provi- 
dence has in view in the distribution of His 
workmen, He does not lose sight of the spiritual 
necessities of souls that are dear to Him; it even 
sometimes happens, that the good of such souls 
is the reason of an apostolic man being sent to a 
particular place. It seemed, indeed, as if the 
mission of Father Balthasar to Avila had been 
arranged by this special providence. Besides the 
office of minister, which he exercised there for nine 
years, he confessed a great number of seculars in 
the church of the college, and found time also to 
go to see others, to direct them in the way of 
perfection. It is of this ministry that I am going 
to speak, because he rendered it most fruitful, 
especially in some souls, called by God to eminent 
sanctity. 

There was in the town a large community of 
priests, united under an ecclesiastic of great 
virtue, named Baza. His design was to send them 
to give missions in the diocese, but, before all 
things, he endeavoured to form them to the virtues 
of so holy a state. He did not require to be long 


acquainted with Father Balthasar to find out lis 
lights and zeal, and to be convinced of his sanctity. 
Then, like another John Baptist, he placed his 
disciples in the father’s hands, that he might 
direct them and communicate to them the virtue 
and learning required by their ministry. The 
father, entering into his views, assembled them 
together as often as possible, and spoke to them 
of God so fervently, that the emotion he produced 
in them, lasted several days. He accustomed 
them to the practice of mortification, and gave 
them a rule of life arranged with singular wisdom. 
Lastly, he obliged them to come every week to 
confess their sins, and give him an account of 
their exercises of piety. Assisted by these means 
of sanctification, they became exemplary men, and 
living proofs of the gift granted to the father, of 
directing souls in the path of perfection. We will 
mention a few facts in proof of his skill in this 
office. ; 

A distinguished nobleman, Augustin Ozono, 
had made his confession to him in a serious ill- 
ness; the father, having visited him in his con- 
valescence, spoke to him with so much energy and 
unction, that he made him resolve to leave the 
world, and live like a Religious, dividing his time 
between spiritual exercises and works of mercy. 
Astonished at this change, this gentleman ex- 
claimed at the sight of the arm chair, in which 
Father Balthasar had so often sat to enlighten and 
instruct him: “‘ Ah, if that chair could speak! 
what touching and sublime things would it not 


recall to my mind!” The father greatly contri- 
buted to the perfection of Francis Salzedo, whom 
St. Teresa has so greatly praised in her writings: 
she named him the Christian cavalier, because 
he knew how to unite the counsels of the Gospel 
with the customs of his rank, retrenching in his 
behaviour whatever the world opposes to the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. Our good Religious ren- 
dered still greater services to Francis Guzman ; 
he was an ecclesiastic possessing many rich bene- 
fices, but whose life was that of a secular: he wore 
the dress and led the life of a worldling, spending 
his revenues in decorations, furniture, banquets, 
and equipages, to the great scandal of those who 
knew him. Almighty God, who had over him 
designs of mercy, caused him to make the pious 
father’s acquaintance, and scarcely had this skilful 
physician touched him with his blessed hand, 
than he was changed into a new man. He re- 
sumed the dress of a priest, and renounced his 
benefices, reserving only a pension of one thousand 
ducats, the greater part of which he gave to the 
poor. He kept in his house only a boy to wait upon 
him, and became as mortified as he had before 
been addicted to good cheer. All the time unoc- 
cupied by his ministry, was employed in works of 
charity ; he devoted himself with special zeal to 
the care of the sick, rendering them all the services 
their state required, however repulsive, painful, 
and humiliating they might be. Having been 
appointed canon of the cathedral in place of his 
brother, he changed nothing in his occupations, 


he gave more alms than ever, thanks to his new 
benefice, which was very considerable ; nor were 
poor sick persons the sole objects of his charity ; 
he gave abundantly to monasteries, to all the poor 
he met with, but especially to the bashful, whom 
he sought out as eagerly as they endeavoured to 
conceal their misery. His expenses were so great, 
that none could understand how his revenues could 
meet them. One year, particularly, three hundred 
poor persons, supported by him, formed a case that 
could not be explained naturally, and it was clear 
that God wrought miracles in his favour. 

Several severe illnesses were sent him to increase 
his merit and sanctify him yet more. When these 
trials began, Father Balthasar was no longer in 
those parts. His superiors had sent him to 
Métine, and when there, he was told of the suffer- 
ings of his beloved disciple. He immediately 
wrote to him the following letter. ‘‘ As soon as 
I heard of the sufferings you are enduring, I began 
to fear you might not profit by them, as fully as 
He who sends them to you desires; but, having 
since been informed of your patience, I have been 
filled with consolation. Nevertheless, I am told 
that you are much depressed, and it is to be feared 
that you may give way to languor. On such 
occasions as these, a friend should come to the 
assistance of his friend, therefore I do not hesitate 
to interrupt my business to give you a helping 
band. Open your eyes, Sir, and acknowledge, in 
the evils that afflict you, the tender love God has 
for you. Ah! do not doubt it; it is because He 


loves you, that He will not leave your faults un- 
punished, nor your virtues imperfect. It is true 
that He has kept your soul long on the cross, 
which has contributed not a little, to mortify your 
passions and evil inclinations, but that was not 
sufficient to make you resemble His Divine Son. 
It was necessary that your body also, should be 
nailed to the cross, on which this good Master 
expired. It depends upon you, now, to be truly a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, and I expect it of you 
with as much joy as confidence. I am going to 
request the prayers of our fathers and brothers, 
to obtain from the Divine Goodness, that your sins 
may be no obstacle to this great grace, and that 
your health may be restored, to be employed here- 
after solely for His glory and according to His good 
pleasure.” 

This good priest had an ardent desire to join 
the Society, but the superiors would never consent 
to receive him, on account of the great good which 
he did in the town; this was a painful privation to 
him, to which he could never entirely reconcile 
himself. When he felt his end approaching, he 
expressed a wish to die, where he had not been 
allowed to live; his prayer was granted, rooms 
were given him in our college, where he made a 
holy end, and his remains repose with those of 
the fathers in the crypt of the church. Before 
expiring he was heard to cry out, that he was 
going into eternity with joy, knowing well that he 
should be admitted into heaven; and St. Teresa 


assures us, that she saw his soul carried by angels 
into the abode of glory. 

Father Balthasar directed with equal wisdom 
many distinguished persons who addressed them- 
selves to him, prescribing to each, rules for his 
spiritual guidance, in accordance with his state, 
that they might practise them with fervour and 
perseverance. Through this discretion, he seldom 
failed to attain his end; it will be easy to prove 
this by example. Having required of a man in 
the world, that he should confess and communicate 
every Monday ; he was so faithful to this advice, 
that during thirty-four years he never allowed 
himself to change that day for another, so much 
did he respect the authority of his confessor. A 
lady, who had become a widow at the age of nine- 
teen, omitted nothing that could enhance her 
beauty, which was itself remarkable, and in this 
she acted through pure vanity. Having taken 
Father Balthasar for her confessor, he induced 
her, notwithstanding her great repugnance, to lay 
aside all worldly pomp, and give herself seriously 
to the service of God. She had reason to con- 
gratulate herself on her obedience, for in reward of 
her sacrifices, she received the greatest benefits 
from our Lord. So generous, in fact, is this good 
Master, that He never fails to exalt to true honours, 
those who despise themselves for His love, and to 
pour His heavenly consolations into hearts, de- 
tached from affection to earthly goods. He 
guided by this path of renunciation of delights 
and inordinate vanity, the women under his direc- 


tion. Some quitted him, not being able to resolve 
on these sacrifices, but the greater number entered 
into his views, and followed his advice; of this 
number was a young person named Anne Reyes, 
whose vain tastes were a great obstacle to her 
perfection. When he had freed her from her 
more serious faults, and had gained her confidence, 
he told her that her refinements in dress were very 
disagreeable to him, and that he was determined 
to allow them no longer; that in devotion, the 
exterior must not be in opposition with interior 
recollection, but that both should keep pace toge- 
ther: he never again returned to this subject, 
continuing the work by another method, well 
known to all his penitents, and which Anne 
learned at her expense. When anything dis- 
pleased him in her, he assumed a severe expres- 
sion, which made her tremble; she then endea- 
voured to find out what was defective in her ex- 
terior, and corrected it as speedily as possible. 
This severity in the father was of the greatest 
service to her, for she acquired in a short time a 
great command over her passions, profound peace 
and a largeness of heart, which assisted her in 
attaining a hich degree of prayer. 


CHAPTER X. 


DURING HIS STAY AT AVILA, HE GREATLY ASSISTS 
MARY DIAZ IN ATTAINING HEROIC VIRTUES.—A 
CONVERSATION THEY HAD TOGETHER ON FIVE 
KINDS OF SUFFERING, VERY MERITORIOUS IN THE 
SIGHT OF GOD. 


The most happy circumstance of his residence 
at Avila, was his being enabled to render useful 
assistance to two illustrious women, rivals in 
perfection, I mean Mary Diaz and St. Teresa. 
The first edified the town at that time by her 
eminent sanctity, the remembrance of which was 
long kept up. Why is it not still existing in the 
memory of those who dwell there, and why is it 
not known to all souls that aim at perfection? 
They would have reason to blush and be con- 
founded at the example of this peasant woman. 
Is it not humbling to see a girl without learning, 
or education, raise herself up to heaven in her 
contemplations, and dwell there habitually by her 
affections, whilst with perhaps many more helps 
and graces, we remain buried in the mud of earthly 
things. This pious girl felt most happy in meet- 
ing with such a confessor as Father Balthasar ; 
and the father on his side, profited much from his 
knowledge of her. It is certain, that the conversa- 
tion and example of this angelical young woman 


increased his fervour, and that the assistance he 
rendered her, greatly increased his reputation in 
the Society, and among the inhabitants of the 
town. But let us hasten to satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity, as he desires no doubt to become 
acquainted with Mary Diaz. 

Mary Diaz belonged to a village near Avila, and 
from her childhood gave notice by her virtues, 
bf the eminent sanctity to which she was one 
day to rise. After forty years spent in virginity 
with her family, she lost her father and mother, 
and the desire of serving God more perfectly, led 
her to Avila. Her first step in her new abode, 
was the distribution of her property to the poor. 
Afterwards, being already bound by the vow of 
chastity, she added those of poverty and obedience 
to her confessor. He, who was a Jesuit, did not 
approve of this last vow, therefore she supplied for 
it as far as she could, by abandoning her will 
entirely to God. That she might live in more 
profound recollection, she obtained leave from 
the bishop to live in a cell belonging to the Church 
of St. Millan, from which she could see the 
tabernacle ; this was to her an unspeakable con- 
solation, as she had a tender devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Having once fixed her abode 
in this solitary cell, she no longer left it except to 
go to Confession and Communion in the Church of 
the Jesuits’ College. This isolation from creatures, 
and continual presence of the Sacrament of Love 
which she called her neighbour, made her advance 
rapidly in spirituality ; she received such a gift of 


prayer, that she astonished the ablest theologians, 
by the depth and exactness with which she spoke 
of the mysteries of faith. 

About this time, Father Balthasar having 
urrived at Avila, Divine Providence sent him this 
soul, of which he took the charge the more 
willingly, as he saw that she was singularly 
favoured by God. He applied himself first to 
become acquainted with her defects and imperfec- 
tions, in order to labour at their correction; he 
then neglected nothing to establish her solidly in 
humility, obedience, resignation and patience, los- 
ing no opportunity of mortifying her. When she 
asked for him at the confessional, he made her wait 
whole hours, or he would tell her to come the last, 
though she had been there long before the other 
penitents; instead of answering her questions 
mildly, he gave her dry and disagreeable answers. 
Sometimes, after she had waited long, he sent her 
away without hearing her, and having allowed her 
three Communions a week, he sometimes re- 
trenched one, sometimes two, without telling her 
the reason. This plan of conduct, which might 
offend sensitive persons, was nevertheless full of 
wisdom ; for, before a soul can live to God, she 
must die to herself, and to make her die, she 
must be mortified. Now, ordinary mortifications 
Jo not affect truly pious souls, because they are 
detached from all things here below; their con- 
solations and pleasures are wholly spiritual. They 
must then be tried in those things, that their 
submission to the will of God may be unreserved, 


and that they may depend on Him alone. He 
had ordered her to go to other confessors, when he 
was not able to hear her, that she might not lose 
the great blessing of Communion. One day, 
however, changing his mind, he went to her in 
the church, and told her he would hear her con- 
fession, before she approached the holy table. The 
next day was her Communion day, she went early 
to the confessional, and let him know she was 
waiting ; he would not go, however, until he was 
told that four others had arrived, and even then 
he made her allow them to go first. Other 
penitents came successively; they were heard 
before her, and the dinner hour struck before all 
were dismissed, so that the poor girl was put off 
until the next day. When that came, the father 
managed things so that she did not succeed better, 
and he kept her thus twenty days in succession, 
deprived of Confession and Communion. These 
privations undoubtedly made her lose many graces , 
but her losses were more than compensated by her 
pious desires, by the fervour of her preparations, 
and especially by so long an exercise of truly 
heroic mortification, which disposed her to receive 
these two Sacraments afterwards more frequently 
and with greater fruit. I do not know whether 
this pious girl understood the father’s design, but 
she submitted to these painful delays, without 
murmur or complaint. 

One day she took a fancy to go to the church 
leaning on a stick, as if she had wished to appear a 
person of importance. The father seeing her, 


went straight up to her, and asked her what that 
meant. ‘‘ No doubt you wish,” he said, ‘‘ to deceive 
those who see you, making them believe you are a 
creat lady; truly, your pride has reached its 
height. Go and put your sceptre in the square. 
You will return in the manner befitting a poor 
girl like you.” She instantly obeyed, and went to 
the father, who refused her Communion as a 
penance for her thoughtlessness, but she humbled 
herself so profoundly, and begged his pardon so 
earnestly, that he was touched, and allowed her 
to go to Communion. 

About this time she began to be persecuted by 
devils. One day, when their attack had been 
more than ordinarily terrible, she felt so great a 
dread of them, that she took a little child into her 
cell to sleep, that its presence might make her feel 
more safe during the night. Father Balthasar 
having come to see her one morning, was much 
surprised to see a crib with a child asleep; he 
desired to know the meaning of it, and when she 
told him, he reproved her sharply for what he 
called cowardice. ‘‘ What,” said he, “‘ at your age 
to be so destitute of courage! after all our Lord 
has done for you, are you not ashamed to be want- 
ing in the confidence you owe Him!” At these 
words, Mary took up the cradle, and carried the 
child back to its mother. It must be acknowledged 
that the reprimand was just, for souls of this 
degree of virtue ought not to be so much afraid of 
the devil, knowing that without God’s permission 
he cannot hurt them. They should not place 


their confidence in creatures, but in the protec- 
tion of the Creator, under which they will be in 
safety. 

The father, having heard that she went out 
occasionally, to visit some ladies in the town, told 
her, that instead of losing her time thus, she 
ought to employ it with God. That was sufii- 
cient to determine her to leave her room no 
more. This change did not please the ladics who 
were deprived of her society, and as they easily 
guessed the cause, they came to see her, and 
complained bitterly of her confessor. Mary could 
not deny the fact, and, wishing to excuse the 
father, as much as possible, told them in her sim- 
plicity that he had rather recommended recollec- 
tion to her, than forbidden her to make visits. 
However, she kept firm to her purpose of making 
them no more. The more the father mortified 
her, the more she liked him, perfectly under- 
standing the spiritual benefit she derived from hig 
guidance. She therefore constantly adhered to it, 
even in his absence. ‘‘ How happy am JI,” she 
often said, “to have met with such a guide! 
What wisdom and sanctity I find in him! Alas! 
we shall be very far separated in paradise. 
Where, in fact, can God place me, but near the door, 
with the children that have died immediately after 
baptism? It will not be so with this excellent 
father, whose eminent sanctity is preparing him a 
high place in that happy abode.” Then, alluding 
to his custom of mortifying her, she added, smil- 
ing: “I foresee one thing, that is, when the 


father in passing, sees me in so low a place, he 
will not fail to say to me as usual, ‘Stay there, 
then, lazy and cowardly child, as you would not 
rise higher.’”? Blinded by her humility, she little 
knew the opinion the father had of her; though 
on every occasion he humbled and mortified her, 
he at the same time considered her a soul of high 
sanctity; and he soon allowed her daily Commu- 
nion. God’s judgment of her was no less favour- 
able, as we may conclude, by the great favours He 
granted her. Often, in assisting at Mass, from 
her tribune, she saw in the Host a Child of exqui- 
site beauty, and in the chalice red Blood, the heat 
of which was manifested by a light smoke. 
When the priest divided the Host she still saw 
the Child, whole and entire in each particle. 
Where could this ignorant girl have learned such 
sound theology, if the visions granted her had not 
been really Divine? I think I may here make 
known an instruction derived from this pious girl, 
well adapted to edify my readers. When I was 
in my noviceship, Father Balthasar, in exhorting 
us one day to the love of sufferings, the great 
advantages of which he was enumerating, gave us 
an account of a conversation he had had with 
Mary Diaz on this subject. She spoke of five 
kinds of suffering, not merited, and therefore 
highly advantageous to those, who knew how to 
endure them with resignation, and conformity to 
God’s will. If my memory do not deceive me, 
she spoke of them to the father as follows. 

First kind.—Cold and heat, dry and wet, tem- 


pests, storms, winds, earthquakes and other events, 
which should cause only joy in those who love the 
Divine Will. Regarding this, the father told us 
that during one very severe winter, Mary, almost 
destitute of clothing and in a eell as cold as ice, 
suffered so much that she could not help com- 
plaining before the Blessed Sacrament. ‘‘ What,” 
answered our Lord, ‘‘it is I who do this, and 
you dare to complain of it!’ ‘‘ By these words,” 
said the father, ‘‘ He evidently meant her to un- 
derstand that it is enough that these evils come 
from the band of God, to induce us to bear them 
without complaint, according to the Royal Pro- 
phet, ‘I was silent and opened not my mouth, 
because it is Thou that hast done it.’” (Ps. 
Xxxvili. 10.) 

Second kind.—Corporal discomforts, from what- 
ever source they spring: that is, either from 
a superfluity of humours, as_ sickness, pains, 
melancholy, sadness, weariness and disgust, or the 
necessities to which we are all subject, as hunger 
and thirst, sleeplessness, fatigue, the privations 
of poverty, and a thousand similar things. Now, 
she added, we ought to bear all this quietly, be- 
cause these inconveniences are allowed by Divine 
Providence, either to punish our faults, exercise 
our virtue, or for other ends that we do not know, 
but which must be most wise. 

Third kind.—Characters unlike or opposed to 
our own: for instance, when we have to live, or 
transact business with choleric or phlegmatic per- 
sons, or with those whose pride is easily wounded. 


In this point, masters have much to suffer from 
their servants, and servants from their masters. 
It is the same with Religious living in community, 
where many different characters are met together, 
God so willing it for the exercise of His elect. 
The father added, that no virtue is perfect, unless 
it be tried in this manner by our neighbour. 

Fourth kind.—The humiliations and contempt 
we meet with, which are more difficult to bear 
than bodily sufferings, and therefore of far greater 
merit in the sight of God. 

Lifth kind.—Spiritual troubles, which it is 
often impossible to remedy, such as aridity, dis- 
tractions, obscurity, discouragement, scruples, 
temptations of various kinds, and external perse- 
cutions of devils. All these things, she said, 
come from God, to Whose will we should patiently 
submit. To this kind belong also the trials, to 
which confessors and superiors subject those they 
direct and govern, to prove or perfect their virtue, 

These instructions of Mary Diaz were the fruit 
of her own experience: for God, after inspiring 
her with an ardent desire of suffering for Him, 
had not spared her in any of these ways; and on 
this account the father cited her as an authority. 

At the request of one of her confessors, she 
remained six years in the house of a noble lady, 
unknown to whom she suffered a cruel persecu- 
tion, hated by the servants, who, doubtless through 
jealousy, heaped upon her insults, derision, 
abusive language, and even ill treatment, and 
carried their cruelty so far as to refuse her the 


food she required. To put an end to these annoy- 
ances, one word would have sufficed; but she 
preferred to keep silence, believing that this ill- 
treatment was the just punishment of her sins. 
When she had consecrated herself to God by the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, her. 
heart became so dry that she ventured to com- 
plain, or rather, to express her surprise to His 
Divine Majesty. ‘‘O my God,” she said to Him, 
‘it is when I have just given Thee all that I 
have, and that I can give Thee, that Thou treat- 
est me thus! Does that seem good in Thy 
sight?” Nevertheless, instead of consoling her, 
He allowed the Devil to persecute her terribly. 
He also added sickness with severe pains. It 
was clearly proved then, that the complaint of 
which I have just spoken was not in earnest; 
for these new trials, instead of appearing ex- 
cessive, were not enough to satisfy her. Having 
attained the age of eighty, she begged God to pro- 
long her life, to give her time to suffer more. 
St. Teresa, telling her one day how ardently she 
wished for heaven: ‘‘ As for me,” she said, “I 
wish for it as late as possible; for in this land of 
exile, I can give something to God, by labouring 
or suffering for His glory, but in heaven, I 
should have nothing to give Him. No doubt, it 
is very sweet to rejoice, but we shall have all 
eternity for that.” These two different desires 
had each a solid foundation; but that of Mary 
Diaz was far preferable, because it proceeded more 
from grace, which can alone inspire the love of 


the cross, and hinder the soul from falling under 
its weight: finally, this pious woman, enriched 
by her sufferings, and loaded with merits, died at 
Avila, leaving to those who had known her, the 
most beautiful example of patience, not to speak 
of her other virtues. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FATHER BALTHASAR BECOMES THE DIRECTOR OF ST. 
TERESA.—REVELATION OF THIS GREAT SAINT 
CONCERNING HIS PREDESTINATION. 


During the same time, lived at Avila, Mother 
Teresa of Jesus, a Carmelite nun in the monas- 
tery of the Incarnation, whose life I am not going 
to relate, as it is known to every one. Spain, 
already so honoured by giving birth to St. Igna- 
tius and St. Dominic, derived fresh glory from 
this illustrious woman, who, at a later period, 
founded the Order of Barefooted Carmelites. 
Father Balthasar was far from being a stranger to 
her heroic virtues: we have the proof of it in her 
own words. One of her nuns asking her one day, 
if she would do well to consult this father: 
** Very well,” answered St. Teresa, ‘‘ and I should 
regard it as a great mercy of God towards you, if 
that father would undertake to direct you: I have 
gained more from my intercourse with him, than 
from all other directors; and if I have made any 


progress in perfection, I owe it to him more than 
to any one.”” We see in her works, that. she re- 
joiced to have met with the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, which furnished her with two excellent 
directors. ‘‘ The first,” she said, ‘‘ did me much 
good; the second still more: it was he (Father 
Balthasar) that led me into the path of high and 
solid perfection, by detaching my heart from crea- 
tures, and accustoming me to be content with 
God alone.” 

This was, in fact, the first service he rendered 
to this great soul. His lights and experience 
made him aware of the injury to souls caused by 
human attachments. ‘‘ Particular friendships,” 
he said, ‘‘ enslave the heart, make it lose the pri- 
vilege of its liberty and ingenuousness, and ren- 
der it incapable of familiarity with our Lord; 
they cause us to occupy ourselves far too much 
with the person beloved, are a loss of time, banish 
God from the heart, and prevent us from uniting 
ourselves to the Supreme Good.” Seeing that 
Teresa had a difficulty in breaking off some 
friendships, because she thought it would be un- 
grateful, he undertook to destroy this obstacle to 
her advancement. He advised her, for this pur- 
pose, to recommend the matter seriously to God 
for several days, saying a ‘‘ Veni Creator’ each 
time, to obtain the light of God on the subject. 
Teresa followed this advice, and felt the benefit 
of it; for she had a vision in which God said to 
her: ‘‘ Teresa, I wish you no longer to converse 
with men, but with angels.” From that time she 


no longer sought consolation from creatures, and 
had no friendship but with holy souls, and she 
was very careful at the same time to avoid all im- 
perfections, and especially those excesses which 
she had formerly allowed herself. This shows the 
prudence and skill of this able guide, who, in- 
stead of roughly plucking these friendships from 
her heart, contented himself with leading her into 
the right path, where God Himself would not fail 
to perform this difficult task. It is, in fact, the 
best method of acting for the purification of souls 
to whom God is accustomed to communicate Him- 
self familiarly. ~ 

But the father did not neglect to labour him- 
self at her reformation in many things. He was 
very careful, for instance, to moderate the eager- 
ness of her desires, that she might become mis- 
tress of herself, and firmly established in peace. 
Thus, having received from her, one day, a letter 
to which she asked for a speedy answer, as a 
relief to some trouble that had happened to her, 
he answered her that very day, but took care to 
write on the outside that he forbade her to open 
the answer until thirty days had elapsed. It was 
a terrible mortification to her; she punctually 
submitted, however. He tried her still more 
severely at a period of tribulation and adversity, 
on the way in which she was led, which was in 
truth very extraordinary. ‘All who know you,” 
he said to her, ‘‘ think you are under a delusion, 
and I am not very far from thinking the same.” 
He forbade her Communion for twenty days, to see 


how she would bear this trial; finally, he exer- 
cised her in so many ways, and mortified her so 
severely, that she was often tempted to leave him, 
but an interior reproach always prevented her from 
doing so. She remained therefore as long as God 
permitted it, under the guidance of this wise 
master, for whom she felt as much affection as 
respect. 

These sentiments were quite just: for when he 
was convineed of her being led by a good spirit, 
both by light from above, by the reading of her 
works, and perhaps still more by the result of the 
trials to which he had subjected her, he became 
her support, her defence, her consolation and 
refuge amidst the desperate attacks of her ene- 
mies. She gives this testimony of him in her 
writings—let us hear her own words: ‘‘ My con- 
fessor, a very holy Religious of the Society of 
Jesus, has defended me, I, know, on several occa- 
sions from my detractors. When he was told that 
I was deceived by the devil, he answered: ‘It is 
impossible; for I know from experience that she 
has corrected her faults, and has made great pro- 
gress in virtue.’ This father had no less humi- 
lity than prudence, and this humility was a 
great torment to me. Though he was a man of 
prayer and of profound learning, not wishing, 
however, to rely on his own judgment, in a way 
in which he had yet no experience, he had much 
to suffer as well as myself, from the manner in 
which I was blamed. He was told one day, and 
I knew it at the time, that he ran great risk in 


believing my words, of being deceived by the 
devil; and to induce him to abandon me, several 
examples of confessors deceived by their penitents, 
were quoted to him. Ii was truly a work of Pro- 
vidence, that he persevered in hearing my confes- 
sion and directing me, as he had done up to that 
time. ‘Be careful,’ he said to me, ‘not to 
compromise yourself, or to depart from the rules 
I have prescribed for you. On this condition, I 
promise to continue to take charge of your soul. 
He also ordered me to conceal from him nothing 
that passed within me, assuring me, that if even I 
were under the influence of the devil, this candour 
would prevent him from injuring me, and that 
God would make his malice favourable to my pro- 
gress in perfection. He also consoled me, and 
always told me to keep up my courage. Alarmed 
by his recommendations, I obeyed him in all 
things, though very imperfectly. O how much he 
had to suffer during the three years that I was 
under his care! In the great persecutions of 
which I was the object, and in those occasions 
when God permitted me to be judged unfavour- 
ably; though I was often innocent, my detrac- 
tors blamed him for the defects they reproached 
me with, and considered him responsible for the 
illusions, of which they believed me to be the 
dupe. In vain did he attempt to defend me; 
they nevertheless continued to assert that I was 
in danger of being lost, and that it was his duty 
to prevent it. Besides these troubles, he had also 
to remove my fears, and maintain the peace of 


my soul. Let others judge if I had not reason to 
fear that he would abandon me; but no, God 
powerfully assisted him, and his virtue gave him 
invincible courage. He was eager to console me; 
telling me that if he had had a little more confi- 
dence in his own lights, he might have spared me 
all this suffering. I think that God enlightened 
him regarding this affair during the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass.” 

These words of St. Teresa make known to us 
two things which tend to the father’s praise. On 
one hand, his humble prudence, which did not 
allow him to trust his own opinion in an affair of 
so much importance ; on the other, the solidity of 
his judgment, which was always favourable towards 
his holy penitent, when other directors joined in 
condemning her. In approving of her spirit, and 
of the way in which she was led, he did only what 
every one has since done, and the Church herself 
also. 

When the saint undertook to found the mon- 
astery of recollection, some contradictions having 
arisen, the father ordered her to suspend this 
affair. It seemed even, as if he were inclined to 
make her give it up. But God, Whose will was 
different, told him one day, through Teresa her- 
self, to take for the subject of his prayer the next 
day, these words of the ninety-first Psalm: 
“Quam magnificata sunt opera tua, Domine! Ni- 
mis profunde facte sunt cogitationes tue.” ‘ How 
wonderful are Thy works, O Lord; Thou alone 
knowest how to execute them.” Father Balthasar, 


in meditating on these words, saw that God desired 
this establishment, and that He would make use 
of Teresa to accomplish this important work. In 
consequence, he told her that the foundation of 
the monastery must be carried on, assisted her 
himself with all his strength, and helped her to 
draw up the laws and constitutions by which the 
whole Order is still governed. It is true that 
this prudent virgin sought assistance from the 
lights and experience of several learned and pious 
Dominicans; but as long as she could have Fa- 
ther Balthasar’s assistance, he was her guide and 
her ordinary adviser. He took great part, for in- 
stance, in the foundations she made at Métine- 
du-Champ and at Salamanca, to which places 
he was sent in succession as rector. Even in 
his absence, she did not fail to have recourse 
to him in her perplexities and doubts, and on 
his side, he lost no opportunity of assisting her 
by his letters and his credit. In proof of this, I 
will cite a fragment of a letter which he wrote 
her from Salamanca to console her under some 
affliction. ‘‘ May Jesus be your light and con- 
solation in your troubles. If I write you these 
lines, it is more to satisfy you than to fortify your 
strength, for God usually helps you in the least 
combats you have to sustain. ‘God forbid,’ said 
the holy apostle, ‘that I should glory in anything 
but the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And I 
say, God forbid that I should think, you seek your 
glory elsewhere than in that cross, whose sweet- 
ness you know so well. If God requires the 


death of Isaac, that is, of our own satisfaction, 
He renders us a real service: let Him put the 
fire and sword into the hand of Abraham, that the 
sacrifice may be consummated. I have no fear on 
this point, for I know how pleasing this sacrifice 
is to souls that love God. I have also remarked 
that your affairs succeed much better in storms, 
than in tranquillity. What I advise you under the 
circumstances is, to hope much, to be silent, and 
to beg of God that He would make known to you, 
if what you desire is in accordance with His good 
pleasure. He alone can manifest to His people 
what can be brought about by His power, and the 
sublimity of His counsels. As for me, I will do, 
here and elsewhere, what depends upon me for 
your service.” 

He assisted her, in fact, in all ways, and her 
Religious also, at Métine, Salamanca, Val d’Olet, 
and wherever he met with them. It was a real 
consolation to him, to aid them in their undertak- 
ings, and to labour for their sanctification, as he 
regarded them as burning lamps or torches, which 
are consumed before the Adorable Sacrament. 
These services were pleasing to God, as may be 
remarked in certain events that will be related in 
due course. At the present moment, I will only 
speak of a signal grace obtained for him by Teresa, 
in gratitude for all he did for her and her founda- 
tions. It happened that the father was severely 
assaulted by a temptation regarding his eternal 
predestination,.so that he no longer knew what to 
think about his salvation. Teresa, being aware of 


this terrible trial, had recourse to our Lord to 
obtain his deliverance, and it was not in vain; 
scarcely had she finished her prayer than God 
gave her the assurance that this father would be 
saved. He also showed her, the high place that 
he would one day occupy in heaven, and added, 
that he surpassed in perfection all the holy souls 
then living. Teresa, full.of joy at so favourable a 
revelation, went to the father, and told him to 
take courage, for God had just made known to her 
that his salvation was certain. At the same 
moment the temptation ceased, and was succeeded 
by the most consoling hope, which convinced him 
that the revelation really came from heaven. 
Shortly after, he had himself a similar one, as we 
shall see later. Iwill only point out here, what 
this revelation made known regarding the virtue 
of this holy man. By the testimony of the Spirit 
of God, he then surpassed the most perfect souls 
that existed in the world at that time. Never- 
theless, there were men highly distinguished for 
virtue, both in the Society, and in other religious 
orders. Now, if he excelled so much in sanctity 
at the time we speak of, what would he become 
later ? for he lived several years longer, and never 
ceased his progress towards his end. Besides, 
Almighty God does not usually make known these 
secrets to souls of ordinary virtue, who might be 
tempted to pride, or fall into tepidity. Therefore, 
as He granted this grace to Father Balthasar, it is 
a certain proof that He was sure of his humility, 
and of his fervent zeal to advance in this noble 


career. In fact, he laboured with even more 
courage for the glory of his Master and the salva- 
tion of his neighbour. St. Teresa, greatly com- 
forted by a revelation so honourable to her father, 
made it known to the Religious of the Society, to 
her nuns, and to several fathers of the Order of 
Preachers. To keep it in remembrance, she wrote 
down the account of it, which was found among 
her papers after her death, by the first historian of 
her life, the Bishop of Sarragona. The same pre- 
late relates, that the saint one day told a lady of 
rank, that in her communications with the father, 
on the degrees and methods of prayer, she had 
always found him superior to herself, not only in 
theory, but also in practice, which is not a little 
thing to say. We shall ourselves also be enabled 
soon to show forth the truth of this assertion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS SENT TO METINE-DU-CHAMP, 
WHERE HE MAKES HIS GREAT VOWS IN 1567. 


The great success of the father at Avila in the 
work of the sanctification of souls, having brought 
out his zeal and talents, no less than his sanctity, 
his superiors sent him to Métine, to exercise 
there the functions of rector and master of 
novices. This was in 1566, after the feast of the 
Epiphany. But before we relate the good he did 


to others, it is well to make known two circum- 
stances that concern him personally. 

On the first of May, 1567, he was admitted to 
the profession of the four vows, a high degree 
in the Society, to which only men of superior 
learning and virtue are admitted, for an intention 
that I will explain. There are in the Catholic 
Church two states of perfection, one composed of 
those who tend to it, the other of those who have 
attained it, and have the charge of guiding others. 
The first is that of Religious, who, according to 
the teaching of St. Thomas, are not obliged to be 
perfect, but to labour to become so, by the means 
laid down in their rule; the second is that of 
bishops, for whom, to have gained perfection is a 
duty, as their office obliges them to teach others, 
but as bishops cannot fulfil all the offices that this 
employment requires, they are aided by the 
pastors and ministers of the Church. After this 
model, St. Ignatius, enlightened from above, has 
established the various grades of the Society. 
After the two years noviceship, the subjects 
admitted make the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, which constitute them Religious, and 
consequently oblige them to aim at perfection, by 
the use of the means prescribed in the rules and 
Jaws peculiar to their order. They remain in this 

tate during the whole course of their studies, 
that is, generally for seven years. They then 
have a third year of probation, entirely devoted to 
the renovation of their spirits, and the practice of 
religious virtues; after which, being honoured 


with the priesthood, they exercise its functions 
for a longer or shorter time. Their superiors 
remark them, notice their talents, their virtues, 
their prudence and zeal for the salvation of souls, 
and if in all this, they perceive in them a maturity 
of virtue and learning, they are admitted to the 
solemn profession, in which they add to the three 
ordinary vows, that of going to serve the Church, 
wherever it may please the Sovereign Ponti to 
send them. It is evident, that to contract such an 
engagement, there must be, with heroic resigna- 
tion, very perfect virtue, and a great love of God, 
and our neighbour. For this reason, this profes- 
sion is not made at any fixed time, and few are 
admitted to it. The others, good religious men, 
but inferior to these in virtue and learning, form 
the class of spiritual coadjutors, charged with 
helping the first in the functions of the holy 
ministry, and the offices which it may please 
superiors to entrust to them, 

Father Balthasar having proved himself as emi- 
nent in virtue as in learning, and capable, by his 
prudence, of all the offices in the Society, was 
admitted, twelve years after his entrance into 
religion, to this solemn profession, a very honoura- 
ble distinction, no doubt, since it is the proof of 
no ordinary merit, but, at the same time, a very re- 
sponsible one; and it is from this point of view that 
it is regarded by those who grant it, and by those 
who are elected to it. Far, indeed, from confer- 
ring exemptions and privileges, it binds to a stricter 
practice of obedience and poverty, deprives of all 


chance of dignities, unless imposed by the express 
order of the Sovereign Pontiff, and requires the 
acceptance of any mission, however perilous, which 
it may please him to impose upon them. If, 
then, there be any true honour in this elevation, 
it is in fulfilling with exactness these great and 
difficult obligations. Father Balthasar acquitted 
himself of them excellently, as will be seen in the 
course of his life. I cannot, however, pass on, 
without making some general remarks on his per- 
fection in the fourth vow. 

The vocation of the professed of the Society is 
like that of the apostles, who were not attached to 
any territory, but went from place to place, preach- 
ing the gospel in the countries allotted to them, 
prolonging their residence where their ministry 
was most fruitful. At the voice of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, of the general of the Society, or of the 
superiors who represent them, they go about 
giving missions, from place to place, depart to the 
most distant countries, remain at home to govern 
the houses, or in colleges to instruct youth, having 
no object but to procure for Jesus Christ the fruits 
He asked for, when He said: ‘‘ I have chosen you 
and placed you, that you may go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruis may remain.” 
‘‘}go elegi vos et posui vos ut eatis, et fructum 
afferatis; et fructus vester maneat.’’ IJsaias seems 
to have had in view this variety of functions, when 
he compared evangelical labourers to clouds, that 
seem to fly, urged on by the wind, and to doves, 
occupied in building their nests. Our Religious 


are in fact clouds, not indeed empty, but full of 
the water of heavenly doctrine, which, urged on by 
the power of the Holy Spirit and of obedience, 
traverse the world, watering the hearts of men, 
that they may produce fruits of life, that is, the 
fruits of good works. Some countries are watered 
by them more abundantly, because they dwell 
there longer; there are others, through which they 
merely pass, but not without rendering their 
ministry useful to some souls at least. The com- 
parison of doves is no less apt; like them they 
fly to their nests, and deposit their eggs, which 
they hatch patiently, until the little ones are ready 
to come forth, for they are birds that quickly 
multiply. Lovers of solitude, they willingly re- 
main under the roof of their Religious house, 
where they pray, sigh, meditate on the divine 
mysteries, and taste the sweetest consolation. 
They there bring forth spiritual children 
whom they train with great perfection; they 
then go to other places whither obedience calls 
them, to increase the number of the children of 
God, and recall to Him the wanderers. Such was 
Father Balthasar’s life, more particularly after his 
solemn profession. Though he had a great in- 
clination for solitude, prayer, and contemplation, 
he did not fail to labour assiduously for the sancti- 
fication of souls, whom, through his watchful 
care, he led on to high perfection. Our Lord, to 
multiply the fruits of his ministry, caused him to 
be sent from.one place to another. Thus he was 
sent from Avila to Métine, from Métine to Rome, 


from Rome to Castile, where he held the office of 
vice-provincial, and from Castile to Arragon as 
visitor, whence he returned to become the 
Provincial of Toledo. At this time, it was in 
agitation, to entrust him with the government of 
the province of Peru, and he showed himself ready 
to obey without a word; but this appointment was 
not made, as God had other designs upon him. 
To him all employments and places were alike. 
He even found in these changes, an additional 
happiness, ou account of the acts of submission 
they caused him to make to the Divine Will. This 
was quite evident, from the promptitude and 
appearance of satisfaction, with which he went to 
his destination. Almighty God said to holy Job, 
to give him a high idea of His power: ‘‘ Does the 
thunderbolt depart, when you send it? does it 
return at your summons, saying, ‘ we are here ?’” 
‘‘Numquid mittes fulgura et ibunt, et revertentia 
dicent tibi: Adsumus?” St. Gregory the Great 
thinks that in this passage, Almighty God had 
evangelical labourers in view; and in effect, He 
sends them where He wills, without meeting with 
any resistance; they return at His call, glorifying 
Him and rendering Him thanks for the success 
they have met with; they say to Him: “‘ We are 
ready to set off again, to go whither it may please 
Thee.” Such was always the conduct of Father 
Balthasar, as we have seen up to this time, and 
ag will be noticed in the courge of his life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


GOD GRANTS HIM A GREAT GIFT OF PRAYER AND 
CONTEMPLATION——-HB& GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF 
IT TO HIS GENERAL IN COMPLIANCE WITH OBEDI- 
ENCE. 


The father had for sixteen years made his 
prayer in the usual method, which is that of 
meditation, when it pleased God to raise him to 
the prayer of contemplation. He received this 
great favour at the time of his profession, and he 
began then to receive those wonderful communica- 
tions, of which they alone can speak, who know 
them from sweet experience, but of which they 
are usually silent, unless God oblige them to 
make them known. This was precisely the case 
with our pious father. His method of prayer 
having caused doubts in the minds of some local 
superiors, they wrote to the general, who, to 
ascertain the truth, commanded him to give an 
account of all that took place in his soul. The 
obedient Religious at once took pen in hand, and 
candidly disclosed his spiritual state; I will relate 
what he wrote for the benefit of my readers: “I 
worked for sixteen years like a labourer, who takes 
all kinds of pains to render his field fertile, with- 
out, however, gathering any harvest from it. It 
was extremely painful to me, to see myself deprived 


of the gifts and talents, which enabled others to 
advance, and made them pleasing to God. At 
first I endeavoured to overcome my incapacity, by 
prolonging my prayer beyond measure, but that 
only fatigued my mind and dried up my heart; 
and perceiving the temptation, I resolved to give 
to this exercise, only the time prescribed by 
obedience. That at least cured me of the foolish 
wish, to share in the progress, and in the special 
favours granted to those among my brethren, who 
were more worthy than myself. I saw also, that 
my defects did not humble me so much, as cause 
me pain, because they seemed to me an obstacle to 
the designs of God over me. I felt deep sorrow 
for them. I grieved also for the defects of the souls 
under my charge; and it seemed to me the duty 
of a wise director, to require of them to labour 
with bitterness of heart at their amendment. For 
fourteen years I was in the habit of presenting 
myself before God, as a poor man asking alms; 
but as I was far too much occupied with my own 
interests, I passed all this time in deep sad- 
ness, imagining that I should never attain 
perfection. At last, I entered into myself, and 
easily perceived my fvolishness. For several days 
afterwards, my confusion before God was extreme. 
Shame kept me from raising my eyes. I dared 
not speak, except to entreat Him to punish and 
pardon me, and to remedy my miseries. Then 
He deigned to admit me to a higher kind of 
prayer, and my penitents profited by it. From 
that time I felt my heart changed, dilated, dis- 


engaged from creatures, and in a state of astonish- 
ment, that I can only compare to that of the 
blessed, when they shall say to God on the day of 
His justice: ‘In beholding Thee, O God, we see 
all that is good, and we are cured.’ In this new 
state, I received many graces at once; I acquired 
in the first place, a just appreciation of what is 
precious, and knowledge to discern what is vile 
and contemptible: afterwards I discovered easy 
means to obtain heaven, and I saw myself in an 
assembly of persons destined for eternal happiness. 
God gave me a clear knowledge of the truths, which 
are a delicious nourishment to my soul, which 
establish her in peace and repose, and cause her to 
mount up to the heart of God, whence these truths 
proceed as from their source. These lights are 
not all permanent; they come and go, but at 
the present time I receive them more frequently, 
God be praised for it. 

‘“‘T have also received greater strength to endure 
the labours, crosses, and trials, with which it may 
please the Divine Will to visit me. I have lost 
the fear I used to feel, of those who were superior 
to me in sanctity and wisdom, insomuch that I 
durst not appear before them, seeing myself so 
destitute of wisdom and learning, and scarcely con- 
sidering myself as a man; I thought I could not 
live without the guidance of a saint, and a prudent 
and skilful man. Now, without ceasing to esteem 
the persons of whom I speak, or to appreciate the 
assistance I can receive from them, they seem to 
be no longer so necessary to me, and it appears more 


beneficial to me, to live with God alone, in Whom 
I find all. I began at the same time to experience 
a certain interior life, through which I find it easy 
to direct myself in the smallest things, and to 
render the same service to the souls under my 
care. Owing to this interior spirit, I no longer 
perceive difficulties in those things which formerly 
caused me anxiety, and I discharge the functions 
of my ministry with a facility, that my former 
preparations did not procure for me. Thus I have 
learned by experience, the wisdom of the advice of 
St. Peter, ‘that we should cast all our care upon 
God, because He has care of us.’ ‘Omnem 
solicitudinem vestram projicientes in eum, quo- 
niam ipsi est cura de vobis.’ ‘This experience has 
also enabled me to assist my neighbour, without 
going out of myself, so that the works of zeal are 
no impediment to my peace. 

‘‘The government of others has become easy 
and consoling to me: for it is the property of a will 
guided by the interior spirit, to remain free, in the 
midst of the most numerous and important affairs. 
When I enter into myself, I find there, as it were 
fixed, the image of the holy humanity of my 
divine Saviour, not merely in a transitory way, but 
habitually. The wish to give more time to prayer, 
no longer causes me anxiety and solicitude, for 
I have found by experience, that God gives more 
to a mortified man in one hour of prayer, than 
to another who is not so, in several hours; and 
that the occupations imposed on me by obedience, 
are more profitable to me than reading or repose. 


My defects alarm me much less than formerly ; 
instead of being painful, they console me in some 
degree, because they humble me, showing me 
what I am of myself, and oblige me to put my 
confidence in God, by warning me of my own 
weakness. They appear to me like so muny 
windows of my soul, through which light comes 
in, and shows me that involuntary faults cannot 
be an obstacle to perfection; therefore I only 
occupy myself about them as far as is necessary, 
to be covered in confusion for them before God, 
and to renounce myself. ‘The defects of others no 
longer excite in me any feeling but compassion, 
and I see clearly that the displeasure they formerly 
gave me, arose from my impatience; I have there- 
fore resolved to bear with them in my penitents, 
instead of grieving them and sending them away 
sorrowful, as I used to do. 

‘‘As for my prayer, it is as follows. I place 
myself respectfully before God, Whose presence is 
manifested to me interiorly and exteriorly, not in a 
transitory way, but permanently and habitually, 
and I rejoice in Him. Suchis, I think, the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, where he says: ‘That the 
attention of beginners, proficients, and the perfect, 
should be chiefly directed to keep themselves united 
to God, during this exercise,’ though with certain 
differences, which he carefully points out. ‘Though 
the perfect,’ he says, ‘endeavour to advance in 
charity, that is not, however, their chief study, 
they occupy themselves in uniting themselves to 
God, and enjoying Him; beginners, on the con- 


trary, and those who are making progress, but all 
tending to the same end, are more solicitous, the 
first to avoid sin, the others to perfect themselves 
in virtue.’ To explain this doctrine, he cites for 
an example, the motion of a body which departs 
from one term, draws near another, and at last 
rests quietly. The same holy Doctor in his little 
work on Beatitude, speaking of the manner in 
which the saints enjoy God in heaven, says that we 
should do the same on earth, and aim at that in 
all our actions, because this enjoyment of God is 
our true good. He supports this, by a passage 
from Isaias, which says that the Son of God 
was given to us that we might enjoy Him, even 
during the present life. What more is required 
to condemn the folly and blindness of those who 
seek Him with anxiety, are distressed at not find- 
ing Him, and cry ont. to. Him in prayer, that He 
may hear them? They surely forget that they are 
living temples, wherein dwells the majesty of God, 
as the apostle teaches. Therefore, they seek at a 
distance the Sovereign Good Whom they possess, 
and torment themselves, instead of enjoying Him, 
which depends upon themselves. It consequently 
follows, that their works are not as perfect as they 
might be. ‘ Though it is true,’ adds St. Thomas, 
‘that he who suffers willingly for God, gives Him 
thereby a proof of his love, he proves it still 
better by rejoicing in Him in prayer. It is there- 
fore certain, that union with God, and the enjoy- 
ment resulting from it, are common both to the 


citizens of heaven and the just who live upon 
earth. 

‘‘It sometimes also happens to me in prayer, to 
reason according to the intelligence that is given 
me, either on some words of holy Scripture, or on 
the instructions that God gives me interiorly, but 
usually I am silent and at rest. What need 
have I, in effect, to break silence ? Everything in 
this world speaks to God: all in me is open before 
His eyes; my heart, my faculties, my powers, my 
knowledge, my thoughts, my desires, my efforts, 
and my end. On the other hand, His glances are 
so powerful that they can correct my defects, in- 
flame my desires, and give wings to my soul. I 
have no need either to excite my will; for He 
desires more than myself, the advantage and glory 
I can gain for Him by my services and my obedi- 
ence. Besides, as He is my guide in the path 
which I traverse, what can I do better than follow 
Him in peace, trusting in the truth of His word ? 
If I do not obtain what I seek and desire, I gain a 
greater good, that is, the conformity of my will to 
His good pleasure, and this is the end of my life, 
and the object which I should never cease striving 
to attain. Why should I wish to know what He 
hides from me, to walk ina path which He does 
not open to me, or to make quicker progress than 
He desires? ‘If,’ says the author of the Imita- 
tion, ‘you come to seek no longer yourself, but 
Me alone, you will then greatly please Me, and 
will live in great peace.’ Such is my present dis- 


position, and I find in it a consolation which leads 
me to allow Him to treat me as He pleases. 

“* Since I embraced this method of prayer, I have 
endeavoured to find authors who approve, and 
reasons which support it. These authors are 
mystical theologians: St. Augustine, (ep. 112.); 
St. Thomas on these words of the Apocalypse : 
‘Factum est silentium in celo quasi media 
hore ;’ St. Gregory, (8rd. Book of Morals, ch. xxvi. 
and xxxix.); St. Bernard, (serm. 55, on the Can- 
ticles); Albert the Great, ‘De adhxrendo Deo,’ 
(ch. xx.); St. John Climacus, (grad. 27; Eccles. 
xxxli. 9,) in these words: ‘ Audi tacens, et pro 
reverentia accedet tibi bona gratia,’ which means, 
if I mistake not, («Listen in silence to the teach- 
ing of God, and in return for this reverence, He 
will grant you His favours, His friendship, His 
familiarity.’) It seems to me also, that the Holy 
Spirit had in view this prayer of repose, when He 
said in the Canticles :(‘ I adjure you, O daughters 
of Jerusalem, wake not my beloved until she 
pleases.’ ‘Adjuro vos filie Jerusalem ne sus- 
citatis neque evigilare faciatis dilectam, quoad 
usque ipsa velit.’ The spouse on awaking 
replies: ‘That is the voice of my Beloved.’ 
But how does she recognise it? By its incompar- 
able sweetness: the effects produced in her by this 
voice, are too delightful to come from any source 
but God. The sleep in which she is plunged, is a 
figure of the repose granted to souls, which have 
taken great pains to find God. ‘I have found,’ 
she says, ‘Him Whom my soul loveth, I have held 


Him and I will not let Him go.’ ‘Inveni quem 
diligit anima mea, tenui eum, nec dimittam.’ 
She is full of joy, and I can understand it. How 
could she be sad, when she possesses the source of 
all joy? Our troubles and sadness proceed, from 
our seeking those things wherein they abound, 
while we fly from those which contain life and joy. 
Thus are we the artisans of our own miseries. 
Yes, our desires are our executioners. 

** Nevertheless, the object of all our desires is 
happiness and rest. Even worldlings do not seek 
anything else: they labour in youth, that they 
may rest in old age, and they pity as unhappy, 
those who are always labouring and never at rest. 
In this sense, St. Thomas (work 63) blames those 
spiritual persons, who spend their whole life in 
seeking God, instead of enjoying Him, and he 
asserts, that their exercises are less perfect for 
that very reason. He who builds a house, no 
doubt intends to live in it; and he who plants a 
vine wishes to gather its fruit. ‘ What shep- 
herd,’ asks the apostle, ‘is satisfied with pastur- 
ing his cows, without drinking their milk?’ 
‘Quis pascit gregem, et de lacte gregis non man- 
ducat ?? Was it not also in this sense that Jesus 
said to Jerusalem: ‘O if thou hadst known the 
things that are for thy peace, but they are hidden 
from thy eyes.’ ‘Si cognovisses et tu que ad 
pacem tibi; nunc autem abscondita sunt ab oculis 
tuis ?” These words may be very well interpreted 
in this manner: Thou possessest all that is neces- 
sary for happiness; thou needest only to know it 


to enjoy peace. What makes the soul uneasy is, 
the agitation with which she pursues a good she 
thinks she has not; if she knew she possessed it, 
certainly she would rest in enjoyment. Take 
notice of a man, who is seeking another to whom 
he wishes to speak; even when he has found him, 
if he do not recognise him, his anxiety continues, 
because his desire is not accomplished. This 
was what happened to St. Mary Magdalene at our 
Lord’s resurrection—she sought Him eagerly, and 
even when she had found Him, was not at rest 
until she knew that it was He. 

‘What man would be so foolish, as to prepare 
food for himself continually, without ever taking 
it? ‘I have seen,’ says the Holy Ghost in 
Ecclesiastes, ‘ another evil under the sun; a man 
whom God has loaded with goods, so that nothing 
is wanting to him, but to whom He has not given 
the power of eating of them.’ It is useful to 
remark, that there 1s the same difference between 
the man who understands this, and him who does 
not understand it; as between a man who, after 
labouring painfully to gain his bread, does not eat 
it, and another who, as soon as he is in posses- 
sion of it, uses it to appease his hunger: he rests 
while he is eating, the other continues hungry and 
uneasy. 

‘‘ When a soul, after seeking God, has found 
Him, what can she do better than enjoy His 
presence? ‘Taste,’ says the Psalmist, ‘and see 
that the Lord is sweet.’ ‘Gustate et videte 
quoniam suavis est Dominus.’ (Ps. xxxiii.) The 


excellence of this path is described in the Book 
of Wisdom. When the Spirit of Wisdom enters 
into a soul she becomes so precious, that nothing 
in nature, however rich, ¢an be compared with 
her, neither gold, silver, precious stones, or cor- 
poral beauty, however remarkable it may be. 
This Divine Spirit, in giving Himself to her, 
communicates to her all His qualities; now, He 
is sweet, full of goodness, wealthy in the posses- 
sion of all kinds of riches, &c. A soul which 
knows and feels Him within herself, easily bids 
adieu to the vain affections which occupied her, 
and she then begins to be free. So much for the 
authorities who approve this kind of prayer. 
Let us now consider the motives that recommend 
it. 

‘‘T. If the mind does not usually reason in this 
kind of prayer, at least it asks, not ‘in actu sig- 
nato,’ but ‘in actu éxercito,’ as theologians say. 
It does not indeed express its desires in words» 
but it knows well that they are open before God, 
Whose holy presence faith reveals to it: now, 
desires are quite as effectual with God, as words 
with mortal men. The Royal Prophet says that 
the Lord has heard the desire of the poor: ‘ De- 
siderium pauperum exaudivit Dominus.’ It suf- 
fices then to desire with faith, that God may see 
what passes in the soul, and he who follows this 
way, and renounces his own, may be sure that he 
will find therein all good. 

‘‘TI. Whoever thinks thus of God, gives Him 
greater honour, because the idea he forms to 


himself is more sublime, and more conformable to 
the excellence of His Divine Majesty. 
~' ‘TTT, We know that many saints have practised 
this kind of prayer. 

“TV. It is the true method of prolonging this 
exercise, and of rendering it in some degree con- 
tinual, which cannot be the case with meditation, 
as reasoning is fatiguing. 

‘‘'V. This method causes no injury to the soul. 
All that she desires to obtain by reasoning for her 
amendment, she can obtain with much more cer- 
tainty in the way we speak of. Thus we see that 
those who follow it, are more attentive to their 
advancement, more submissive to their superiors, 
more firm in troubles and disastrous events, more 
able and skilful in the guidance of others. 

‘Tt is, however, true to say that this method 
is not suited to all. The ordinary method is that 
laid down by St. Ignatius; but the way of which 
I speak, should be embraced by those whom God 
calls to it, and. by those who have long exercised 
themselves in meditation, with the advice of their 
directors. This doctrine has St. Ienatius for an 
example; for after following, as a beginner, the 
path marked out in his Exercises, he entered into 
the passive state of which I am speaking, as his 
life informs us. ‘ Postea erat patiens divina.’ 
If every science has its beginning, middle and 
end, I may say as much of prayer. Now, no one 
has any right to interrupt this progress. Direc- 
tors cannot, with a safe conscience, recall to an 
active state those whom God calls to repose; they 


would endanger by it both their souls and bodies. 
Osuna, in his alphabet, goes so far as to say, that 
God will shorten the lives of superiors, who shall 
thus place themselves in opposition to the Master 
of souls, unless they cease from this tyranny. I 
do not mean to speak here, of what they do in 
this way as a trial, for they then exercise a right 
which cannot be disputed. This is my opinion, 
and I may say, my experience, on this subject, but 
I entreat that it may be for your paternity alone.” 

This account, given by Father Balthasar to his 
superior, purely through obedience, throws great 
light on his eminent virtue. He begins by con- 
fessing his illusions and ignorance, before he 
speaks of the abundance of blessings which he 
had received from God, that the wonderful change 
wrought in his soul, may be attributed solely to 
the liberality of God. If he speaks of his con- 
templations, it is because that was the point, in 
which his superiors believed him to be the dupe 
of the spirit of error. Before he began to write, 
he made a retreat of fifteen days, and did not 
send his account to the father general, until it had 
been seen by a very experienced father, who took 
a copy which he kept by him a long time; but 
after the author’s death he brought it to light, 
and by this means it came into my hands. But 
as it contains instructions of great importance for 
souls given to prayer, and some might abuse them, 
by departing from the spirit of the holy father, 
I will comment upon them in the following chap- 


ters, without, however, interrupting the history 
that I have begun. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A MORE DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THE PRAYER OF 
REPOSE OR QUIET—-EXAMINATION INTO THE CAUBES 
THAT MERITED FOR FATHER BALTHASAR THIS 
PRECIOUS FAVOUR. 


The lives of the saints are books useful to all; 
the riches they contain are offered to all, but they 
cannot all be used in the same manner. Some 
things are intended for our imitation, others to be 
merely admired, and to induce us to glorify the 
Author of these extraordinary graces. Among 
those which are practicable, the reader must with 
prudence, select what suits his attraction, and his 
degree of advancement in perfection. It is quite 
certain that the arm of God is not shortened, 
and that He still grants to His beloved souls, the 
same graces that He formerly gave to His saints. 
Spiritual persons who may read this work, can 
regulate themselves from the instructions and 
examples they will here meet with, taking into 
consideration their method and degree of perfec- 
tion. It is to render this discernment more easy, 
that I undertake to explain here—Ilst. The theory 
of this method of prayer; 2nd. The way which 
leads to it; 8rd. The obstacles which shut us out 


from it; 4th. The fruits to be drawn from it; 
5th. The vocation we must have to enter upon it. 
And I will show these things in the subject of 
this history. 

I. We will begin by explaining the terms made 
use of by the father, with many others, to denote 
this kind of prayer. We will speak later of its 
substance and its circumstances, from another 
treatise of the same father, written in answer to 
the objections of his detractors. This subject is 
not useless; for names express things, with their 
nature and effects. This prayer is: called the 
prayer of the presence of God, of repose or recol- 
lection, and of silence. Many other names are 
also given to it; but I mention these only as the 
most general, and those of which I do not speak 
are contained inthem. I say then: Ist. That it 
is a prayer of the presence of God. No doubt, in 
order to pray well, either mentally or vocally, it is 
necessary that he who prays, should, enlightened 
by faith, firmly believe that God is present and 
hears his prayer; for no one thinks of conversing 
with a person, whom he believes to be absent, 
deaf, or inattentive to what he says. All prayer, 
then, supposes the presence of God; but the 
prayer of which I speak, has received this name 
for a reason peculiar to itself; it is, that in this 
prayer the soul, illuminated by the Divine light, 
discovers without any reasoning or difficulty, God 
present, near her, or within her, insomuch that 
she seems to see, to hear, and to feel Him. Thus 
Moses, as the great apostle relates, stood firm 


before Pharaoh, because he believed he saw the 
invisible God present to defend him. From this 
clear view proceed, as from a natural impulse, 
deep respect, profound admiration, a feeling of 
satisfaction and joy, as it happens to a person 
who beholds a picture of remarkable beauty. 

2. I say that this prayer is justly termed the 
prayer of repose or recollection. We find there 
in fact, neither variety, multiplicity, change of 
representation or busy reasoning; the memory, 
understanding, and will, closely united, are fixed 
on God, attentively contemplate His mysteries, 
and enjoy a profound tranquillity. Hence we 
may judge what difference there exists, between 
this contemplative prayer, and meditation; for 
meditation runs from one thing to another, to 
discover a hidden truth, or to comprehend it more 
clearly, while contemplation perceives the Sove- 
reion Truth, at one simple glance, with great ad- 
miration, sweet complacency, and delightful joy. 

8. This prayer is a prayer of silence, because 
the soul speaks not, but listens with deep atten- 
tion, to what her heavenly Master speaks to her 
heart, and teaches her regarding Himself, and His 
mysteries. We must not however fancy, as inex- 
perienced persons usually do, that in this silence, 
the powers of the soul are so suspended as to be 
entirely inactive; that is impossible in a person 
that is awake ; at least it would be most certainly 
a great torment. I will say more: it might be 
exceedingly injurious to him, as besides the time 
he would lose in idleness, he would be exposed to 


the deceits of the devil, and to the follies of his 
own wild imagination. It is then certain, that as 
long as God does not work in the soul, she must 
make use of her faculties, and even during the 
time that God works in her, she acts with Him, 
as a scholar listens in silence to his master’s 
lesson, and makes his understanding and will 
agree with what is said to him. Neither is the 
silence of which we here speak, the silence of the 
tongue, for it takes place in all kinds of mental 
prayer; it is a silence, of the soul, which does not 
even require that the powers should be wholly 
silent: it is enough that they are occupied with 
what God works in them, according to these 
words of the Royal Prophet: ‘‘I will listen to 
what God speaks to me interiorly.” ‘ Audiam 
quid loquatur in me Dominus Deus.” 

In this prayer, in effect, God deigns to instruct 
His creature, to speak to her heart, to reveal to 
her His truths, and attract her strongly towards 
them, without it being necessary for her to have 
recourse to her own efforts, as she must do in her 
meditations and prayers. This is then a passive 
state, as St. Denis teaches: ‘‘ Patiens divina ;” 
that is, she listens, instead of speaking, and 
receives, rather than seeks. That explains why 
interior attention to the voice of God, is called 
silence: for then all creatures are silent in the 
heart, and there is no sound that can disturb its 
profound peace. The soul in this state, says the 
Holy Ghost in the Book of Canticles, sleeps and 
watches at the same time, ‘‘ Ego dormio, et cor 


meum vigilat.” The heart watches in its attention 
to know and love God, and to act with Him, and 
the soul seems asleep as regards all exterior things, 
so that she sees nothing of what takes place out 
of her, and hears nothing that is said to her. 
Finally, it is in this prayer that union takes place, 
because the soul, more clearly enlightened regard- 
ing God’s greatness, and inflamed with extra- 
ordinary love, attaches herself to Him so strongly 
that she becomes, as the apostle teaches, one spirit 
with Him. ‘“‘ Qui adhwret Domino unus spiritus 
est.”” Then she can neither see, love, nor will 
anything but this sovereign good, and her sole 
language is to cry out with the Royal Prophet: 
‘“‘ What have I in heaven, and besides Thee what 
do I desire upon earth ?” ‘‘ Quid mihi est in celo, 
eta Te quid volui super terram ?” (Ps. Ixxii. 25.) 
Or with the Spouse in the Canticles: ‘‘I have 
found Him whom my soul loveth; I have held 
Him, and I will not let Him go.” ‘‘Inveni quem 
diligit anima mea, tenui eum, nec dimittam.”’ 
Such are the names most usually given to the 
prayer of repose or quiet, in which abound heavenly 
lights and lively affections towards the divine mys- 
teries. The light received by the soul, is not 
always of the same kind. Sometimes it is given 
by imaginary representations, imprinted in her by 
God; sometimes by a simple light of the intellect, 
but so sublime and clear, that it leads to the 
highest point of mystical theology. This is what 
St. Denis calls entering into the divine obscurity, 
‘in divinam caliginem ;” that is, into the inacces- 


sible light, wherein union with our Lord is effected. 
This degree is so sublime, and the union wrought 
therein so ineffable, that God alone can, by a 
special grace, raise the soul to it. What she there 
beholds is great and wonderful; but beyond, there 
Opens, as it were, an infinite abyss, which prevents 
her mind from penetrating further; so that what 
she perceives, is nothing in comparison to what she 
is ignorant of. The extraordinary circumstances 
that usually accompany this prayer, have caused 
several other names to be given to it: thus, when 
the illustrations, visitations, interior visions, and 
transports of love produced by union, raise the 
soul above the senses, so that the body becomes 
insensible and immoveable, it is called suspension 
or extasy. When that takes place by a strong and 
sudden operation, it receives the name of rapture. 
It was thus that St. Paul found himself rapt to 
the third heaven. If this rapture be accompanied 
with great interior sweetness, it is then a spiritual 
flight. Was it not to this that David alluded, 
when he said: ‘‘ Who will give me the wings of 
the dove, that I may fly away and be at rest ?” 
‘Quis dabit mihi pennas, sicut columba#, tunc 
volabo et requiescam.” It sometimes happens 
that the body is lifted up from the earth, by the 
impetuous movement of the soul, rising to the 
contemplation of heavenly things. But, in all 
these extasies and raptures, the mind is neither 
idle nor asleep: it sees, hears, understands, 
admires, rejoices and loves. When it remains in- 
active, and God does not work in it, its state is 


stupor, slumber, or an illusion of the spirit of 
darkness. In conclusion we may say, that these 
things being very dangerous, we must neither 
desire nor seek after them, but rather avoid them, 
unless our Lord should manifest His will in this 
regard, in a way that excludes all doubt. 

2. After explaining clearly this method of 
prayer or contemplation, it will not be useless to 
examine the reasons, why Father Balthasar was 
raised to it. It is probable that the first was, the 
need he had of it, as a master in spiritual know- 
ledge, and guide of several souls, called to walk in 
these sublime paths. Such was his own convic- 
tion, as may be gathered from his own words: ‘‘ He 
who has never learned Greek, can neither read 
books in Greek, nor express himself in that 
language, much less give others lessons init. I 
may say as much, and with stronger reason, of a 
director that is ignorant in spiritual science. He 
is obliged by his state, to give advice to all, and to 
direct each one, according to his advancement, in 
the path pointed out to him by Almighty God, 
for though all souls tend to the same end, there 
are different methods of attaining it; and to 
direct well in all these ways, it is very necessary 
that he should have traversed them himself. I 
know that the reading of ascetic works, and of the 
lives of the saints, may be of great use to him, 
but, after all, experience is the best mistress, and 
makes the most skilful directors. Is it not a 
great consolation for a disciple to hear from his 
suide: ‘I have experienced what you tell me, and 


the same things you mention have happened to 
me?’ Is there anything more encouraging to 
a soul yet inexperienced, than to see her director 
meet her half way in her wants, anticipate her 
questions, understand at the first word what she 
wishes to say, and explain clearly what she desires 
to express, but cannot find words? It is certain 
that this experience of the director, contributes 
greatly to the progress of his disciples, gains him 
their confidence, and makes them say as the 
apostles formerly did to Jesus Christ: ‘ Now we 
know that all things are known to you, and that 
you have no need that any one should ask you.’ 
‘ Nune scimus quia scis omnia, et non est tibi opus 
ut quis te interroget.’ ‘This makes us believe you 
to be a man of God, and that it is He who speaks 
by your mouth.’ ‘In hoc credimus, quia a Deo 
existi.’ It is, therefore, sometimes expedient, that 
directors should manifest themselves to those 
whom they direct, and communicate themselves to 
them, though with wise discretion.” These are 
Father Balthasar’s words, on the reason of his 
own experience, which furnished him with the 
means of directing souls so perfectly, and gained 
for him the reputation of a very able director. 

The second reason of this gift of sublime prayer, 
was the necessity of preserving him from the 
injury, that a life so active and so taken up 
with others, might have caused him. God did 
for him what the prophet Eliseus desired, when 
he begged Him to give him the twofold spirit 
of Elias. He, gave him a remarkable talent for 


his neighbour’s salvation, and at the same time 
admitted him to so sublime a degree of prayer, 
that he enjoyed as much repose as if he had 
been in a desert; so that action was no hin- 
drance to his contemplation, nor contemplation 
any impediment to action. Cassian says (Coll. 
19, 9), ‘‘That this double perfection is very rare, 
and is only found in very great saints, as St. 
Anthony and St. Macarius.” It pleased God, 
however, to make Father Balthasar a sharer in 
these high privileges, by teaching him to unite 
together divine familiarity, and conversation with 
creatures, without their opposing each other, and 
in such a way, that they were a mutual assistance. 
It is remarkable, that it was precisely at the period 
of his profession, when he consecrated himself 
to the service of his neighbour, that God granted 
him this grace, as if to show him, that it was not 
given him, that he might live in solitude, but to 
employ himself with greater safety in the guidance 
of souls. Nothing is better adapted to unite 
together two occupations, so opposite in appear- 
ance, as a method of prayer, in which the soul 
sails on, not laboriously by rowing, but before the 
wind, as it is said, that is, by the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The third reason which explains the bestowing 
of this favour is, that God, in His goodness, 
wished to reward his perseverance in prayer 
through the understanding, which is meditation. 
No doubt this method of prayer has its utility, for 
it produces excellent fruits for the advancemenu’. of 


souls; but those of contemplation are much more 
abundant, and are derived with greater facility and 
consolation. He who reasons and meditates, 
labours and becomes fatigued, like one who draws 
water from a well, by the strength of his arm, to 
fertilize his garden; but the water of contempla- 
tion falls of itself, like an abundant rain, whose 
beneficial effects the Holy Spirit has deigned to 
make known to us. ‘‘Lord,” said the Royal 
Prophet, ‘‘ Thou hast watered the earth with Thy 
rains, and hast loaded it with riches. These 
waters will be its joy, for they will give it fertility.” 
(Ps. lxiv.) 

God usually grants this gift of contemplation to 
those, who have long laboured at the purification 
of their hearts, at overcoming their passions, and 
meditating on the truths of the Gospel, especially 
when they labour zealously to sanctify and save 
others, if He judges it expedient for their perfection. 
It was thus that He acted towards St. Ignatius. 
Father Balthasar received the same grace from His 
liberality, because, like his blessed father, he per- 
severed with equal humility and resignation, in 
the exercise of ordinary prayer. 

3. We must not attempt to arrive at contem- 
plation, otherwise than through the gate of medi- 
tation, or to prescribe to Almighty God the time 
of His visit. It belongs to Him to say to His 
servant: ‘‘ Friend, go up higher.” Until that 
time, we must be content with the method of 
ordinary prayer. Father Balthasar remained in 
this path fourteen years, St. Teresa eighteen 


years, Other saints a still longer time, and this 
need not surprise any one, who knows how to ap- 
preciate such a favour. If Jacob did not think it 
too much to obtain Rachel, a figure of the con- 
templative life, by a painful service of fourteen 
years, shall we be surprised, to see noble and en- 
lightened souls doing as much, to arrive at true 
contemplation ? No, without doubt: so much the 
more, as, while waiting for this grace, they acquire 
very great benefits, by acknowledging themselves 
unworthy of it, by labouring to purify themselves 
more and more, and by multiplying their holy 
desires, biding God’s time with as much patience 
as confidence. By the practice of all these virtues, 
they render themselves worthy of the desired 
favour, and when once they have obtained it, 
they show themselves so much the more grate- 
ful, so much the more diligent in preserving it, 
and reaping its fruits, as its acquisition has been 
more difficult. Then these favourites of God are 
capable of guiding others, in the path which is so 
well known to them; they then know how to en- 
courage their disciples, and support them amidst 
aridity and afflictions of all kinds. We know this 
from happy experience, under the guidance of 
Father Balthasar. O, how touching were his ex- 
hortations! how powerful his zeal to animate us to 
prayer! Iwill here relate a few of his words on 
this subject. 

‘* Let us not be tired, my brethren, of going to 
the gates of God, which are always open, or which 
will certainly open immediately when we knock, 


according to this promise: ‘ Knock, and it shall 
be opened to you.’ ‘ Pulsate, et aperietur vobis.’ 
(Luke xi.) How is it, that this promise of Jesus 
Christ to us, does not suffice to make us bear His 
delays in peace, and to support our confidence ? 
Can we then doubt of the teaching of faith ? 
Reason alone would suffice to reassure us. Does 
it not, in effect, tell us, that the hardest heart 
cannot bear to see a poor man trembling with cold 
at his door, without opening it? Now, the Heart of 
God is not a hard heart, it is the heart of a father. 
Let us then, my brethren, persevere in knocking 
at the door of this great God, even if an icy cold 
should seize us. At the moment when we least 
think of it, Assuerus will open the door to Mardo- 
cheus, and admit him into his presence. Then 
his happiness will make him quickly forget the 
miserable days, passed at the gate of this great 
king.” 

In confirmation of this doctrine, he cited to us 
his own example: after which he added, that God 
delays to manifest Himself to souls, for one of 
these two reasons ; either because they are negli- 
gent in purifying themselves, or because they do 
not sufficiently esteem the grace they ask. ‘‘ Every 
kind of vice,’ he added, ‘‘is like a dark cloud 
that intercepts the Creator’s presence, and nothing 
is more adapted to make us esteem this favour, 
than to know what it costs, and how long it must 
be waited for.” The reader can judge what must 
have been the excellence of the father’s prayer, 
and the greatness of the gifts it obtained for him; 


for if the harvest usually corresponds with the 
cultivation, if consolations are given in proportion 
to afflictions, and if the labour is the measure of 
the reward, a man who had sowed for fourteen 
years in labours and sorrows, cannot fail to reap 
an abundance of merits, consolations, and gifts of 
all kinds, having to deal with a Master, Whose 
generosity exceeds the demands of those who ask, 
and even their hopes. We shall see this in the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF THE FATHER’S VOCATION TO THIS DEGREE OF 
PRAYER, AND THE ADVANTAGES HE DERIVED FROM 
IT FOR HIS OWN PERFECTION, AND THE GOOD OF 
THE SOULS ENTRUSTED TO HIM. 


Contemplation is so excellent and profitable a 
grace, that Father Balthasar, from his own con- 
fession, could not have obtained it, but by the 
special vocation of God. This is easy to under- 
stand; for what right can any man, however holy, 
have to so great an elevation? Neither time, 
place, nor merit, can give it. God calls to it 
whom He pleases, when He pleases, and as He 
pleases. It is a pure favour, a privilege granted 
without any claim. In order to approach His 
divine Majesty, the soul, even were she another 
Esther, must await His summons; now this 


summons is an inspiration, an emotion, or lively 
affection of the soul, that inclines her to this 
sublime kind of prayer, and gives her at the same 
time an aptitude for it. This vocation and this 
aptitude are not given to all, who lead a spiritual 
life ; and those who are deprived of them, should 
not aim so high, it would be in them great rash: 
ness and a culpable pride. There are souls, who, 
from childhood, and at the period of their con- 
version, are at once drawn to this sublime prayer, 
and sometimes also, to very extraordinary favours ; 
but that very rarely happens. The practice of 
meditation for a longer or shorter term, is what 
most men are called to, and is the ordinary way. 
To support this doctrine, I will cite a fact taken 
from holy Scripture. We read in Exodus, that 
the people of Israel assembled at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, heard voices and the sound of trumpets, 
and saw lights burning, and the mountain en- 
veloped in smoke, which petrified them with 
terror. In their fright they went away, and said 
to Moses: ‘Speak to us yourself, and we will 
hear you; but do not let God speak to us, lest we 
die.” Moses, wishing to comfort them, answered : 
‘Fear not, it is to try you, that God has appeared 
on the mountain: His desire in alarming you, is 
to give you a horror of sin.” Then taking with 
him his brother Aaron, and the seventy ancients 
of Israel, they advanced towards the mountain, 
and saw the Lord, on a throne of sapphires, of a 
celestial blue. Then Moses dismissed his com- 
panions, and ascended the mountain with Josue 


alone. As he walked, a thick cloud covered the 
mountain for six days successively, and prevented 
his reaching the top; but on the seventh day, 
God having called him, he entered into the cloud, 
leaving Josue behind, and remained forty days 
and forty nights with God, Who spoke to him face 
to face, as a man usually converses with his friend. 
It is thus that God acts towards His people in the 
new Law. The greater number of the faithful, 
destitute of spiritual light, and too much taken 
up with temporal things, are called to vocal prayer 
only, and to the remote consideration of the divine 
mysteries; those which inspire fear, deter from 
sin, and lead the sinner to repentance. Others 
more instructed, and less occupied with earthly 
things, represented by the seventy ancients, are 
called to approach God more closely, by the 
practice of mental prayer; a more profound 
meditation on the divine mysteries, and the affec- 
tions of more fervent love and livelier hope. These 
attain to the knowledge of God by His works, 
which are, as it were, His footstool; I mean the 
beauty of the heavens, of the stars, and of the 
riches of the earth, whence they deduce by reason- 
ing, the greatness and the perfections of the Creator, 
and feel urged to serve Him because He deserves 
it, and gratitude requires it from them. This 
class is composed of religious persons, and others 
given to meditation, of which I will speak later, 
and explain its importance, its security, and its 
abundant fruits. Others, fewer in number, ascend 
higher like Josue, but without however attaining 


to contemplation. Some indeed, like Moses, are 
specially called by God, to the highest degree of 
prayer. They enter into a thick cloud, which 
hides from them the sight of earthly things, that 
their eyes may be fixed on Heaven. In this state, 
they contemplate their Creator, as clearly as our 
state in this world will allow. They unite them- 
selves closely to Him, and are admitted to 
familiarity with Him; some more, some less, as 
it is pleasing in His sight. However, before He 
raises them to the highest point, He keeps them 
for six days in a lower degree, to try their patience, 
and dispose them to receive the greatest grace. 
Such should be all directors of souls; such at 
least was Father Balthasar. Persons of prayer 
found in him, therefore, a guide both safe and 
singularly gifted. We will here enter upon a more 
ample explanation, of the various favours granted 
him, through his elevation to this exalted state. 
We will remark as the basis of what we are 
going to say, that the first gift, and the source 
of all others in this extraordinary state, is to have 
God Himself for Master and Director in prayer; 
not in the same manner as other souls, whom He 
moves and teaches to meditate well, but in a 
much more particular, intimate, and consoling 
manner, by inspirations and illustrations, which 
leave little to be done by these privileged souls. 
We will give his own teaching on this point, 
the result of his experience: ‘‘If God,” he said, 
“takes from a soul the faculty of reasoning in 
prayer, it is'a sign that He wishes to be in a 


special manner her Master. This impediment, in 
fact, can only proceed from the interior. Now, 
none but God alone can penetrate into the interior 
of the soul, when the doors are closed. Neither 
the good or bad angels have this power; this sign 
is therefore very certain and free from illusion. 
Besides, the peace and joy which accompany this 
operation, clearly prove the presence and action 
of the Divine Majesty.” ‘‘ One day,” he says else- 
where, ‘‘as I was making my morning prayer, and 
thinking of the loss I felt from the absence of my 
euide, it was said to me interiorly: ‘He does 
God an injury, who, while conversing with Him, 
imagines he needs human assistance, of which he 
is deprived without any fault of his own.’ Some 
hours after, as I was celebrating the holy mysteries, 
the same sorrowful thought occurred to me, and 
I heard the same voice saying: ‘If He who 
directed thee by means of a man, wishes now to 
direct thee Himself, what right hast thou to com- 
plain ?? On the contrary, it is a signal blessing 
and the prelude of great favours. God can in 
one word enlighten regarding many things; and 
the prayer which He vouchsafes to guide, abounds 
in all kinds of blessings. It produces respect, 
tranquil confidence, intelligence of the most 
sublime truths, accompanied with the sweetest 
and most delightful consolation.” 

This direction of God Himself, gained for him 
a second signal grace; that of penetrating into 
the secrets of the Divinity, as masters in mystical 
theology explain it; but let us allow him to 


describe this new favour himself. ‘‘On the last 
day of January 1576, I had, towards evening, a 
conversation with a spiritual person, on the subject, 
of knowing what the intellectual vision of God 
and His mysteries is. This person knew more 
about it than myself; but the following day, on 
awaking, I had a sort of view, of the light of which 
she had spoken, the day before. Having placed 
myself in prayer, I felt that God was there. I 
saw Him; neither with my bodily eyes, nor 
through my imagination: nevertheless His presence 
was certain to me, and the sight I had of it was 
far more powerful than that of the imagination, 
or of the corporal eyes. I cannot explain this 
method of seeing, but it may be recognised by 
the following marks: 

‘“‘1, This view makes more impression on the 
soul than that of the imagination, and of the 
bodily eyes. 

‘2. It communicates such peace, and so deep a 
consolation, that it seems as if God had brought 
the soul into His eternal kingdom. Surprised at 
a happiness which she was far from expecting, and 
which she knows to be undeserved, she then cries 
out, transported beyond herself: ‘What is man, 
O my God! that he should have a place in Thy 
remembrance, or the son of man that Thou 
shouldst deign thus to visit him?’ ‘ Quid est 
homo quod memor es ejus, aut filius hominis, 
quoniam visitas eum?’ (Ps. viii.) Jesus Christ 
tells us that on the day of judgment the just will 
ask Him in their surprise at being called to share 


His kingdom: ‘When, O Lord, have we shown 
Thee hospitality ?? &. With the same astonish- 
ment the soul asks of Almighty God, in the state 
of which I am speaking: ‘ What services, O my 
God, have I rendered Thee? What have I done 
to merit so great a blessing?’ This gives some 
sign of the peace she enjoys, and the consolation 
she experiences. 

‘*3. The soul, when she quits this state, belongs 
no more to herself, nor to any creature; she is all 
to Him Who is all, and she may say with the 
Royal Prophet: ‘ One grace have I asked of the 
Lord; this will I seek after, that I may dwell in 
the house of God.’ ‘Unam petii a Domino, hance 
requiram, uf inhabitem in domo Domini.’ (Ps. 
xxvi.) This transport may be understood, for in 
the prayer on which the soul has entered, God 
begins to enlighten her, to manifest Himself to 
her, and honour her with His caresses. One 
other feeling increases her joy, and completely 
moves her; she feels that she loves creatures for 
God, and not for herself, and much more than if 
they belonged to her. 

‘4, Ifthe thought should occur to this soul, 
that what passes in her may be an illusion, she 
despises this fear, convinced that the devil, who is 
of a violent nature, is incapable of procuring her 
the peace she enjoys. 

**5. She feels no drowsiness. Prayer causes 
her no fatigue, for she is like St. Peter on Mount 
Tabor, and can say with that apostle: ‘ Lord, it is 


good for us to be here.’ ‘Domine, bonum est nos 
hic esse.’ 

‘6. She feels herself to be in the state, spoken of 
by St. Denis in his mystical theology, when he 
says: ‘That the mind which comprehends nothing 
(in this kind of prayer) surpasses all understand- 
ing.’ It seems to her, in fact, that she knows 
nothing, and feels no curiosity whatever, content 
with what she possesses, without seeing it; but 
she is, at the same time, more certain of its 
possession than if she saw it with her eyes, or 
touched it with her hands.” 

This doctrine suffices, to show the light that 
prayer communicated to his understanding; it 
opened to him, as it were, the kingdom of God, 
where reside justice, peace, and the joy of the 
Holy Ghost. He came from it, wholly belonging 
to God, and united to Him so closely, that he 
seemed to be one spirit with Him. This led 
him to say one day to an afflicted soul, with whom 
he was conversing on prayer: ‘‘ As for me, I have: 
long dwelt in another country ;’’ which meant, if 
I mistake not, that his conversation was already 
in heaven. To this favour, God added that of 
giving him the assurance of his eternal salvation, 
a favour as rare as wonderful, but nevertheless 
certain ; for he himself acknowledged it to Father 
Gilles de Mata. It took place as follows: 

These two Religious being one day in conversa- 
tion, on the happiness of an apostolic man, who, 
amidst the dangers to which he exposes himself 
in the Divine service, should be assured of his 


salvation: Father Balthasar said to Father Mata: 
“* Ag for me, I know for certain that God will save 
my soul, and [ have no fear at all on the subject.” 
This assurance was not founded merely on the 
revelation made to St. Teresa: he saw himself 
one day, during prayer, in the assembly of the 
blessed, and he told it to his superior, in giving 
him an account of conscience. 

Amidst such favours, it is not surprising that 
he should have sometimes had extasies, which 
raised him from the ground, and deprived him of 
the use of his senses. During his stay at Métine, 
one of the fathers having entered the room when 
he was in prayer, saw him surrounded with 
brilliant light. The brother who waited upon 
him, found him one day so completely absorbed, 
that he did not perceive his entrance. Neverthe- 
less, as the extasy was nearly over, he heard the 
noise the brother made in going away, and running 
after him, forbade him to tell any one anything 
extraordinary that he might have seen. The 
same thing occurred at Salamanca, and another 
brother witnessed the favour. Father Gaspard 
Astetius related the following fact to any one who 
wished to hear it :— 

** When I was minister in our house at Val 
d’Olet, Father Balthasar fell ill there; the in- 
firmarian having left him at night, after supplying 
all his wants, went to him very early the next 
morning, and found him unconscious. Informed 
of his state, I sent for the physician, who saw no 
danger, and pronounced it to be merely a fainting 


fit. Nevertheless, it lasted until night, which 
seemed to be very unusual. Having then applied 
to him a relic of the true Cross, and several others, 
he came at once to himself, and began to speak 
like a man in health. All the fathers who were 
present, thought, with me, that what had happened 
was a rapture, and not a swoon. And the repeti- 
tion of these favours speedily convinced us that 
we had judged rightly.” 

From the time that God began to treat him in 
this manner, the father walked in His presence 
with a much more lively faith, having recourse to 
Him continually in all his affairs, to take counsel, 
implore His help, and follow His direction. This 
may be inferred from the following words, which 
he frequently used: ‘‘ To pray, is to raise our 
heart to God, to communicate with Him familiarly, 
though with great respect, regarding all our affairs, 
to confide in Him more than a child confides in 
his mother, however good she may be; to offer 
Him all that we possess, all that we hope for, 
without any reserve; to open our heart to Him, and 
pour it out, as it were, before Him ; to speak to Him 
of our labours, of our sins, of our desires, our 
projects, and all that occupies our mind; finally, 
to seek in Him our consolation and our repose, 
as one friend with another, in whom he has full 
confidence.” This is what holy Scripture calls 
** pouring out our heart like water in the presence 
of God.” (Thren. ii.19.) It does not say like oil, 
because some part always remains in the vessel, 
but like water,.of which none is left behind. This 


is a very wise practice; for, if it be true, that 
Divine Providence rules all things, and that we 
can do nothing good without His help, we cannot 
do better, than converse with God, regarding all 
our affairs, without exception. This habitual 
familiarity with his Divine Master, obtained for 
the father new graces and precious gifts, which 
greatly assisted him in his ministry for the salva- 
tion of souls: thus, for instance, he received the 
grace of praying with such efficacious confidence, 
that he never asked in vain for the graces neces- 
sary for himself and for others. It happened in 
this way: being one day in prayer on these words 
of the Gospel: ‘‘ Petite et accipietis :” ‘‘ Ask and 
you shall receive’—God made known to him that 
the more we ask, the more we are sure to please 
Him, and that any reserve in this regard, can be 
inspired only by the devil. 

On another occasion, when asking a favour for 
a needy soul, he heard interiorly a voice which 
said to him: ‘‘If God is liberal in His gifts, why 
art thou so reserved in thy prayers?” As if to 
show him, that instead of praying for one poor 
soul, he would have done better to recommend 
all. 

Another time, having begged from God the 
success of an undertaking, this good Master 
answered: ‘‘I will hear thee as a king.” It 
often happened on these occasions, that God re- 
vealed to him the success of his prayers, or gave 
him this assurance by an interior instinct, which, 


as Cassian tells us, is a sign that the prayer is 
granted. 

At the same time God granted the father a new 
grace, by supplying what was wanting to him, in 
learning and knowledge. This fact is attested by 
Father Pincedo, who assures us he had it from 
the mouth of the holy man himself. He made 
this acknowledgment on the following occasion. 
Pinedo had been a canon at Salamanca, before 
entering the Society of Jesus, and had only 
studied jurisprudence: he was consequently ordered 
to follow the course of philosophy and theology. 
These studies alarmed him, for he feared he 
should never succeed. Having opened his mind 
to the father, he said to him in confidence to en- 
courage him: ‘‘I have myself experienced the 
fear that troubles you. When I was studying 
theology, not being able to give my attention to 
it sufficiently, on account of my other employ- 
ments, I feared to be wanting in the knowledge 
necessary for the functions of the sacerdotal 
ministry, which made me very sad and":uneasy : 
but after exercising myself in prayer fora long 
time, I received one day so extraordinary a light 
in the understanding, that it acquired for me at 
once all the theological learning I needed, which 
I have preserved up to this hour.” He also told 
another father, that God had given him the intelli- 
gence of the Holy Scriptures, and of moral sub- 
jects, so that he no longer required to consult 
any one, though before he received this grace, he 
could not do-without a companion to enlighten 


him regarding the least difficulties. ‘‘ My under- 
standing is not great,’ he said another time, 
‘‘and my studies have been very light; yet 
through my relations with the souls entrusted to 
me, the reading of the Lives of Saints, and 
the frequent use of prayer, I have acquired all 
the knowledge necessary for my ministry.” He 
had then drawn from three sources, that science of 
the saints which caused him to do so much good, 
and gained him so great a reputation ; but there is 
no doubt, though he does not say so, that prayer 
was the most fruitful. The proof I give is, that 
he owed his great skill, to the light of which we 
have elsewhere spoken, and that this light was 
given him in prayer. Besides, it suffices that we 
consider the nature of the knowledge in question, 
to be assured that its source was in prayer. 
There are two things, says St. Gregory, and St. 
Thomas after him, that can only come from God : 
the knowledge of the secrets of the human heart, 
and that of future events. Now, Father Balthasar 
possessed this double privilege, as we have already 
seen, and shall see again later on. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FATHER GAINS GREAT FRUITS AT METINE, IN 
LABOURING FOR SOULS, BOTH BY THE GIFT OF 
PROPHECY, AND BY THE EFFICACIOUSNESS OF HIS 
PRAYERS. 


Though Father Balthasar’s employments had for 
their object, the spiritual good of those belonging 
to the Society, his charity extended itself to those 
beyond its pale, and not in vain; for the souls that 
placed themselves in his hands, profited wonderfully 
by his guidance. His chief means of success lay 
in the power of his prayers, and the knowledge 
God gave him of the secrets of hearts. Let us 
begin by speaking of the efficaciousness of his 
prayers, or rather, let us prove it by facts. 

When he was at the College of Métine, a young 
secular came thither to make the exercises, with a 
view of entering the Society; but the devil was on 
the watch, to hinder him from following this salu- 
tary idea. On the fourth day, he tempted him so 
strongly to return to the world, that he took this 
unfortunate resolution. The poor young man told 
the father, who was giving him the exercises, that 
he wished to leave. The father tried in vain to 
prove to him by the strongest reasons, that this 
thought came from the devil, and that he could not 
yield to it without placing his salvation in danger : 


the unfortunate young man would listen to nothing. 
The father, deeply afflicted, ran to Father Baltha- 
sar, then Rector of the College, and informed him 
of the circumstance. He went immediately to the 
young man, and begged him to remain until the 
next day at least, to please him. This delay was 
disagreeable to the youth, and more so to the 
devil, who feared its consequences; but he durst 
not disobey the holy man, as much through the 
veneration he had for him, as through a fear of 
drawing down upon himself some chastisement 
from heaven. The father, after taking a severe 
discipline, spent the whole night in prayer, en- 
treating our Lord to open the eyes of this poor 
blind soul, and remove the temptation which had 
overcome him. Almighty God could not be deaf 
to so fervent an entreaty, and He granted hig 
prayer in the following manner. The young man, 
who was then in a deep sleep, saw in a dream, at 
the College gate, two men of frightful aspect, 
waiting for him sword in hand, and showing by 
their menacing gestures their intention of killing 
him, if he ventured to put his foot beyond the 
threshold. The effect proved that this dream 
came from God, for his change was such, that he 
could scarcely wait for the dawn of day, to go and 
throw himself at the father’s feet, and ask leave to 
be admitted into the Society. The father having 
consented, he continued the exercises, at the end 
of which he was received into the noviciate, and 
became in due course, a fervent and useful religious 


man. 


I may mention another similar fact, which took 
place in the same College. The devil, wishing to 
gain over a novice, inspired him with the desire of 
quitting his order, to enter into that of the Car- 
thusians. The young man should at once have 
manifested the temptation to the father master ; 
but he did not, either for want of courage, or 
because the deceiver put such a thought out of his 
head. However it might be, yielding to the 
treacherous advice, he changed his clothes, hid 
himself in the garden before the doors were closed, 
then scaling the enclosure wall in the dark, he 
went towards the Carthusian monastery of Aniago. 
When the time for making the visit had come, 
he Religious who was upon duty, not finding 
him in bed, went to tell the Father Rector. This 
good father, moved with compassion, ran and shut 
himself up in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin ; 
where he took the discipline according to his 
custom, and spent the night in prayer; begging 
Jesus Christ and His holy Mother to bring back 
to him this lost sheep, for fear it might become 
the prey of wolves and fall into hell, into which 
they would endeavour to drag him. This prayer 
was so powerful, that, besides the grace asked for, 
it obtained for him a revelation, that assured him 
of the return of this prodigal child. The novice 
was seized with a panic terror, fancying himself 
pursued. He began to walk with hurried steps, 
but a new fear soon arrested his career. ‘‘ What 
shall I say to the Carthusians,” he asked himself, 
‘‘when I come before them? If I tell them 


whence I come, they will have nothing to do with 
me; and if I do not tell them, they will soon find 
it out, and will send me away from their monastery. 
I had better not go: but then, what shall I do? 
I cannot make up my mind to go back to the 
noviciate, and to return to the world is a dangerous 
step, and disgraceful besides.’”’ As he made these 
sorrowful reflections, he continued to walk to the 
monastery. When he came to a bridge, the 
enemy made a most violent attack upon him; urging 
him to despair, and persuading him to throw 
himself into the water, to put an end to his dis- 
tressing perplexity. The poor youth would perhaps 
have yielded to the temptation, when, through the 
prayers of Father Balthasar, a ray of hope shone 
in his soul: ‘‘ But,” he said to himself, ‘‘ what 
hinders me from going back again? I left in the 
night; perhaps no one has noticed my absence. 
I can again climb over the wall into the garden, 
the doors will be opened at daylight; I will take 
advantage of it, to go in and again join my 
brethren.” He then turned back, went to the 
College, mounted the wall, hid himself in the 
garden until the doors were opened; then slipping 
into the house at the hour of prayer, when all the 
courts are deserted, he changed his clothes, and 
reappeared at the proper time. The father who 
had found out his absence, seeing him with the 
others, hastened to give notice of his return to 
Father Balthasar. ‘I know it,” said the holy 
man, *‘ and I thank the Father of Mercies for it.” 
A few days afterwards, having sent for this novice 


to his room, he made him relate his adventure ; 
and confirmed him so strongly in his vocation, 
that he never had any further temptation on the 
subject. A still more wonderful circumstance 
happened to Father Francis d’Abula, a great 
Religious of our Society. When he was studying 
at Salamanca, where he was distinguished for his 
good looks and the elegance of his dress, and 
thought of nothing less than leaving the world, 
he asked leave, at the beginning of Lent, to be 
received into the College, to perform the spiritual 
exercises ; a very common devotion at that time, 
with the students of this celebrated university, 
Scarcely had a few days passed, than God showed 
him in the clearest and most convincing manner, 
that His designs over him required him to renounce 
the world, and enter into the Society. This 
sudden but undoubted vocation caused him such 
anguish, that he was obliged to leave his room to 
take the air, as he felt as if suffocating. Father 
Balthasar having come across him, asked him 
the reason of his changed appearance; and having 
received his confidence, promised to pray and to 
ask prayers for him. He prayed himself, in fact, 
and so efficaciously, that the young man at once 
recovered his tranquillity, overcame his repugnance, 
and made his election of the religious state in the 
Society. Some minutes later, the father made him a 
visit, and heard his account of what he had just 
done. ‘‘ Very well,” said the man of God, smiling, 
‘but we must thank God for this great blessing.” 
‘Tl knew,’ he added, ‘‘that this would be the 


end of the storm.” Thereupon Francis asked 
leave for his admission, the father granted it and 
left him ; but immediately the temptation returned 
like a thunderbolt, and so completely upset his 
resolution, that he determined to leave the College, 
to give himself time to reflect on a choice, which 
would embrace his whole life. His difficulty was 
to find a reason for the permission he wished to 
ask, for he did not feel courage enough to acknow- 
ledge his design. After a short consideration, he 
went to the father and told him he wished to 
return home to settle his affairs, and bid 
farewell to his family. ‘‘Go, my son,’’ answered 
Father Balthasar, ‘‘and as you want time to 
reflect further on what you have to do, we will 
employ it on our side, in examining what we 
ought to do regarding you.” Trancis, seeing his 
thoughts discovered, was as much moved as 
surprised, and still more convinced of the will of 
God, he surrendered at once. 

This leads us to speak of the gift of prophecy, 
which Father Balthasar had received, and by 
means of which his ministry produced wonderful 
fruits. Before his penitents opened their hearts 
to him, he knew all their secrets, God making 
them known to him, for ends conformable to His 
designs on these souls—but we must prove this 
by facts. Francis Raynos, who was afterwards 
Bishop of Cordova, on his return from the court, 
where he had obtained considerable benefices, 
went to our house at Sentica, to perform the 
spiritual exercises. Providence arranged that 


Father Balthasar was given him as guide in this 
important affair. This father, as is the custom 
on such occasions, frequently visited him, espe- 
cially at the times of necessary relaxation, and 
conversed with him, of course on subjects useful 
to his salvation. In one of his visits, wishing to 
gain his confidence, he told him all his secret 
thoughts, absolutely as if he were reading his 
heart. Francis, struck with astonishment, burst 
into tears, and full of confidence in the father’s 
virtue and wisdom, regulated his life as he desired. 
His docility in the hands of so experienced a 
master, was in the highest degree beneficial to 
him; he became from that time a man of great 
prayer, and attained a high degree of virtue. 
Among those whose confessions he heard, was a 
lady named Helen Quirogia, niece of Cardinal 
Gaspard Quirogia, Archbishop of Toledo, who 
afterwards entered a convent of Discalced Car- 
melites, where she lived and died holily. This 
lady felt pleasure in relating in the father’s praise, 
two wonderful effects produced in her by his 
direction. ‘His words,” she said, ‘‘ entered 
much more deeply into my heart than those of 
others, softening and inflaming it wonderfully. 
It was seldom that his words did not make me 
melt into tears. Once, in particular, he caused 
me to weep for my sins a hundred times more 
than I had done during my whole life. This lasted 
several days, and afterwards, when I mentioned to 
him this extraordinary compunction, he replied : 
‘God be praised that we have been able to draw 


water from this rock; but it is enough for the 
present,’ and he then consoled me. The second 
wonderful effect which I experienced was, that he 
always said to me those things that were most 
necessary for my soul, as if he saw with his eyes 
what I was in need of. Sometimes, even before I 
could manifest my necessity to him, he prescribed 
the suitable remedy. This, for instance, having 
one day gone to confession with a very sad heart, 
scarcely had I entered the confessional than he 
said to me, ‘ Have courage, my child, the seeding 
time is good, we shall have ati abundant harvest. 
Nothing is so productive of fruit as trials, when 
we bear them patiently.’ Another time, when I 
was lamenting in my heart, over an aridity that 
rendered prayer very painful to me, he anticipated 
the account I was going to give him of it, say- 
ing, ‘If dryness is good for the fruits of the 
earth, we shall have a good harvest this year.’ 
These words consoled my heart, and reanimated 
my courage.” 

Almost the same thing happened to another 
servant of God, to whom he allowed daily commu- 
nion, on account of her solid virtues. One day, 
when she went to confession, he made her wait 
two hours, and on his coming to the confessional, 
he told her, in succession, all the thoughts that 
had come into her mind while she was waiting ; 
which filled her with astonishment. 

Dona Anna Henriquez, sister of the Marquis 
of Alcanize, has related, among many remarkable 
circumstances that had happened to her, in her 


relations with the father, a fact well worthy of 
notice. ‘‘ Father Balthasar being at Métine when 
I was in a distant town, saw in spirit that I was 
in profound affliction. Moved by my distress, he 
besought of God to give me an opportunity of 
seeing him, that he. might give me the consola- 
tion I required. His prayer was not in vain: 
for an unforeseen event, which obliged my hus- 
band to travel beyond Métine, afforded me this 
opportunity. I asked him to go through that 
town; he consented with difficulty, as it obliged 
him to make a considerable circuit: but he 
granted me this favour, no doubt, owing to the 
father’s prayers. I profited by it to go to confes- 
sion, and this confession was to me a benefit 
beyond expression. Never had my heart felt con- 
solation equal to that, which the father’s words 
gave me, insomuch that I said at last: ‘It is 
enough, father, I cannot bear more.’” This 
pious woman added, that he had often predicted 
to her, future events, and that they had always 
come to pass in fulfilment of his words. 

While he was living at Avila, one of his peni- 
tents, who was very uneasy at the absence of her 
husband, of whom she could not obtain any news, 
went to him in the confessional, to seek some 
consolation. At first, moved by her tears, he 
could not restrain his own, but at the same time, 
raising his heart to God, the true consoler of the 
afflicted, he received from Him a prophetic light, 
which led him to say: ‘‘ Let us cease to weep. 
All is well; your husband will certainly return 


this week.”’ He did return, as the father said; 
and this person, delighted to have such a confes- 
sor, was more than ever submissive to him, which 
contributed much to her spiritual progress. Some 
time after, the same man received a similar ser- 
vice from the father, which he related as follows. 
‘‘ My mother-in-law was dangerously ill, in a place 
far distant from Avila, and I could not at that 
time go to her. The news having been given me, 
as it often happens, with considerable exaggera- 
tion, my brain became confused, and I imagined 
she was dead, taking with her some secrets which 
she should have made known. Deeply grieved by 
this loss, and its probable consequences, I went to 
open my heart to the father, who, after God, was 
everything to me. I felt the benefit of this mani- 
festation, for he at once told me that my mother- 
in-law was not dead, and that she had quite suffi- 
cient life in her, to make the declarations in 
question. I had, in fact, time to go to her, and 
everything took place according to my desires.”’ 

A young Religious of the Society, allowing the 
devil to persuade him, that he was wanting in the 
necessary talents, for labouring with fruit in the 
salvation of souls, was deeply grieved in conse- 
quence. He spoke of this several times to the 
father, who did not think proper to give him 
any answer, which made him determine that he 
would henceforward keep his secret to himself. 
One day, however, when the temptation was 
unusually pressing, he met the father, and said to 
him: ‘‘ You know what troubles me, father; I 


am more tormented to-day than ever.’’ ‘Do you 
believe,” answered the holy man, “that the Society 
possesses what is required to procure your salva- 
tion?” Ags he answered in the affirmative, the 
father rejoined, ‘‘ Not only will you save yourself, 
but you will contribute efficaciously to the salva- 
tion of several souls, and you will live happily in 
your state.” Nothing more was required to re- 
move the temptation, and the prophecy was lite- 
rally accomplished. This was not the only ser- 
vice rendered by the holy man to this Religious, 
but the other facts will be told in due time. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


INFLUENCE OF FATHER BALTHASAR 'S EXHORTATIONS 
OVER A GREAT NUMBER OF SOULS, SECULAR AND 
RELIGIOUS. 


God did not bestow on His servant the talent of 
preaching, doubtless, to give him a subject of 
humiliation of himself and esteem of others; 
but, to make up for it, he gave him everything 
that constitutes an able director, and particularly 
the eminent gift of spiritual exhortations. In 
consequence, this holy man left to others the duty 
of proclaiming the word of God from the pulpit, 
and concentrated his zeal, in the ministry best 
suited to him. God never failed to furnish him 
with men, powerful in word, who seemed to have 


no other mission, than to lead men to the confes- 
sional. Thus, when he was rector of the college 
at Métine, his superiors allotted him as preacher, 
Father Baptist Sancius, an eloquent and deeply 
interior man. His prayer was so sublime and 
consoling, that he desired nothing more. ‘‘ Be- 
lieve me, father,” he one day said to Father 
Balthasar, “‘if I had at my disposal all the conso- 
lation that can be enjoyed on earth, I would will- 
ingly exchange it for one quarter of an hour’s 
prayer. I have no wish but for heaven, and this 
is so strong, that it would kill me, if God should 
assure me in the morning, that I should live 
through the day.”’ This clearly shows the high 
degree of love to which he had attained. But, as 
God seems to apply Himself to mortify His elect, 
in what they most love and desire, He revealed to 
him a long time before, the day and hour of his 
death, so that love became his most cruel execu- 
tioner. Father Balthasar had so high an opinion 
of the sanctity of this Religious, that he one day 
said to his novices: ‘‘ Look at Father Sancius, in 
him you have not only a virtuous man, but virtue 
itself.” United together by great similarity of 
mind and feeling, they loved to converse together 
on spiritual subjects, and their words were so 
burning, that a priest, who one day heard them, 
said they spoke like two seraphim. During 
their stay at Métine they laboured together in 
admirable union, for the salvation of souls. 
Father Baptist, by his fervent sermons, filled the 
Church with hearers, and worked conversions 


without number, while Father Balthasar guided 
many chosen souls in the path of perfection. I 
said that this holy man, to supply the want of 
oratorical power, had received a great gift of ex- 
hortation ; I will prove it by some examples. A 
nobleman had conceived so mad a love for a woman, 
that he fell ill, and was in danger of death. Father 
Balthasar, informed of his sad state, went to see 
him, and spoke to him with so much strength 
and reason, that his passion was obliged to yield. 
His repentance was deep, and his change so ex- 
traordinary, that he said to his benefactor before 
he left him, ‘‘ You have just worked a miracle, 
Father, for my heart is so changed, that I cannot 
imagine how it has been done; before I saw you, 
I was dying with the wish to satisfy my passion, 
now I would rather die than yield to it. No, 
certainly, I will not scandalize that woman and 
offend God, even if this sin would restore me to 
life.” His exhortations had no less power over 
the hearts of several distinguished young men, 
whom, contrary to all probability, he gained to the 
Society. Among others may be cited the two 
brothers, Gabriel and Bernard Duenni; both were 
strongly captivated by the vanities of the world, 
before they knew the father, and thought of 
nothing less than of embracing the religious state. 
Nevertheless, both entered the Society and died in 
it, eminent for virtue. The father’s influence was 
no less over men, engaged in the business of com- 
merce. He obtained of them, notwithstanding the 
multitude of their engagements, that they should 


give a certain amount of time to spiritual exer- 
cises, aS prayer, examens of conscience, and the 
frequentation of the sacraments. One, in par- 
ticular, was the edification of the whole city for 
his piety; he was a rich merchant, named Gallien. 
Having chosen the father for his confessor, he 
became not only an excellent Christian, but a 
spiritual man in every sense of the word, so that 
he one day said to his holy director: ‘I do not 
envy the prayers of the Religious of the Society, 
but only their obedience.” He had made so great 
progress in prayer, that it had become, as it were, 
his food and his life. Not content with giving to 
it the first moments of the day, he consecrated 
whole evenings to it. As soon as he had finished 
his business, he shut himself up in his oratory, 
and said to our Lord: “I come, O my God, to 
rest myself with Thee, for these temporal cares 
fatigue and dry up the soul.” God favoured him 
with the sweetest consolation, because, in lending 
himself to his business, he did not give: his heart 
to it. The favours he enjoyed did not, however, 
so fully satisfy him, as to prevent his envying the 
happiness of religious men, in being able to act 
always through obedience, under the direction of 
superiors, and of a spiritual father, whom they 
have close at hand. He supplied for it as well as 
he could, by giving his confessor entire authority 
over his proceedings. He felt no less the priva- 
tion of the vow of poverty, than that of obedience; 
therefore, he gave large alms to impoverish him- 
self in a holy way, knowing well that by thus em- 


ploying his riches, he was purchasing the kingdom 
of heaven. A retreat of eight days, made by him 
in our college, finished the work of his sanctifica- 
tion; he received during that time so much light, 
that he said to Father Balthasar, when he left, 
‘‘ Before I came, father, I did not know how to 
live, but God has made known to me now, how to 
begin.” 

Thus did the father, by his pious efforts and his 
experience, gain by little and little, persons of all 
states to evangelical perfection, but it cost him 
much to do it. They came frequently to him at 
the college, and, on his side, he seldom passed a 
week without going to see them, at least in the 
beginning. He also went to see those who sent 
for him, to speak with him on matters of con- 
science. It was not necessary even to ask him 
to do these things, he would do them of his own 
accord, whenever he thought the good of souls re- 
quired it. I will relate an interesting anecdote 
with reference to this subject. 

A pious lady of high rank, who wished to 
advance in perfection, desired to place herself in 
the father’s hands, from whose direction she had 
formerly derived great benefit; but her relatives, 
who had no great friendship for the Society, 
opposed it, and her husband absolutely prohibited 
it. In her sorrow, urged no doubt by Divine in- 
Spiration, she went to the holy father, and asked 
him to visit her, saying that one single visit from 
him might change the state of things. The father 
willingly consented, and appointed the day and hour 


when his visit should be made. The pious woman 
took care at the fixed time, to assemble her whole 
family, and scarcely had they all met together, 
than Father Balthasar was announced. There 
was a good deal of surprise, perhaps of annoyance, 
but nothing of it appeared outwardly. The father, 
after the usual forms of politeness, turned the 
conversation to an edifying subject, and one that 
was appropriate to the occasion: he spoke of Jesus 
Christ, of the right He has to our service, and 
so touchingly, that his hearers all burst into tears. 
This conversation changed them so much, that 
they became friendly to the Society, and no longer 
hindered their relative, from choosing for her guide 
a man so learned and pious. They ended by 
following her example, and were induced to confess 
and communicate frequently, and had reason 
to rejoice in the benefits they derived from it. 
Another instance is still more extraordinary. 
The father, when travelling, came to a monastery, 
in which were several Religious whom he knew. 
Invited to give an exhortation to the community, 
he consented, and spoke with so much energy, 
that all, without exception, wished to make a re- 
treat of eight days under his direction. He gave 
it to them, and the effect was wonderful. Their 
provincial, a Religious of great virtue, having 
heard of so marvellous a change, wished to judge 
of it personally. He went to spend a few days in 
this house, and was filled with joy, in observing 
the peace, recollection, and silence that reigned 
there, and the promptitude of all in practising 


Obedience. Moved even to tears, he exhorted 
them to persevere in these holy dispositions, and 
going afterwards to see Father Balthasar, he over- 
whelmed him with thanks, and begged to be 
received as one of his disciples. 

Thus does God manifest His power and the 
sanctity of His faithful servants. ‘‘ How can the 
greatness of God fail to be acknowledged,” says 
Cassian, ‘‘ when it shows itself by such wonderful 
changes in souls? Who, but Him, can make a 
proud man humble, an avaricious man liberal, a 
sensual man penitent, a tepid and cowardly soul 
generous and fervent?’ This is even more 
wonderful than the conversion of a great sinner; 
for the last, warned of his evil state by the re- 
proaches of his conscience, feels the necessity 
of being converted; while the other thinks all is 
well, because he is not conscious of any mortal sin.” 
St. Bernard was of this opinion, when he said to 
some Religious, whose tepidity had given place to 
fervour: ‘‘ The finger of God must be acknow- 
ledged here, for He moves hearts as He pleases, 
and can change with equal facility, sinners into 
penitents, and tepid souls into saints. Why can- 
not I go to visit you, to behold with my eyes this 
new miracle, for I would have you know, my 
brethren, that your return to fervour is not a less 
grace, than that,which called you from the world 
into religion. You would much more easily find 
many converted seculars, than one improved 
Religious. A tepid soul that casts off sloth, and 
increases in virtue, is rare upon earth.” This, 


however, was done by Father Balthasar, whose 
grace was not so much that of converting sinners, 
as of promoting the perfection of just souls. What 
shall I say of the benefits he bestowed on us, by 
the exhortations he gave every Friday, according 
to our custom? In the first, which he made at 
the College of Métine, he spoke so as to inflame 
all hearts, insomuch, that several months later, 
the extraordinary fervour with which he had 
inspired his hearers, existed in all its strength. 
One of the fathers of that house, who, up to that 
time had shown too much attachment to his own 
judgment, was cured by that one conference. 
Another said, on going out: ‘“‘ Let us be guided 
by this Father Rector, he is a man of prayer, God 
is with Him.” I can myself speak here as a wit- 
ness. Spending a day, when travelling, in the 
college where he was, I had the happiness of 
hearing his weekly exhortation. I say that it was 
a happiness ; for the unction of his words deeply 
moved me, and some sentences, with which the 
Spirit of God inspired him, have remained from 
that time engraved in my memory, and have been 
to me of the greatest possible service. It was on the 
Friday before Christmas, that I heard this precious 
exhortation. During the night of this festival, 
when celebrating solemn mass, at which many 
seculars were present, preparing for communion, 
he addressed them a short exhortation ‘‘ On the 
Respect and Love we owe to the Divine Infant just 
Born,” and he spoke with a tender devotion that 
brought tears to every eye. He had a special gift 


for quieting troubled consciences, and restoring 
peace to hearts, as I will show hereafter by several 
examples. One single argument from him was 
enough to produce this happy effect, so great 
was his authority over the souls confided to his 
care. 

An officer was performing the spiritual exercises 
under him, in the College at Métine. He proposed 
to him the subjects of meditation as is the custom ; 
when he came to that on hell, he made so vivid a 
picture of it, that the night following, this man 
thought he saw the room filled with devils. This 
idea having put him into a kind of frenzy, he 
began to pursue them, sword in hand, first in his 
room, then along the passages, and even into the 
father’s room, the door of which was ajar. Hear- 
him strike the wall, and use threatening words, he 
recognised his voice, and guessed the cause of his 
terror. He immediately told him to be quiet, in 
an ,authoritative tone. The officer, recognising 
him also, ceased at once; and the father, rising 
from bed, took him back to his room, quite 
ashamed of what he had done. He then reasoned 
with him, so as to restore his tranquillity. 

His reputation for sanctity and the power of 
his words, attracted to him a crowd of Religious 
and seculars, who desired to consult him on 
spiritual matters, and all returned proclaiming the 
good he had done them. I might adduce many 
proofs of this; I will confine myself to the testi- 
mony of a venerable Carthusian Father. This 
Religious, in calling at our house at Pallance, 


heard of the eminent gifts Father Balthasar had 
received, for leading souls to perfection, and 
especially of his skill in giving the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius. This was enough to 
inspire him with the wish, of making them under 
such a director. In consequence, he set out for 
Métine, where he accomplished his holy design ; 
and on his return to Pallance, said to our fathers: 
‘‘This man of God received me as if I had been 
an angel from heaven, though he was loaded with 
other occupations. I spent sixty days under his 
guidance, and I can safely say that of all the 
spiritual men with whom it has been granted me 
to live, none ever exercised so great an influence 
over me. I think it would be difficult to find 
another master so experienced, and so wonderful 
for his confidence in God.’ This Religious added 
other things in the father’s praise, which will be 
mentioned later, in due order. 

It may perhaps be asked, how Father Balthasar, 
who had the charge of providing for the sub- 
sistence and government of a numerous college, 
could find time to do so much for strangers. I 
answer, that God, pleased with the purity and 
ardour of his zeal, assisted him in all his temporal 
affairs; that he might be more free to attend to 
the functions of the spiritual ministry. This is, 
in fact, the promise made by this good Master, in 
the Gospel, to His faithful servants; ‘‘ Be not 
solicitous for what concerns food and clothing, for 
your Heavenly Father knows you have need of 
these things.” ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God 


and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
to you.” (Matt. vi.) Full of faith in this divine 
promise, Father Balthasar sought before all things, 
and with admirable zeal, to establish the kingdom 
of God, by procuring his own sanctification, that of 
his brethren, and of the inhabitants of the town ; 
contenting himself with a moderate attention to 
temporal affairs. In recompense, he was able to sup- 
port about seventy Religious, with a very inadequate 
Income, and without troubling himself much, 
thanks to the abundant alms Divine Providence 
sent him. A proof that this happened on _ his 
account, was, that these resources ceased with his 
rectorship, and it was necessary permanently to 
diminish the staff of the college. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FATHER BALTHASAR S LABOURS FOR FOR THE CON- 
VERSION OF SOULS—RISKS ENCOUNTERED BY HIM 
FOR THIS PURPOSE—FACTS WHICH ATTEST HIS 
GREAT CHARITY. 


Spiritual fathers do not beget and nourish their 
children merely by prayer, exhortations, and pious 
letters; they must also, for this purpose, devote 
themselves to all kinds of, perils, toils, and 
labours. It is only at this price, that they can 
convert them, gain them to God, preserve them 
for Him, and-lead them to perfection. This 


truth is shown in the Apocalypse, where St. John 
represents the Church under the figure of a 
woman in the pangs of painful labour; it is 
proved by the example of the great apostle: 
“*T die daily,’ he said to the Corinthians, ‘‘ tc 
obtain the glory of your salvation.” ‘ Quo. 
tidie morior per vestram gloriam.’”’ By death he 
evidently meant his toils, labours, and sufferings 
of which his second letter to the Corinthians. 
gives us a touching picture. (2 Cor. 11. 23.) I neec 
not repeat them here, but I may observe, that he 
attributes the conversion of the people to these 
sufferings, as much as to his preaching anc 
prayers. The same thing happened to Fathe 
Balthasar in his apostolic career. If he conductec 
many souls to sanctity, it was not solely by 
prayers and exhortations, but by bearing mucl 
fatigue, exposing himself to many dangers, sacri 
ficing his repose, his convenience, the care of hi: 
reputation, and even of his life, to help them i: 
their necessities, console them in their sorrows 
and protect them against the persecutions of hel 
and the world; but let us go more into detail, an: 
allow facts to speak for themselves. 

I will begin by recalling what he had to suffe 
at Avila, in hig defence of the illustrious Sain 
Teresa. His reputation as a master of spirituality 
was greatly injured by the protection he afforde 
her, all the directors in that part looking upon he 
as a visionary. Wecan read in the life of th 
saint, written by herself, the contradictions h 
experienced on this occasion. 


New trials awaited him at Métine. There, he 
began to be overwhelmed with occupations, and 
was engaged in very difficult business ; afterwards, 
the care of the noviciate was given him for several 
years, and he had to exercise this office, one of 
the most difficult in religion, with failing health, 
and almost continual infirmities. 

At Salamanca he was sent for by a nun who 
was dying, and whose confessor he was, at a time 
when he was attacked by fever, and had just been 
bled. He immediately rose from his bed, per- 
fectly aware of the risk he was incurring, and 
answered the infirmarian, who exclaimed against 
his imprudence, ‘‘I know that this step may do 
me harm, but how can I refuse this consolation to 
a dying person?” He went, therefore, and the 
brother accompanied him. When he reached the 
sick person, she began her confession, but was 
obliged soon to interrupt it, as the father, ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of the walk, fainted, and 
was obliged to be assisted by the brother; when 
he came to himself, he completed his ministry, 
and left his penitent tranquil and consoled. On 
his return home the fever returned more strongly, 
and caused great exhaustion, on which the brother 
said to him, ‘‘ If your reverence had believed me, 
you would have been spared this suffering.” 
‘That is true, brother,’ answered the father, 
‘but my poor sick penitent would not have had 
the consolation she desired, and we must be ready 
to suffer anything, when the consolation of a soul 
is in question, especially when she is at the gates 


of death; this accession of fever has also gained 
me an increase of merit, as this function was com- 
posed of suffering and action.” The brother did 
not understand rightly what happened to the 
father in the sick room; if we may believe the 
prioress of the convent, Mother Anne of Jesus, 
a Religious greatly esteemed by St. Teresa, and 
consequently worthy of every confidence. She 
thus related the circumstance: ‘‘ Being with 
several of the sisters in the room of the sick per- 
son, during the father’s swoon, we judged it to be 
rather a rapture in spirit. What led us to think 
s0 was, first, that his countenance resembled that 
of a seraph, and then, that on coming to himself 
he said to the sick person: ‘ Be comforted, sister, 
great glory awaits you in heaven, and in a few 
days you will enjoy it.’ We had no difficulty in 
believing this; for, besides the authority of the 
father, this Religious had made more progress 
during her eight months of sickness, than many 
very good Religious do in several years of health.” 
We might add to the reasons, adduced by the 
Mother Prioress in support of her opinion, that 
God desired to reward the father’s sacrifice, by 
consoling him in spirit, at the time that he was 
mortifying and ill-using his body. 

.Another instance of his charity is still more 
remarkable. At the time he was master of 
novices at Métine, having one day asked one of 
them if he was happy in his state, the young man 
replied: ‘‘I like the religious life very much, but 
there is one thing that frightens me, and that I 


dare not tell you.” ‘You must tell me, how- 
ever,” answered the father, ‘‘ for I wish to know 
it. You must not have any secrets with me, 
otherwise you will become the sport of the spirit 
of darkness, who is very clever in turning to his 
profit the slightest reservations.” ‘‘ Well, father,” 
answered the obedient novice, ‘‘ though it costs 
me much, I will open my heart to you. What is 
hard to me in the religious life, and renders it 
insupportable, is, that your reverence should come 
every night and strike me cruelly during my 
sleep.’ Father Balthasar, on hearing this, con- 
jectured that the devil assumed his form, to ill- 
treat this young man, whose conduct was excellent, 
in order to make him quit the noviciate. Desir- 
ing to prevent such a misfortune, he consoled him 
with fatherly kindness, saying, ‘It is not I, my 
son, be assured of it, that torments you in that 
manner; therefore, when he who does this, knocks 
at your door, answer him, ‘If you have leave, 
come in; if not, go and ask it of the father mas- 
ter.’”’ The following night, the novice hearing a 
knock at the door, at the usual hour, intended to 
answer as the father had told him, but without 
thinking, ho changed the order of the words, and 
instead of saying, ‘‘If you have leave, come in,” 
he began by ‘‘Come in.” The subtle spirit 
entered before he could add the rest, and struck 
him more cruelly than ever, which plunged him 
into still greater desolation. Happily for him, 
he had the wisdom to go to the father the next 
day, and tell-him his sorrowful adventure. The 


father was at first surprised at the failure of the 
remedy he had prescribed, but when he knew that 
he had not followed the right order of the words, 
his wonder ceased, and he said, ‘‘If your enemy 
comes to-night, answer him, not as before, but as 
I told you.’”’ The devil came, and knocked ag 
usual. The novice took care to make no mistake 
this time. ‘‘If you have leave,” he said, ‘‘ come 
in; if not, go and ask it of the father master.” 
At these words the devil ran in a rage to the 
father’s room, and cruelly abused him, but never 
came again. Such was the charity of this spiri- 
tual father, a friend of the cross of Jesus Christ, 
and a faithful imitator of His sufferings. Doubt- 
less he could have freed his novice from this visi- 
tation without suffering himself, but he wished to 
experience what he had endured, that he might 
be better able to compassionate him, and exercise 
charity towards him, in a more generous manner. 

At Villa Garcia Father Balthasar gave another 
proof of his charity. Having to preach one Sun- 
day in the church of the college, he was going to 
prepare for it, when the prior of the convent of 
St. Isidore at Leon, arrived on his way to Sala- 
manca. This Religious, who had made the exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius very successfully under the 
father’s direction, entertained great confidence in 
him, and wished to confer with him on matters 
relating to his salvation, but as he was pressed 
for time, he had only three hours at his disposal. 
The father was obliged either to sacrifice his pre- 
paration, or refuse this good Religious the assist- 


ance be asked. This alternative gave him a 
momentary anxiety, but having consulted our 
Lord, he soon made up his mind. “I am to 
preach on charity,” he said to himself, ‘‘ for this 
is the subject of the gospel of the day. Now, 
what better preparation can I make for such a 
subject, than by beginning to practise it? I will 
then hear this good Religious, that he may not go 
away sad and disappointed. After this act of 
charity, grace will be given me to preach on it to 
others.” He therefore spent the whole morning 
with the traveller, who only left him half an hour 
before the sermon. This space he spent in 
prayer, then went into the pulpit, where he ex- 
perienced the truth of these words of HEcclesiasti- 
cus: ‘‘No one ever hoped in God and was con- 
founded.” ‘‘Nullus speravit in Domino et confu- 
sus est.’’ (Eccl. 11.) His sermon was in fact so 
powerful and persuasive, that it could not have 
been bettér after several days’ preparation. 

These words of St. Paul never left his mind; 
or rather, they were deeply engraved in his heart : 
‘““Debemus autem nos firmiores, imbecillitates 
infirmorum sustinere, et non nobis placere. Unus- 
quisque vestrum proximo suo placeat in bonum 
ad edificationem. Etenim Christus non sibi pla- 
cuit sed sicut scriptum est. Improperia imprope- 
rantium tibi ceciderunt super me.” (Ps. Ixviii. 10. 
Rom. xv. 1.) ‘I understand these words thus,” 
said Father Balthasar, ‘‘a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, should not seek what is pleasing or conve- 
nient to himself, but what is useful to his 


neighbour; he should bear with the weak, 
tolerate their imperfections and importunities, 
however troublesome they may be, not through 
human respect, but for the spiritual good and 
salvation of their souls. This is the example our 
Saviour has left us; for He did not choose what 
was pleasing to nature; on the contrary, He took 
upon Himself the chastisement merited by our 
sins.” Transported with the generous charity of 
his good Master, the father refused no labour that 
was necessary for the good, or even for the conso- 
lation of his neighbour; he sacrificed willingly 
for it, even the delights and consolations of 
prayer, saying with the apostle, ‘‘I seek to please 
all men, and not what is useful to myself, but to 
many, that they may be saved.” (1 Cor. x. 83.) 
The great St. Bernard acted in a similar manner, 
as may be drawn from his words: ‘‘ Our visitors 
leave me little leisure, but I do not wish to com- 
plain, or withdraw myself from their pursuit. 
Let them dispose of me as they please, I will do 
everything in my power, for the salvation of their 
souls, convinced that in helping them I serve 
God; instead of seeking my own interests, I will 
try to do good to others, and I shall lose nothing 
by it; for Tam persuaded, that nothing is more 
advantageous to me, than the practice of charity.” 
(Serm. 52 in Cant.) 

Nothing is more pleasing to God, than this dis- 
interested zeal in His ministers. In proof of it, 
I will relate what one day happened to Father 
Balthasar, when he refused to perform a service, 


on account of another work, which seemed to him 
more important. Having been summoned to 
Burgos on important business, he asked on his way 
hospitality from a lady of great virtue, who had 
consulted him on spiritual matters. She had 
long wished to enter a monastery of St. Teresa, 
but her worldly condition not enabling her to 
offer the dowry required by the saint, she had 
little hope of accomplishing her wish. The arrival 
of the father, whose relations with the saint were 
well known to her, reanimated her hopes. ‘‘ Father, 
if you wish,” she said to him, ‘‘ you can procure 
my admission into one of the monasteries of Car- 
mel, I entreat of you to render me this great 
service.” ‘* Willingly,’’ replied the father, ‘‘ if 
you agree to take your place, among the sisters 
charged with the house work.” The pious lady, 
who loved nothing so much as humility, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. The father undertook to 
procure her admission. Nevertheless, he was a 
long time before he fulfilled his promise, the mul- 
tiplicity of his business having prevented it. On 
another occasion of his visiting Burgos, the lady, 
knowing he would be in the neighbourhood, beg. 
ged her confessor to remind him .of his promise, 
and ask him to fulfil it very soon. ‘‘I cannot do 
so just at present,” said the father, ‘‘I must go 
whither duty calls me; but at my return I will do 
without fail what I promised.” The confessor 
having related this answer to the person interested, 
she said, ‘‘Ah! the father will not do what I ask 
him; very wel, I will ask Almighty God to oblige 


him to do it against his will.” She then ran to 
the church, and, prostrating herself before the 
tabernacle, prayed with great fervour. At that 
very time the father was preparing to leave, and 
the horses were at the door, but, suddenly, he was 
seized with so violent an attack of fever, that he 
was obliged to give up the idea, and go to bed. 
He had no difficulty in guessing the cause of this 
sudden illness. He therefore sent a messenger to 
the pious woman, to ask her to pray for his cure, 
assuring her that he would not go away until he 
had written to St. Teresa in her favour. Stéphanie, 
at this news, began to pray, and immediately the 
fever left him. On leaving his bed, the father at 
once fulfilled his promise, and the next day con- 
tinued his journey. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HE ESTABLISHES A NOVICIATE AT METINE, AND 
GOVERNS IT-——-HIS TALENTS AND SUCCESS IN THIS 
OFFICE. 


Up to the time of which we are speaking, 
Métine had belonged to the province of Toledo, but 
the general having formed a new province out of 
that part of Castile, the college of Métine was 
chosen for the noviciate, and Father Balthasar, 
who was rector of the house, was also appointed 
master of novices. The intention of superiors, in 


giving him these two offices, was to afford him 
more power and facility in making a fervent novi- 
ciate. They were not disappointed, for God had 
given him a singular talent for this ministry, and 
he neglected nothing to make it available. It is 
true that Providence placed in his hands, what we 
may call first-rate subjects; capable, consequently, 
of bearing the perfect discipline to which he sub- 
jected them. Some of them were young, and of 
distinguished families; others were older, but 
singularly gifted; some had shone in the world 
through their learning and science ; nevertheless, 
all were as little children before him, allowing 
themselves to be guided with perfect docility and 
humility. They could not, indeed, act otherwise, 
seeing, as they did, his great skill in spiritual 
things. This holy man, in fact, received lights 
which made known to him the secrets of hearts, 
so that he saw clearly the attraction of each one, 
his state of perfection, the degree of virtue to 
which God ealled him, and what hindered his 
faithful correspondence with it. His novices had 
only to say a word to be understood; therefore, 
they were convinced that he read their hearts, and 
saw all that passed there. This was his method 
of conducting them. He first applied himself to 
make them men of prayer, knowing by experience 
that this holy exercise is the source of all spiritual 
goods. For this end, he required them on enter- 
ing, to make the spiritual exercises for thirty 
days, and he employed this time in thoroughly in- 
structing them, in everything that contributes to 


unite the soul with God, and to enable her to 
enjoy His sweet familiarity. Those who were 
older and more versed in spiritual things, he 
allowed to prolong this retreat for sixty days, and 
even more; to unite them more closely to God, to 
purify them more completely from the customs 
and ideas of the world, to habituate them to soli- 
tude and recollection, and teach them to converse 
profitably with their good Master. He loved to 
find in his novices a great desire of prayer, and 
when they asked leave to do something in addition 
to the rule, he allowed them to prolong this holy 
exercise, persuaded that they would derive from it 
an increase of love, and greater zeal in the practice 
of virtues. Though good desires are not the 
principal fruit of prayer, he esteemed them much, 
because they are the sources of good works. He 
was pleased when his novices had many of them, 
and encouraged them by saying: ‘‘ This is what 
God has made known to me on this subject. If 
the desire we feel in our hearts, comes from Him, 
He has not sown the seed in our hearts to leave 
it to die there. He will make it bud, grow, and 
fructify, because His works are perfect. When, 
then, any new desires arise within you, rejoice, for 
it is certain that He wishes you to reap a more 
abundant harvest.” He was far from proposing 
prayer to these young men, as an end in which 
they might rest, but as a powerful means of morti- 
fying their passions, and amending their conduct. 
Consequently, mortification was the second thing 
he tried to inculcate, exercising them in it with 


particular care, chiefly in those things which were 
humbling to pride, in order to ground them deeply 
in humility. They entered so completely into his 
views, that they neglected nothing which could 
make them appear contemptible, concealing what 
did them honour, and manifesting what was likely 
to lower them in the esteem of others. There 
was a Strife amongst them, which should appear 
most narrow-minded, ignorant, or indiscreet, and 
this was done so naturally, that they might have 
been taken for idiots. If any fault escaped them, 
they never omitted to accuse themselves of it pub- 
licly in the refectory, and when they had nothing 
to say, they asked leave to be accused publicly by 
their brethren. Through their love of abjection, 
they went to fetch water from the public fountains, 
and meat from the butchers’ shops for the house. 
The worst clothing, and commonest food were 
chosen by them; they delighted in household 
employments, each strove to be the first, and to 
secure the most painful and disgusting task for 
himself. They carried the mortification of the 
senses so far, that it was necessary to tell them to 
raise their eyes, when something required their 
attention. Their zeal for corporal mortification 
was carried to such a height, that they would have 
injured their health seriously, if the father had not 
been careful to control it. In fact, this noviciate 
was the world upside down, if I may say so, for 
everything sought by the world was shunned 
there, and those things earnestly sought after, 
which it avoids with horror. Even in this they 


would have gone too far, had their master been 
less wise; but the father always kept them within 
the bounds of discretion. ‘‘Be careful,” he would 
say, ‘‘to avoid all singularity in your conduct ; 
true perfection does not consist in finding out new 
paths, but in walking in the old way with fervour 
and discretion.” 

This excellent state of the noviciate, was in great 
measure the result of the exhortations he gave 
every other day, on the various methods of making 
progress in virtue, and of the conferences, that 
these young men held amongst themselves on these 
subjects, on the intermediate days. No one can 
understand the force of his exhortations, without 
having heard the holy man. His influence over 
hearts was exerted with so much unction, strength, 
and tact, that he obtained from them whatever he 
wished, and efficaciously led them to do what he 
judged expedient according to circumstances. It 
was a sight both curious and edifying to see the 
good novices go out from his instructions. Some- 
times they appeared sad and distressed ; at another 
joyous and full of confidence, but always ready to 
do what their master required of them. His words 
had no less efficacy and strength in his private 
conversations, than in his public addresses. His 
custom was to see each of his novices once a week, 
to make him give an account of conscience, and to 
give him the advice he needed, and on these 
occasions he consoled the afflicted, humbled the 
presumptuous, animated the slothful, encouraged 
the timid, supported the weak, restrained the 


indiscreet, raised up the depressed, enlightened 
those who required it, and encouraged all to 
labour unceasingly at their advancement. When 
they came to manifest to him their temptations, 
these often vanished before he could give them an 
answer; God so permitting it to increase their 
confidence, and reward the candour of their dis- 
closures; at most, one word from him sufficed to 
restore calm to their souls. While they spoke to 
him he prayed, and kept his eyes fixed on his 
crucifix, asking from God the light he needed. 
We can, therefore, understand how his answers 
wrought such wonderful changes in souls. We 
will mention some examples. 

Among his novices was one, who, while in the 
world, had refused several advantageous marriages. 
This young man, being one day greatly tormented 
with carnal temptations, went in haste to the 
futher, and told him he wished to go back to the 
world and marry, that he might serve God without 
so many combats. After listening tranquilly to 
all that the temptation urged the poor novice to 
say, he turned towards him, and said in a low 
voice: ‘‘ God wishes you to be a Religious, and 
you wish to marry; see if these two are com- 
patible.” Nothing more was required to banish 
the temptation so completely, that it never re- 
turned. 

I will add a fact concerning myself. In my 
first conversation with this great master at the 
beginning of my third probation, I had to make to 
him a manifestation of conscience, and while I 


was speaking to him of my imperfections which 
were very numerous, he listened to me in silence, 
his eyes as usual, fixed on his crucifix; then he 
made me this answer: ‘‘ Your virtue, instead of 
being mature, is still in a state of infancy, it will 
require to be nourished and strengthened.” I 
retired quite confused, knowing well that what he 
said was true; but at the same time, I admired his 
penetration in perceiving my wants, and his 
judgment in applying the necessary remedy; for in 
fact, I needed humiliation more than much reason- 
ing. This made upon me so strong an impression, 
that I determined at once to quit this state of 
childishness, and mortify what opposed my pro- 
gress. 

I know for certain, that God sometimes revealed 
to him the secrets of the hearts of his novices, 
which taught him how to act in their regard. 
Consequently, he answered in one way or another, 
or gave no answer at all, to mortify them more. 
He had also the custom, when he wished to try 
them, of making them wait, and then sending 
them away without a word; but he only acted 
thus towards those, whom he knew to be capable 
of bearing this trial. Father Gilles de Mata has 
related two facts which deserve mention. 

** When I was going to begin my second proba- 
tion,” says this Religious, ‘‘ my superiors sent me 
to Métine, which college was then governed by 
Father Balthasar. My first duty, when I arrived 
at this house, was to make known to him my 
conscience. I begged him, therefore, to hear me, 


and he told me to go to his room the next day, at 
a fixed hour. I did not fail to go, but it was in 
vain; it was no use knocking at the door, he did 
not answer. ‘The next day it was still better; he 
went into his room, and passed by me, without 
telling me to follow him. I returned at the same 
hour for sixty-six days, without ever being ad- 
mitted. He knew very well, however, that I was 
there, for he often saw me, either in coming out or 
going in, and besides, I was careful to make noise 
enough to warn him of my presence. On the 
sixty-sixth day I received a letter from my pro- 
vincial, ordering me to leave Métine, and go back 
to the house I had come from. In taking leave of 
Father Balthasar, I could not help complaining, 
_that I had never been able during so long a space 
of time, to obtain a single audience, while all the 
other novices were admitted to speak to him, as 
often as they wished. ‘IJ knew,’ he answered, 
‘that you had no troublesome temptations, there- 
fore, I preferred to hear the others.’ My surprise 
was great, seeing that he knew my interior, though I 
had never spoken to him, nor to any one in the 
house. I returned, however, very well satisfied, 
and more desirous than ever of advancing in 
spirituality.” 

The same father related another very similar 
circumstance. When the holy man was at Val 
d’Olet, a Religious of the Society came from a dis- 
tance, expressly to consult him on his wish to 
go to Japan to labour for the conversion of in- 
fidels. Having sent word to the father that he 


wished for an interview, he had to wait two hours, 
after which the father, having to go into the town, 
passed him without a word. On his return, he 
again made him wait two hours, and then, as if in 
haste, asked him what the case was? The Re- 
ligious having opened his mind to him, he 
replied ; ‘‘ Do not be uneasy, if such be the will of 
God, you will receive from Rome an order to 
depart.” Some years later, he received a letter 
from the General, telling him to goon the mission 
he desired. When the Father’s novices discovered 
their temptations to him, it sometimes happened, 
that instead of answering, he contented himself 
with saying, that the matter must be recommended 
to God, and in his next exhortation, though speak- 
ing in general, he would give to each of those who 
had made known their difficulties to him, the 
necessary remedy. His example was even more 
efficacious than his words, in leading others to 
virtue. In everything that regarded perfection 
they always saw him at their head; and his whole 
life was a faithful representation of his exhorta- 
tions, which rendered his noviciate extraordinarily 
fervent, and celebrated throughout the province ; 
insomuch that many ancient fathers came to 
Métine, less to hear the powerful exhortations of 
the master, than to enjoy the sight of so fervent a 
noviciate. Father Sancio, a celebrated preacher of 
Salamanca, was so edified, that he called out, full 
of holy enthusiasm: ‘‘O why is not my voice 
strong enough to be heard in all the houses of the 
Society ? I will say nothing but this: Métine, 


Métine, Métine. Most certainly, if all our 
Religious could see and imitate what goes on 
at Métine, they would be happy indeed.” 

Our Father General, who was then St. Francis 
Borgia, having heard the fervour of this house 
mentioned, conceived so great an esteem for 
Father Balthasar, that he wished to place the 
noviciate of the province of Rome under him, but 
as there were difficulties in the way, he made up 
for it, by adding to the noviciate at Meétine, that 
which was then being formed at Villa Garcia, 
in order to increase the good this admirable 
master was doing. He gave his orders, in conse- 
quence, and it was not his fault if this arrange- 
ment was not carried out. 

If I may here add my testimony to that of 
others, I will declare what I have myself witnessed. 
Father Balthasar had only left Métine, a few 
months, when I entered there to join the Society ; 
and the fervour that had been excited by the holy 
man, was still existing in all its strength. This 
edifying sight made an impression upon me, which 
it would not be easy to describe. My interior was 
then far from tranquil; urged by the will of God 
to become a Jesuit, against my inclination, which 
attracted me elsewhere, I had struggled for six 
months, and still the storm was not subdued: 
but, when I saw the courage with which these 
young men, who were my companions, forgot the 
world, despised themselves, and practised mortifi- 
cation, the fervour with which they embraced the 
evangelical counsels, and followed in the footsteps 


of Jesus Christ, peace began again to reign in my 
soul, and my state seemed to me so happy, that I 
did not know how to show my gratitude towards 
God. This effect, though so speedy, was none the 
less lasting, for, by the mercy of God, I went 
through my noviciate without sadness or regret, 
and at this very day I feel the same satisfaction. 
From the beginning I imagined to myself, that to 
live thus for eight years, would suffice to make a 
great saint, and experience has only confirmed me 
in this pleasing idea. I have thought it well to 
give this testimony, of the success that the zeal 
of Father Balthasar gained for him, with the 
novices entrusted to his care. 


CHAPTER XX. 


PROOF OF THE SAME TRUTH TAKEN FROM THE HOLY 
LIVES OF SOME OF HIS NOVICES. 


I give here, very justly, the first place to the 
illustrious martyr, Francis Perez Godoi, born in 
the diocese of Toledo. When he was pursuing 
his studies at Salamanca, the happy thought hav- 
ing suggested itself to him to perform the spiritual 
exercises, Almighty Géd moved his heart so 
strongly, that he renounced the world, and entered 
the Society. Grace did not gain him, however, 
without struggles. The motive of his resistance 
was slight enough in itself, but it seemed to him 


serious, and it was very near arresting him in his 
course. In this circumstance there is so excellent 
a lesson of humility, that I cannot pass it over in 
silence. When he reflected on the sacrifices he 
should have to make, he felt no difficulty in leaving 
his family, renouncing his fortune and worldly 
prospects, depriving himself of the comforts of life, 
and sacrificing his liberty; but the one thing that 
stopped him short, and was very near making him 
fail in his election, was, that he must cut off his 
long and black moustaches. Whatapity! The 
attack was severe, and the victory for a long time 
doubtful, until at length, grace overcoming vanity, 
he took a pair of scissors and cut off this remark- 
able obstacle. Feeling no longer courage to return 
thus disfigured to the world, he asked to be ad- 
mitted, and was at once sent to Métine. 

His conduct was not what might have been ex- 
pected from this singular beginning; for he 
became one of the most fervent and exemplary of 
the novices, through the influence Father Bal- 
thasar gained over him; he especially dis- 
tinguished himself, by his diligence in performing 
the smallest actions in the most perfect manner. 
Thus, for example, when the father master sent 
him to the kitchen, he worked at the dishes until 
they were quite bright and shining, which could 
not be without much disgusting and painful 
labour. Some one asking him one day, why he 
took so much pains to brighten utensils, which 
would again be blackened, he answered: ‘ That 
as he was accustomed to offer every night to the 


Queen of Virgins all the actions of the day, he 
should be ashamed to offer her anything dirty.”’ 
This answer clearly proves his devotion to that 
great Queen, and the benefit he derived from it. He 
never neglected any opportunity of mortification, 
and his practices were not of the easiest kind. 
Though he sought the most exquisite cleanliness in 
regard of others, he was seen to take in the 
kitchen the dirtiest cloth to wipe his mouth and 
hands, that he might overcome the repugnance of 
nature. Once, when he was travelling with 
Father Sa, he perceived that the novice’s face was 
swollen and bleeding, without seeing any cause 
for it; but looking closer at him, he found that 
a wasp was stinging him, while he made no effort 
to remove it, and if the father had not taken care 
to drive it off, the poor youth would have quietly 
allowed it to finish its work. Thus early did he 
begin to prepare for the martyrdom, which ended 
his life. What most contributed to inspire him 
with this wonderful fervour, were the inflamed ex- 
hortations of his holy master, and especially certain 
sentences, which he made use of in his discourses, 
after profoundly meditating on them, sentences 
which he proposed to his novices, as so many 
columns of the spiritual edifice, and which he in- 
culcated so strongly, that they never could forget 
them. For example, if he wished to animate 
them to remain firm in their vocation, and to fulfil 
its obligations courageously, he would say: ‘Let 
not one among you, degenerate from the noble - 
sentiments, that belong to the children of God.” 


This sentence made a deep impression on the 
mind of young Godoi, and was of great assistance 
to him, in a very delicate circumstance which I 
will relate. 

His place in the refectory was near Father Bal- 
thasar, most likely at his right hand. The father 
offering him something one day, the young man 
did not see it, and required to be touched; and 
then, to see what it was, he had to turn his face 
completely round. The father concluded from 
this circumstance, that his left eye was defective. 
On leaving the refectory he took him aside and 
questioned him, when Godoi acknowledged this 
infirmity, and added that he had concealed it, in 
the examination before his admission, fearing it 
would be a sufficient reason for his rejection. 
This discovery grieved the father, who was obliged 
to speak of it to the provincial, and knew that 
the novice’s exclusion was certain. One single 
means of escaping the misfortune remained; it 
was to make him choose the missions, and he 
proposed it. ‘* Your infirmity,” he said, “is a 
reason for exclusion. The missions alone can 
enable you to be received into the Society. If, 
then, you wish to join, you must ask to be asso- 
ciated with the forty who are going to Brazil, if 
you have sufficient strength and courage for this.”’ 
‘I accept this proposal, father,” answered the 
generous novice, ‘‘no ministry could be more 
pleasing to me.” Father Balthasar then went to 
see Father Azevedo, the Provincial of Brazil, 
whither he was going to conduct the forty, and 


spoke to him in favour of the young novice. 
*‘ He is a perfect novice,” he said to Father Aze- 
vedo, ‘‘and has only this physical defect. He 
will edify every one, and may be useful to you in 
more ways than one; for besides his education, 
he can play the guitar remarkably well, and this 
talent may please the savages, and help to subdue 
their ferocity.” This information pleased Father 
Azevedo, who received him into his apostolic 
troop, whose glorious martyrdom he shared, for 
all were massacred at sea by a Calvinist corsair. 
Under the axe of the executioner, young Godoi, 
raising his voice, said to his companions; 
‘‘ Courage, my brethren; let us not degenerate 
from the noble sentiments that belong to the clail- 
dren of God.” This sentence, which was Father 
Balthasar’s, had a wonderful and almost electrical 
effect, and greatly contributed to the heroism of 
their sacrifice, as was made known by the only 
novice that escaped the massacre. 

Another of Father Balthasar’s novices, with 
whom I was extremely intimate, was Antony 
Padillo, whose holy life deserves notice. Struck 
by the early death of his father, and reflecting 
that he could not be certain of a longer life, he 
preferred the humble state of a Religious, to the 
presidency of the Council of Castile. It was 
grace that inspired him with this holy thought, 
and when he wished to make his choice among 
the different orders, he felt himself attracted to 
the Society by its reputation for fervour. One of 
his uncles, a canon of Toledo, informed of his 


resolution, undertook to oppose it. He made use, 
for this purpose, of every argument that flesh and 
blood can furnish to worldly men; the enjoyments 
his fortune would procure him, the necessity of 
perpetuating an illustrious family, and the digni- 
ties which he might attain. He told him, finally, 
that he defied him to give him solid reasons for 
his determination. Antony replied in a letter of 
eight pages, in which he declared the motives 
which induced him to leave the world, and enter 
the Society of Jesus. Dr. Velasquez, one of the 
dignitaries of the chapter of Toledo, and later 
Archbishop of Compostella, having read this 
letter, said to the canon, who had consulted him 
upon it: ‘* This justification is too well reasoned 
to be the work of so young a man; it has doubt- 
less been dictated to him by some able Religious ; 
if, however, he has done it himself, his vocation 
evidently comes from God, and I advise you not 
to oppose it.’ Thereupon the canon wrote to his 
nephew: ‘‘ Your letter is very strong, but it has 
not convinced me, because I have easily perceived 
that it is not your own. At your age, persons 
do not feel and reason in this manner.” Antony 
being very desirous to undeceive his uncle, went 
at once to the Dominican college and asked the 
professor of theology if an oath was ever allow- 
able. ‘‘ Certainly,” answered the doctor, “‘it is 
even meritorious, when there are good reasons for 
using it.” ‘‘ Have the goodness, then,” said the 
young man, “‘to give me that decision in writing.” 
The professor: wrote and signed it. Antony then 


confessed and communicated, after which he wrote 
the following lines underneath the decision: 
‘After receiving the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist, I swear before God, and by 
the God whom I have just received, that all the 
reasons contained in my letter come from myself, 
and have not been suggested to me by any one.” 
The canon having received this note, showed it to 
Dr. Velasquez, who said, ‘‘ As it is so, his reso- 
lution comes from God; I advise you to oppose it 
no longer.” He required, however, that Antony 
should come to see him, wishing himself to ex- 
amine his vocation. Antony consented, and spent 
several days in his house, in which there was a 
secret design of Providence. It appeared that 
this canon, by name Peter Manrique, had himself 
been called to the Society by frequent inspira- 
tions, which he had resisted, from his attachment 
to worldly things; but when he saw his nephew 
full of contempt for the goods of this world, and 
invincible in his resolution to live for God alone, 
he not only gave up his opposition, but resolved 
himself to follow so noble an example, which he 
did by soon after joining the Society. Antony, 
after this victory, went to Father Emmanuel Lopez, 
Provincial of Toledo, and asked to be admitted 
into the Noviciate. ‘The father, showing himself 
rather unwilling to receive him, doubtless to make 
him estimate this grace more highly; he went to a 
pillar, and placing his arms round it, said: “TI 
will not leave this place.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
Father Provincial, ‘if you wish to be admitted, 


you shall be, but not in this province; I will 
send you to Castile.’ Antony answering that he 
did not mind about leaving his own part of the 
country, it was decided that the Father General, 
who was then at Madrid, should settle this affair. 
The Provincial wrote to him, and received an 
order to send Antony to Val d’Olet. Before his 
departure, he had to put his affuirs in order, and 
formally renounce all his property. Having done 
this, he was conducted by all his immediate rela- 
tions to the house of the professed at Val d’Olet, 
where was the Provincial, who sent him to make 
his noviciate at Métine. He was then eighteen ; 
Father Balthasar, whose wisdom was admirable, 
judged it expedient to be more severe with him 
than others, on account of his birth, as well as of 
his aptitude for great and solid virtues. He 
undertook to mortify him to the quick, in matters 
regarding pride and sensuality, vices very common 
among persons of high rank. Consequently, not 
content with making him conform: to the diet of 
the community, he purposely offered him food for 
which he had a natural repugnance. When he 
perceived that anything suited his taste, he made 
a sign to the server to take it away; then he sent 
him to eat with the poor at the gate. In the dis- 
tribution of clothing, the oldest and most soiled 
were for him. He employed him in the most ger- 
vile offices, and never spared him public mortifica- 
tions. The young man submitted, not only 
without repugnance or complaint, but with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. 


It was a custom established by Father Baltha- 
sar, that on a fixed, day, some of the novices 
should go with the cook to the butcher’s shop, 
shabbily clothed, and with baskets on their heads, 
as if they had been his servants. He sometimes 
required that besides the meat contained in the 
baskets, they should carry some pieces in their 
hands, ‘In this, as in other things, Antony would 
yield to no one, or rather, he made it a duty to 
be the first in these acts of humiliation, believing 
himself so much the more obliged to humble him- 
self profoundly, as he had been greater in the 
world. I, who had seen him in his native town, 
magnificently dressed, riding on horseback, with a 
numerous train of servants, could not cease ad- 
miring this wonderful change, and blessing our 
Lord for it. His humility was so sincere, that he 
would in all things have been taken, for the ser- 
vant of his brethren; and it was not only during 
hig noviciate that he acted thus, but during his 
whole life. 

God had given him talents of a superior order, 
and he gained great success in his studies; he 
became a celebrated professor of theology in the 
college of St. Ambrose, where I am now writing. 
His reputation as a preacher was no less great, 
but nothing of this kind diminished his humility, 
his obedience, and his love of a hidden life. Every 
one admired his talents, and did justice to his 
virtues; he alone thought nothing about them, as 
was evident by his deference for others, and his 
admirable simplicity. When his office of pro 


fessor allowed him some little rest, he went to seek 
it at the noviciate of Villa Garcia, to renew Li3 
fervour; he generally spent Christmas, Holy 
Week, and the whole of the vacation there. 
During his stay, he assisted like a novice at all the 
exhortations, and did not omit one of the spiritual 
exercises. He was always remarkably attached to 
the rules; this was easily perceived in the colleges 
of St. Ambrose and Salamanca, which he governed 
as rector. Many of his subjects accused him of 
being too severe; he knew it, but took no notice, 
excusing the weakness of the murmurers. Such 
is, in fact, the misery of the children of Adam, 
that they usually misinterpret the reproaches and 
admonitions of those who are above them, attri- 
buting to passion, severity of character, or some 
evil intention, what is really the effect of zeal and 
charity. This holy man waited for death to justify 
him, or rather to enlighten those who complained 
of his conduct. Before he received the holy Via- 
ticum, he declared before God, in the presence of 
all his Religious, that in the exercise of his office, 
he had never done or said anything, through any 
motive but the greater glory of bis Divine Master. 
Nevertheless, he dreaded death, because of the 
account he should have to render to God, and his 
terror made him say: ‘‘O Lord, how great would 
my misery be, if Thou shouldst be as little gener- 
ous towards me, as I have been towards Thee!” 
One of the Fathers seeing his fear, asked him if 
he had committed a mortal sin since his entrance 
into the Society? This question seemed to sur- 


prise him, and made him say: ‘‘ O Jesus, what a 
monster would be a Religious, guilty of mortal 
sin!” ‘Thank God,” he added, ‘it is not go!” 
A nobleman of the court, who came to see him, 
seeing his trouble and sadness, asked him the 
cause of it. ‘* Anxiety about my salvation!’ an- 
swered the sick man. ‘‘ What!” answered the 
nobleman, “‘ have you any fear about your salva- 
tion?” ‘* Undoubtedly,” answered the Father, 
“what else should I fear, if I did not fear not 
to be saved ?” It pleased our Lord, however, to 
free him from this fear, and to give him a certain 
assurance that he would be admitted into glory 
immediately after his death. It occurred as fol- 
lows. One day, after receiving the Bread of 
Angels, he asked to be left alone, which was 
granted. Then, though so much weakened by 
sickness, that he could not move in bed, he gat 
up and spent two hours in prayer before his cruci- 
fix, to the great astonishment of a Father who 
was watching him through the chinks in the 
door, and heard his colloquies full of love and con- 
fidence. His confessor coming to see him after- 
wards, Father Antony said to him, ‘‘ To-night, 
my soul will enter heaven to sing matins.” ‘That 
is not the physician’s opinion,” answered the 
Father. ‘‘ Very well,” answered the sick man; 
‘‘ he is mistaken, and in a few hours you will be 
convinced of it.” After these words, he again 
resumed his silence, then he was heard to say: 
‘Whence comes this fear, O my good Master, 
since Thou assurest me that I am in Thy Heart ? 


If I am in Thy Heart, let us go, death has nothing 
to terrify me.” At the close of day he asked for 
Extreme Unction, and wished to receive it in the 
presence of all. His weakness not permitting 
him to raise his voice, he spoke through his con- 
fessor to those who were present, asking pardon 
of all for his offences against them, and for his 
bad example. This Father, having asked him to 
remember him when he should be in heaven, 
‘*You may depend upon it,” he replied, ‘‘ for 
those who dwell in heaven are not ungrateful.” 
He then began to recite in a low voice the Psalm, 
‘‘Letatus sum,” and at ten he gave up his pure 
soul to God. Thus lived and died the disciples 
formed by Father Balthasar. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HOW HE PREPARED HIMSELF TO EXHORT HIS 
NOVICES, AND THE CARE HE TOOK TO MAKE 
THEM ATTACHED TO THE SOCIETY. 


To complete what I have said of the efficacious- 
ness of the Father’s exhortations, it will be useful 
to make known to my readers, his method of pre- 
paring them, and the kind of arguments he com- 
monly used to instruct his novices in the perfection 
required by their state. His preparation consisted 
less in long study than in fervent prayer; for it 
was his opinion, that success in this ministry 


depended less on science and erudition, than on 
the unction and force, with which subjects of great 
importance were treated. When he wished to 
give an exhortation, he began by selecting two or 
three great truths; he then meditated upon them 
in prayer, so as thoroughly to comprehend, and, 
as it were, digest them, proving them by some 
texts of Scripture and sentences of the saints, 
which God recalled to his mind. Then, being 
master of his subject, he treated it with inimitable 
clearness, force, and grace. If his method is so 
well known to me, it is because I have it from 
himself, for I read in his journal, where he noted 
the graces and blessings granted him by God, as 
follows : 

‘*T have noticed that in preparing my exhorta- 
tions, God gave me the understanding of truths 
which my own mind could not have comprehended, 
and suggested to me by degrees the subjects, the 
phrases, and even the expressions which I ought 
to use. I felt, however, that He required of me 
some study, but in moderation, for too much 
application would have been hurtful. In vain do 
I try to prepare myself long before: it is only 
when I am about to speak, that He communicates 
to me His ideas, and I am so much accustomed to 
rely on this assistance, that I feel no anxiety on 
this subject.” 

In his conferences, the Spirit of God gave him 
even greater assistance, for, as he could not fore- 
see the questions we should ask, he came without 
preparation. Hence it arose, as I have often 


remarked, that he spoke at those times with ex- 
traordinary force and unction. One of the 
brothers, who had remarked the same thing, 
asked him one day the reason. He replied: 
*“The cause of the difference between my con- 
ferences and my exhortations, is no doubt, that it 
is I who speak of God in my exhortations, but in 
my conferences, God speaks through me.’ He 
meant, or at least we so understood it, that not 
being able to prepare for his conferences, God 
supplied for it by His inspirations; but that he 
prepared his exhortations, in which, consequently, 
his own study and industry had some share; 
besides which, this ministry, from its own nature, 
tended rather to instruct than to move us. To 
show more clearly the end he had in view, both in 
his exhortations and conferences, I will enter into 
some further explanation. These two exercises, 
though different, have this in common, that they 
tend chiefly to three ends united together, which 
are: first, to teach Religious what constitutes evan- 
gelical perfection, according to the institute which 
they have entered. Their ignorance on such a 
point would be inexcusable, and even disgraceful. 
It is, then, the duty of superiors to enlighten 
them on the special perfection to which they are 
called; but, as itis not sufficient for practice, that 
the understanding should be enlightened, the 
second end is to move the will, and inflame it 
with so great a love of the perfection required, 
that it may form the sincere and generous resolu- 
tion of employing all the means of attaining it, 


and of sacrificing whatever can oppose it. The 
third, which follows naturally from the last, is to 
determine them to act, in conformity with their 
resolutions on the subject. These were the ends 
Father Balthasar proposed to himself, in his ex- 
hortations as well as his conferences, dwelling 
much longer on the first than on the second, but 
following up this and the third, with more force 
and unction. 

Thus did this great master form his disciples, 
and he recommended to them regarding this sub- 
ject, three highly important things, which should 
be specially noticed. ‘‘ Walk,” he said to us, “‘in 
the perfection of your Institute, by the mind, the 
heart, and the practice; by the mind, conceiving 
a high esteem for it, and considering it as a 
counsel and direction coming from God; by the 
heart, loving it as the happiest and most impor- 
tant thing in the world; by practice, in endea- 
vouring to conform all the actions of your lives to 
it. In walking thus in the path of your Institute, 
do not forget that you have three superiors to 
please; God, the man who holds His place, and 
reason.” He cited on this point the following 
reflection of a brother coadjutor, whom [ shall 
have to speak of later on. ‘‘I have,” he said, 
‘three superiors, God in heaven, Father-rector in 
the college, and reason in myself; but these three 
are one, for it is always God that governs me, 
either by others, or by Himself.” To attain this 
threefold end, the Father usually made his ex- 
hortations on the rules of the Society, but with 


remarkable ability. To give an idea of his 
method, I will try to retrace here a few that I 
myself heard, when I was making my third pro- 
bation under him. The notes that I then took, 
though very concise, will recall to me at least the 
principal ideas. ‘‘ Each religious order,” he said, 
‘“‘has certain means of perfection peculiar to it, 
which distinguish it from others; I may even say 
which raise it above them. For this reason I will 
call them prerogatives. I have selected fourteen 
from our own, which shall form the subject of as 
many exhortations.” He gave them, accordingly, 
to our great satisfaction, and I will give a short 
summary of them. 

The first prerogative which he pointed out to 
us, is effectual detachment from things, places, and 
persons. From things; that is, from our abode, 
clothes, and furniture, being satisfied with what is 
given us, without keeping anything, even the 
smallest, unknown to our superiors : from places; 
being satisfied to be where we are, and shutting 
the door against all desires, all ambition, and 
keeping ourselves free from particular friendships 
which injure common charity, and disturb the 
peace of communities. ‘‘ He who shall keep his 
heart free from attachment to these three things,” 
said the father, ‘‘ shall be truly poor in spirit, and 
shall enjoy a profound peace.” 

The second prerogative is mutual union, with 
great charity and fraternal love, notwithstanding 
the number and diversity of nations, and the dif- 
ferences in birth, character, and talents, preserving 


as fur as possible, equality in all things. For this 
reason, our rules grant scarcely any privilege, or 
authorize any dispensation on account of offices, 
services, or talents, but only in case of necessity 
or sickness. 

The third prerogative is the high esteem in 
which virtue is held in the Society; so that talents 
without it are considered of little value, and 
subjects, who possess the greatest natural gifts, are 
less valued than solidly virtuous men. Hence, I 
conclude, that, with us, Religious men take their 
rank according to the judgment of God Himself, 
Who has no regard to natural gifts, but Who 
regulates His esteem according to sanctity. 
“Thus,” added the father, with an appearance of 
satisfaction, ‘‘our Institute is in perfect accordance 
with the apostle, who said, in his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, (v. 15.) ‘Et pro omnibus 
mortuus est Christus; ut et qui vivunt, jam non 
sibi vivant, sed ei qui pro ipsis mortuus est et 
resurrexit. Itaque nos exhoc neminem novimus 
secundum carnem.’”’ 

The fourth prerogative is the special vow of 
obedience, which we make to the vicar of Jesus 
Christ; and in regard of very difficult things, as we 
are obliged to go wherever he may send us; 
amongst the heretics or barbarians, to the most 
distant countries, even with danger to our lives. 
It is clear that this vow, so glorious to Jesus 
Christ, was inspired by Him to our father, for 
nothing could be more useful, or better suited to 
the period in which he instituted it. Our Society, 


in fact, arose at the time that Luther rebelled 
against the submission he owed to the Church, 
and it was raised up by God, to fight against this 
new enemy; it, therefore, armed itself against him 
with the most generous obedience. 

The fifth prerogative is the right which the 
Society reserves to itself, of dismissing from its 
pale those Religious who live in tepidity, which 
produces several great advantages: for she there- 
by frees herself from subjects, who might be 
hurtful to others, inspires all with great zeal for 
their advancement, and keeps up the perfection for 
which she was established. 

The sixth prerogative is prudence and discretion 
in penances and corporal austerities, that the weak 
may not do too much, and the strong too little. 
Tt is true that our dead rule, that which is written, 
prescribes nothing on this subject; but the 
superior, who may be called the living rule, 
supplies for this silence, by enjoining to each one 
the mortifications he knows will be useful to him, 
taking into consideration his strength and his 
necessities. Besides, if the written rule lays down 
no special practice of mortification, it recommends 
this virtue in general, and requires it in the 
greatest perfection, in the abnegation of self-will. 

The seventh prerogative is the daily practice of 
penances, which are performed in the refectory for 
trifling failings; the obligation of accusing our- 
selves of our faults, and the humiliation of hearing 
ourselves accused by others, either in private or in 
public, all of-which are very painful to nature. 


The eighth prerogative is the obligation of 
manifesting our conscience to the prefect of 
spiritual things, and to superiors, whence results 
the twofold benefit of escaping the illusions of 
our own judgment, and of finding in the avowal 
of our faults, a strong means of overcoming them. 

The ninth prerogative is detachment from our 
relatives, to so great an extent, that many con- 
sider as a cross, the obligation of remaining in 
their own country. 

The tenth prerogative is exemption from taking 
part in the election of superiors, and the engage- 
ment we contract, of neither desiring nor seeking 
after any dignity, either in the Society, or in the 
Church. How admirable is this foresight! for in 
removing from the Religious all these subjects of 
disquiet, the Society preserves them in greater 
peace, and more profound humility, prevents dis- 
cord, roots out. ambition, and causes them to be 
occupied solely with their spiritual advancement. 

The eleventh prerogative is the liberty possessed 
by the Society of trying its subjects as it pleases, 
sending them on pilgrimages and missions, in 
order to exercise them, and know them better. 
Tt is certain that if they are called by God, free 
intercourse with their neighbour will be no detri- 
ment to them ; if, on the contrary, these trials are 
injurious, it is a proof they have no vocation, and 
they either withdraw of their own accord, or 
superiors speedily dismiss them, for fear that by 
keeping them longer, their dismissal might be 
more hurtful to them. 


The twelfth prerogative is the sublime end of 
our vocation, and the reputation enjoyed all over 
the world by the Society ; for though the last to 
be founded, it is not, however, inferior to the 
others either in esteem, or I venture to say, in 
reality. What means are wanting to it, to pro- 
mote the greater glory of God, and labour effi- 
caciously for the salvation of souls? Without 
speaking of the exemplary life led by our Religious, 
the Society offers science and erudition to educated 
persons; to the people, the use of the sacraments ; 
to spiritual souls, the exercises of our holy founder ; 
to young men, education in the colleges; to 
children, instruction in religion ; to infidels, apos- 
tolic men full of zeal and courage; to all, the 
powerful help of her holy sacrifices and prayers. 

The thirteenth prerogative is an obedience, 
which leaves nothing more to be desired, for it 
extends to all things lawful; easy or difficult, 
honourable or abject ; is rendered to all superiors 
great and lesser, whatever may be their defects or 
qualifications ; is observed in its perfection by 
affection of the will, submission of the judgment, 
and the entire accomplishment of what is pre- 
scribed, embraces not only the substance of the 
command, but the method of executing it, without 
noticing the manner in which the command is 
given, whether it be agreeable or disagreeable. 

The fourteenth, and last prerogative, is the in- 
cessant war waged by the world against the 
Society, a war which is very advantageous to her, 
as it keeps her in humility, obliges her to have 


continual recourse to God, and to place her hopes 
solely in His Providence, which makes her grow 
and spread, as the Church herself did, amidst the 
persecutions of the early ages. Such were the 
good and salutary instructions, given us by this 
able master, to make us more and more attached 
to our Institute, and embrace the perfection of the 
first fathers ; instructions, of which I can offer only 
the matter, as it is impossible for me to give his 
strength and unction. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OTHER INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY FATHER BALTHASAR 
TO COMPLETE THE TRAINING OF THE NOVICES. 


Novices being usually only children in virtue, 
require instruction in everything concerning re- 
ligious perfection; their interior reformation, which 
is known only to God; and that of the exterior, 
which cannot escape the eyes of their neighbour. 
Nothing was omitted in the father’s exhortations. 
His instructions were so complete, that he could 
say with the apostle: ‘I instruct all my disciples 
in true wisdom, without reserve, that they may be 
all perfect in Jesus Christ.” (Coloss. 1. 28.) I 
have had in my possession a list which he had 
made, of the subjects to be treated of; in his in- 
structions it contained forty-four chapters, of so 
great importance, that I think it well to offer them 


to my readers, as very useful documents for their 
greater perfection, but I will reduce their number, 
that I may not exceed the limits I have prescribed 
to myself. 

The first chapter treated of the method of 
prayer, in order to make it usefully and with fruit ; 
of the employment of time between the different 
pious exercises, and the manner of keeping our- 
selves in the presence of God. 

The second pointed out the method of reciting 
the Divine Office, and other vocul prayers devoutly ; 
and of profiting by spiritual reading. 

The third had for its subject the examen both 
general and particular ; and on this occasion, the 
father made it appear, how important it is for 
spiritual men to avoid the smallest faults, without 
however being cast down by those which escape 
them, when they do what they ought to avoid 
them; but having confidence in the goodness 
of God, that He will apply a remedy to them. 

The fourth spoke of the method of making @ 
good confession ; of compunction of heart, of the 
penances we can perform without going to any 
excess of rigour; and of the spirit with which, 
exterior mortifications should be animated. 

The fifth was on preparation for communion 
and spiritual communion. 

The sixth was on the mortification of our 
natural and evil inclinations, and the custody of 
the senses. 

The seventh, on behavicur in the refectory, at 
recreation, in conyersatious with seculars, and on 


the moderation, that must be observed in all these 
circumstances. 

The eighth treated of humility and the Inow- 
ledge of ourselves, without which there can be no 
humility. 

The ninth, on the love we ought to have for 
God, on fraternal charity, mutual forbearance, and 
avoiding rash judgments. 

The tenth, on poverty, obedience, and chastity, 
the observance of the rules, and indifference as to 
places and employments, that the will of God may 
reign absolutely. 

The eleventh, on the three companions of Jesus 
Christ, poverty, contempt, and pain. 

The twelfth, on spiritual advancement, which 
depends less on our efforts and industry, than on 
grace, of which, however, we may be certain, if we 
do what lies in our power. 

The thirteenth spoke of the favours bestowed 
on the just, and of their tribulations, of the 
temptations that assail them, the dispositions 
with which they should bear the crosses of this life, 
and of the equity of this conduct of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

The fourteenth, on peace of the soul, and the 
means of procuring so great a blessing. 

The fifteenth, on the benefit we can derive from 
the society and conversation of the servants of 
God, and the advantage of having some one to 
direct us by his counsels, to restrain and reform 
us by his authority, and edify us by his good ex- 
ample. 


The sixteenth, on the eight beatitudes; the ope- 
rations of virtues, prudence, and the science of the 
saints. 

These were the great and important subjects 
treated by the man of God in his exhortations, to 
communicate to his novices the necessary skill 
and knowledge for attaining perfection; but he 
insisted most strongly, on everything concerning 
the abnegation of self, and of our own will and 
judgment, supporting his exhortations on this 
subject by the following reasons. 

**To spend the time of the noviciate otherwise 
than in the renunciation of self, and the acquisi- 
tion of solid virtues, is to renounce perfection. 
If, in this place of retirement and entire freedom 
from affairs that do not relate to perfection, with 
so many instructions and good examples, you 
neither learn to die to yourselves, nor to live to 
God ; how will you do so later, in the perplexities 
of an office, with much fewer helps, and amidst 
all kinds of hindrances and dangers? To neglect 
the present time, and reckon upon the future, is 
to hope for a miraculous perfection. Learned 
men are made, by the assiduous cultivation of 
sciences; and in like manner, the religious life 
makes religious men. Now, the beginning of 
this life is nothing but the abnegation of self: 
“If any one,’ says our Lord, ‘wishes to be My 
disciple, let him deny himself.” ‘Qui vult venire 
post me, abneget semetipsum.’ (Matt. xvi. 24.) 
Make up your minds, then, my brethren, to this 
work of self-denial, or say plainly that you do not 


wish to enter upon a perfect life. O! believe me, 
store up for yourself riches in this time of abund- 
ance, for the years of famine which must follow. 
If the Egyptians had paid more attention to the 
predictions of the wise Joseph ; if, when they saw 
him filling the king’s granaries, they had been 
prudent enough to imitate him, they would not 
have been obliged later to ruin themselves in order 
to procure bread. There are some among you, I 
know, who labour with holy zeal and great fervour 
to lay up this spiritual store; and, because the 
Spirit of God animates them, we have reason to 
believe they act wisely. What can you do better 
than to imitate them? Is it not disgraceful to 
sit down to rest, when you see your companions 
walking on so courageously ? Perhaps you think 
that the time of the naviciate is lost time, because 
you do not spend it in the study of sciences? Be 
not deceived: time is not Jost which is spent in 
laying the foundation of a building, that is to rise 
very high. A traveller does not lose his time, 
when he stops to feed the horse that carries him. 
A writer does not lose his time, when he interrupts 
his work to mend the pen which is his instru- 
ment. To study, is to labour to comprehend, and 
thoroughly master the science we wish to acquire; 
but that cannot be done without the light, which 
God gives abundantly te His friends, to those who 
walk before Him in good faith, and perform their 
actions at the prescribed times, through love of 
the Divine Will. Let us act thus, and God will 
grant us His light, and with it we shall succeed 


in study, when the time to be devoted to it shall 
have arrived: but in the noviciate, it is not learn- 
ning, but sanctification that God requires of us.” 

Not content with thus labouring at the interior 
reformation of his novices, the father wished to 
reform their exterior also, endeavouring especially 
to give them a high idea of religious modesty. 
‘‘This virtue,” he said, ‘is not only useful, but 
necessary, and indispensable to those who belong 
to the Society, for three chief reasons. 1. As 
they are obliged by their state to converse with 
their neighbour, they are bound to edify him, and 
gain his esteem; otherwise, they will be of little 
use to him. Now, the principal means of secur- 
ing these happy results, is true religious and un- 
affected modesty. As we are a spectacle to God 
and men, as the apostle has said, we must so 
behave as to please God and edify men. 2. In 
the other orders, the cowl conceals any immodesty 
there may be in looks, but it is not so in the 
Society, where the Religious do not cover their 
faces. There is therefore upon us, a stricter obli- 
gation of modesty. 38. According to the rules 
and spirit of our Institute, we ought to be interior 
men, and men of prayer. For this reason, 
modesty is particularly necessary, as it belongs to 
this virtue, to restrain the senses, and negligence 
in guarding them, dissipates the mind, and dries 
up devotion ; but this modesty must proceed from 
the interior reformation of the soul, and the 
remembrance of the presence of God.” 

The better to form his novices to the practice of 


this virtue, he had made a list of the immodest 
actions which would be disedifying in a religious 
man. They were more than two hundred in num- 
ber; I cannot therefore mention them all, but will 
give them in summary. First came motions of 
the head, forehead, eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth and 
tongue, of the hands and feet, then our postures 
and clothing, then acts of immodesty that are 
committed in the church, refectory, at recreation 
time, in our room, and elsewhere. He named 
also immodesties which may escape us in public, 
and in intercourse with our neighbour, by our 
manner of speaking, laughing, coughing, spitting, 
moving the hands and feet, and lastly, incivilities 
either towards superiors, or equals, or inferiors. I 
leave it to be imagined what kind of novices would 
be those formed in the school of so able a master, 
and so attentive in correcting the smallest defects ; 
or rather, I will say, as an eye-witness, that secu- 
lars, on seeing them, could not withhold their 
admiration, or the expression of the edification 
this religious modesty afforded them. His zeal 
for the advancement of his dear disciples extended 
to the future, and foreseeing the time when he 
should no longer be able to encourage them by 
his exhortations, he earnestly recommended to 
them the reading of good books, according to the 
rule established in the Society. He was particu- 
larly desirous of inducing them to appreciate the 
Book of the Imitation of Jesus Christ, which he 
called the contempt of the world, and all had 


afterwards reason to congratulate themselves, on 
the benefit they had derived from it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HIS SUCCESS IN THE RECTORSHIP OF SEVERAL COL- 
LEGES, AND HIS GREAT QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
GOVERNMENT. 


His talent for governing had already shown 
itself, during the years in which he ruled the col- 
lege of Avila as minister: but it was still more 
apparent when he was in possession of the autho- 
rity of rector. It may truly be said, that in 
everything his conduct was a model for imitation. 
I will therefore give here a short account of it. 
In the first place, to prevent its being hurtful to 
him, he took care to ground himself more firmly 
than ever in humility, and he did this so deeply, 
that at first, he discharged his duties with extreme 
repugnance, knowing well that superiors have to 
undergo a more severe judgment than others, and 
perfectly understanding the extent and importance 
of his obligations. ‘‘ Superiors,” he said, ‘‘ should 
forget themselves for the sake of others, sacrifice 
their rest, neglect their health, and treat them- 
selves in all things worse than their subjects. 
They must also resign themselves to a life full of 
solicitudes, to mourn and weep through compas- 
sion for the sins of others, if they do not faithfully 


discharge their duties. Murmurs, and even aver- 
sion, will often be their only reward. They will 
have, besides, to bear before God the defects of 
their subjects, their imperfections, their tepidity, 
their inconstancy, and their sins; responsible, 
not only for the evil they do, but for the good 
which they ought to do, but do not.” 

These considerations, joined to his ardent 
desire of sanctifying himself, and contributing to 
the sanctification of others, made him very severe 
in the beginning. He was exceedingly grieved by 
the defects of his Religious, as usually happens 
with superiors who have little experience; but he 
afterwards perceived, through light from above, 
that his grief, far from proceeding from true zeal, 
was the fruit of impatience and narrowness of 
heart; that the moment of grace must be waited 
for, and in the meantime, we should pray, exhort, 
forbear, and compassionate, instead of becoming 
angry; in order to imitate the conduct of Provi- 
dence. 

About this time a conversation with Father 
Martin Guttierez finished the work that grace had 
begun. ‘‘ When I was rector,”’ said this father to 
him, ‘‘T used to be much afflicted by some defects 
in my inferiors, and I considered this grief quite 
allowable, and ventured so far as to complain of 
it to God in prayer. But this delusion did not 
last long; for it pleased God to cure me of it in 
the following manner. One day, when I was 
sorrowfully lamenting in His presence my want of 
power to correct these imperfect Religious, He 


showed me on a silver dish, a very small heart, 
immersed in two drops of water, and near it, in a 
basin, a heart so large that this quantity of water 
scarcely wetted it at all. I wished to know what 
this vision signified, and it was said to me, ‘ The 
heart which is drowned by two drops of water is 
yours, which is afflicted to excess by the smallest 
things. The great heart, which the water in the 
basin cannot cover, is that of God, Who supports 
without affliction, idolators, hereties, schismatics, 
the impious, and all the sinners of the earth, 
Waiting with wonderful patience for the happy 
time of theit conversion. Now this patience 
should be the model of yours.’ Corrected by this 
vision, the father become more indulgent, and 
felt so much more satisfaction from having made 
this change, as God made known to him later, 
that all those whose imperfections had so much 
troubled him, were predestined.” 

This example made a deep impression on 
Father Balthasar, which dilated his heart, and 
caused the weight of his charge to press more 
lightly upon him. Almighty God did even more 
for him, for He made his office pleasant to him, 
and this happened as follows. On the second 
Sunday after Easter, as the father was making his 
prayer on the Gospel of the Good Shepherd, he 
heard interiorly these words: ‘‘A good shep- 
herd makes good sheep; when, therefore, God 
gives a flock a good pastor, it is a great benefit 
and a wonderful grace. A flock is always good, 
when led bya good guide. A pastor is as a 


model to his sheep; this is what makes his office 
formidable. All his sheep have their eyes upon 
him, and accustom themselves almost as a neces- 
sity to live like him.’ Deeply touched by this 
lesson, Father Balthasar applied himself more 
than ever to edify his flock by his good example, 
and so perfectly fulfilled his office, that it may be 
said of him, that he was such a superior, as St. 
Ignatius requires, and has described in his Con- 
stitutions. I will show this in the detailed ac- 
count of his conduct, for the edification, not only 
of superiors governing communities, but of all 
who are charged with any kind of government. 
In the first place, deeply convinced that of him- 
self man can do no good, he placed his whole 
confidence in God, having recourse to Him, in the 
Spiritual and temporal wants of his college, so 
that prayer was his chief means of government: 
then, appreciating things at their true value, and 
consequently esteeming sanctity before all others, 
talents and birth were little in his eyes, compared 
with virtue. ‘‘ We want saints,” he would say, 
‘‘not noble and learned men, unless they add a 
pre-eminence in virtue to these natural gifts.” 
When he found among his Religious a man truly 
capable of perfection, though of very moderate 
talents, he took particular care of him, calling 
him to his room, by day and night, to encourage 
and guide him, as we shall very soon see. By 
another result of his spirit of faith, he thought 
more of the smallest spiritual benefit, than of the 
most important temporal affairs. He would never 


therefore allow his Religious to sacrifice to them 
the smallest part of their exercises of piety. This 
is proved by the following example. During the 
time that he was rector of a very poor college, he 
had for minister, 2 man who was very anxious 
about temporals. Whenever anything was wanted 
in the house, he ran to the rector to complain, 
and beg of him to remedy it, which was some- 
times impossible. His trouble was then extreme, 
and until he obtained what he wanted, he could 
enjoy no peace. The father, more concerned for 
his spiritual wants than for those of the house, 
undertook to cure him of this excessive solicitude, 
and he proceeded in this manner. When he 
came to tell him of a new want, with his usual 
excitement, the rector said to him, ‘‘ Have you 
taken care, before coming hither, to speak to God 
on this affair?’ ‘*No, father,’ the minister 
answered, ‘‘this thought, has only just occurred 
to me, and I thought I must come and tell it to 
you without delay.” ‘‘ That was, however, the 
first thing to be done,” replied the father, ‘‘ go, 
therefore, to your room, and pray; then come and 
tell me what lights you have had. Do you think 
that this flock has no master? It has One, who 
loves it too much, to allow it to want what is 
necessary. Go then in peace, and be convinced 
that the subsistence of our Lord’s sheep, does not 
depend on your industry.” The minister retired, 
a little confused by this admonition, and began to 
pray. When he returned to the father, means 
had been found for providing what was wanted. 


The same miracle having been several times re- 
newed, he at last understood the uselessness of 
his anxiety, and corrected himself of it. 

The wise rector had learned by experience, that 
Religious, whose temporal wants are supplied, 
apply themselves much better to their spiritual 
affairs. Consequently, he ordered them to be 
provided liberally with food and clothing. To 
be sure that his orders in this regard were exe- 
cuted, he noticed attentively what was served in 
the refectory, and went to all the rooms once a 
month, asking each one if his clothes were good, 
and if he wanted anything else. When any want 
was made known to him, he noted it down, gave 
his orders, and expected to be informed of their 
execution. Those who, through a spirit of morti- 
fication, neglected their bodies, were the objects 
of his special care. The sick, especially, found in 
him the most fatherly feelings. He frequently 
visited them even at night, consoled them in 
their sufferings, and saw that they had everything 
they wanted. Woe to the infirmarian who was 
guilty of any negligence, for he never pardoned 
such faults as these, and it was very difficult for 
them to escape his observation. <A perfect model 
of religious discipline, he was always the first at 
prayer, at the examens, in the refectory, and was 
the first to leave recreation; he dispensed himself 
from no exercise, shared all labours, and did not 
disdain to sweep the house like the others. It is 
customary in the Society, for the Religious to go to 
the kitchen to prepare the vegetables, and wash 


the dishes, in turn. The holy man was careful 
not to neglect this practice of humility; he per- 
formed it regularly on the first of each month, 
and said to those who testified surprise: ‘I 
know nothing more praiseworthy than to follow 
the community; it is the way to please God, and 
draw upon oneself special blessings.” 

When any one asked leave to perform extraor- 
dinary penances, his answer was, that it was 
better to conform in all things to the community, 
and that, if he aspired to excellence, he should 
seek to excel in that. This holy man had so 
great a love for this conformity, that he asked of 
God as a special graoe, that he might be able to 
the end of his life, to perform the duties common 
to all. His prayer was not in vain; for though 
he was often ill, he could always so far overcome 
his weakness, as never to omit what was done by 
the community. ‘“‘It may be,” he said to those 
who blamed his conduct, ‘‘that by so doing, I 
shorten my life a little, but I think it is better 
to live a shorter time, conforming oneself to 
others, than to grow old through the benefit of 
dispensations; for nothing is more likely to in- 
troduce relaxation into religious houses.” Father 
Ribeira, one day asking his leave to wait for the 
second table, to prepare himself for a discussion ; 
he replied, that conformity was the best prepara- 
tion for this exercise, as well as others. The 
good Religious obeyed, and his success in this 
action convinced him of the truth of the father’s 
maxim. 


When his inferiors wished to speak to him, 
they were not obliged to wait his convenience, or 
seek a favourable opportunity. Whenever they 
presented themselves, they were welcome. Hig 
kind manner convinced them of it, and they had 
as much love as veneration for him. If to try 
them, he sometimes assumed a gevere counte- 
nance, he quickly returned to his usual sweetness. 
His friendship for them was accompanied by sin- 
cere esteem, which showed itself in his manner 
of treating them in public, and especially before 
seculars. He always spoke well of them in their 
absence; and in his daily intercourse with them, 
showed them attention in proportion to their 
degree. Continually occupied about them, he 
watched them carefully, and if any one appeared 
sad, he told him that a servant of God should be 
always joyous: and he more easily forgave some 
excess of joy, than the least mark of sadness. 
The faults of those who sinned through ignorance, 
or weakness, only excited his compassion. In- 
stead of severely reproving them, he encouraged 
them by his kindness, to repair their fault and 
avoid a relapse. Through his pity for these im- 
perfect souls, he entreated the provincial to send 
them to him, in preference to others, to exercise 
his sweet charity towards them; and God, to 
reward him, gave him a wonderful facility in 
changing them. What shall I say of his exact- 
ness in fulfilling his duties as superior? One 
single fact will suffice to give an idea of it, be- 
cause I shall take it from amongst things com- 


paratively small. The rules of the Society require 
the rectors to visit the Religious in their rooms, 
during the time of prayer; this the father did 
every Friday, however numerous were his occu 
pations, and however sleepless the preceding 
nights might have been, and he kept up this 
exactness until the expiration of his office. Thus, 
having to leave on a Friday the rectorate of Villa 
Garcia, to take possession of the province of 
Toledo, he first visited all the rooms, and left 
after prayer. Lastly, to form a complete idea of 
the perfection with which this holy man performed 
his duties, we need only read the list he had made 
for his use, of the duties of a superior. The fol- 
lowing is a faithful extract. 

‘1. The office of a superior is to serve souls 
for whom Jesus Christ has given all His Blood; 
to serve them, I repeat, as a servant serves his 
master, for the love of God. His services, it is 
true, amount to little. However, though they 
may be small, they merit heaven for him, provided 
he render them willingly, without looking for 
gratitude from those who receive them. To act 
thus, he need only consider that God, in making 
him superior, did not intend to make him a lord 
over his brethren. He has placed them on his 
head, instead of under his feet, and consequently, 
they have a right to his services. This is, in fact, 
what faith teaches: ‘I am not come to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister,’ said our Divine Mas- 
ter. (Matt. xx. 28.) ‘You have been made a 
ruler,’ says Ecclesiasticus, ‘let not this elevation 


make you proud; but be with your brethren like 
one of them.’ (Eccles. xxxii. 1.) 

“2. A superior should be affable and accessible, 
that his subjects may be convinced that their im- 
portunity is not troublesome to him, and that they 
may have recourse to him in their wants, with as 
much confidence as consolation. Why should he 
not sometimes tell them, that he is glad to see 
them come to him, that it is pleasing to him that 
they should open their hearts to him, and that the 
avowal of their weaknesses will never diminish 
his love and esteem for them? This point,” he 
added, ‘‘is of great importance for superiors, 
preachers, and confessors; for how many thousands 
of souls perish, from not daring to make known 
their interior sins ! 

‘3. To preserve himself in humility, a superior 
must never forget that a college is a heavy burden, 
and that to govern it according to the rules of our 
Society, his industry is worth nothing, unless 
God enlighten and govern him by His grace. 
What is there, in fact, more difficult than to rule 
so many men of different characters, and keep 
them, so to speak, at our feet? No, this cannot 
be the work of man, God must Himself do it, for 
it belongs to Him alone to subdue wills. ‘In 
becoming king,’ said David, ‘I have placed my 
hope in God ; He keeps my people subject to my 
sceptre, and makes them obey my laws.’ (Ps. 
exliii, 2.) The most successful superior, then, 
will be he, who knows the best how to treat of his 


affairs with God, were he otherwise of very inferior 
merit. 

“‘4, If he desire to gain the wills of all, which is 
indispensable for the good he wishes to do, his 
disciples must perceive that he loves them, and is 
pleased to be with them; but let him beware of 
showing particular friendships; this would be a 
rock against which his vessel would break. In 
the beginning he would do well, to lay aside his 
authority for a few days, and change nothing, that 
he may not acquire the reputation of a severe 
man. By acting otherwise, he would run the risk 
of giving offence and closing hearts against him. 
He must afterwards establish a very exact disci- 
pline, but, even then, instead of commanding im- 
periously, he should set about it humbly and 
meekly, saying, for instance; ‘‘ Do you not think 
that such a thing is an abuse, or that such a 
manner of acting has its inconveniencies ?” &e. 
It is quite certain that this method is more per- 
suasive, and conducts to our end more easily. 
Prudence, then, requires that we should prefer it 
before the method of commanding. 

‘5. To perform his work well, he must often 
have private conversations with his subjects; he 
must from time to time visit them in their rooms, 
and as often as they knoak at his door, he must 
tell them to come in. If he is busy, they will 
themselves see that he cannot listen to them, and, 
by a few kind words, he will send them away 
satisfied. Let him be careful not to write, or do 
anything else, while they are speaking to him, for 


they will think he is weary of hearing them, or 
that he despises them, and this idea would close 
their hearts against him. 

‘6, The superior must also carefully banish from 
his mind, those thoughts and plans which would 
distract him from the functions of his office. God 
has only given him one duty, the government of 
his house; every other affair is for him only a 
work of devotion, and if it interfere with the ac- 
complishment of his duties, it is a real delusion. 
Let him not, then, occupy himself too much with 
persons not belonging to the house, he will do 
more for them, by forming holy religious men, 
than by taking upon himself their affairs. 

‘7, He must be in all things an exemplary man, 
for this is the true way to enforce his words, and 
deprive his inferiors of all excuse, when they fail 
in their duties. To reform them, he must in the 
first place reform himself; how can he cause the 
rules to be observed if he dispense with himself 
too easily ? His office is to exhort others to do 
good; but in order to succeed, he must himself 
practise before he teaches; this is the recom- 
mendation of the Gospel: ‘Oportet facere et 
docere.’ 

“8. If complaints are made to him regarding 
himself or others, let him be very careful not to 
show surprise or displeasure; on the contrary, by 
testifying that he is pleased with their candour, 
he will more efficaciously pacify them, and will 
obtain lights, that will assist him to govern with 
greater advantage. 


“9. He must have a firm will, to keep down in- 
subordination and insolence; but, in keeping up 
obedience, he must show the feelings of a father, 
that his sweetness and meekness may lighten the 
yoke of his inflexible firmness. Thus it is said of 
the Royal Prophet, that he united sweetness with 
uprightness. (Ps. xxiv. 8.) Nevertheless, there 
are occasions when it is better to yield and give 
way, than to insist ; for it is not well to compro- 
mise the general peace for a particular interest. 
Whenever, then, the superior cannot subdue a 
rebellious will, without running this risk, charity 
requires that he should overlook the obstinacy of 
the culprit, acting towards him in a spirit of love, 
bearing with him as God bears with him, until 
this good Master visits him by His grace, and 
renders him capable of employing the means of 
perfection proposed to him. That, however, does 
not dispense him from doing all in his power to 
gain his heart and overcome his resistance. 

‘10. Let him never, in any case, allow himself 
to reprove the guilty when he feels irritated. The 
first thing to do, is to calm himself, and he can 
then correct others profitably ; the reason of this 
advice is, that all God’s commandments have 
reference to charity and tend to purify the heart ; 
now, this twofold end is compromised, whenever 
the superior exercises his authority with impa- 
tience or aversion. He must then moderate his 
indignation, and take particular care that his 
emotion be not perceived. If he be too severe in 
small things, or give reproofs too frequently, his 


government will be too hard, and his corrections 
will not have their due force in things which are 
important: for it is with reprimands as with bodily 
remedies, their power is weakened by a too fre- 
quent use. 

‘*11. When a subject, vexed by the correction, 
resists his superior, he must, through compas- 
sion, restrain himself, thinking that it is the devil 
that troubles and irritates him; if he fail to bear 
with him on such an occasion, he may cause the 
loss of this soul, which has cost Jesus Christ all 
His Blood. Let him, then, practise benignity 
and mercy; his own weakness obliges him to it. 
It is written, that we shall be treated as we have 
treated others, for God will pardon us, if we pardon 
those who have offended us, and the apostle gives 
us this important recommendation: ‘ Let not 
yourselves be overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.’ ‘Noli vinci a malo, sed vince in 
bono malum.’ (Ep. Rom. xii. 21.) 

‘12. A wise circumspection has a good effect, 
but, carried too far, it becomes hurtful, wounds 
the heart, and contracts it painfully; while the 
appearance of confidence opens it and puts it at 
ease. Ina general way, it is useful for a superior 
to make known to his subjects that he has a good 
opinion of them, and sometimes to tell them that 
he is pleased with their conduct. It is the way 
to make them love dependence, and feel his 
government light.” 

From these wise instructions, the reader can 


judge of Father Balthasar’s skill in governing 
souls. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HIS ZEAL AND SOLICITUDE FOR THE EDUCATION 
AND INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Each time that the father was called upon to 
fill the office of rector of the college, though 
he never neglected the important duties of the 
Society, the holy tribunal, preaching, catechising, 
the spiritual exercises, visiting prisons and hos- 
pitals, and the teaching of sciences, I may truly 
say that he gave a kind of preference to the minis- 
try, that has for its object the instruction and 
education of children. Nothing proves the wisdom 
of this holy man more; for if this duty has not 
much honour in the eyes of the world, it is not the 
less true that God highly values it, and that it 
renders immense service to the Church and the 
Society. In the exercise of his zeal on this point, 
I noticed three things that seemed to merit par- 
ticular attention. 

Ist. Full of esteem for this ministry, he en- 
deavoured to induce all the members of the 
Society to take part in it, and for this end he 
alleged three motives, well calculated to arouse 
their zeal; the good of the children, of their 
parents, and the public benefit. Let us allow him 


to explain these three advantages. ‘‘ The greatest 
service,” he said, ‘‘ that can be rendered to chil- 
dren, is to instruct them well, and form their 
habits; for on this depends their temporal and 
eternal happiness; their souls, at this age, are 
like soft wax, which easily receives the impres- 
sions of knowledge, and virtue, and preserves 
them afterwards without difficulty. ‘ The young 
man,’ says the Holy Ghost, in the Book of Pro- 
verbs, ‘will not depart from his way when he is 
old.’ ‘Adolescens juxta viam suam, etiam cum 
senuerit non recedet ab ea.’ (xx. 6.) But not 
only does the soul receive good impressions more 
easily, but the body also at this age, is better 
adapted for the labour of study and application. 
I may also compare children to a virgin soil, 
which receives cultivation for the first time, and 
bears finer and more abundant fruit. It may be, 
that: they will hereafter stray from the path of 
virtue, but they will return to it more easily than 
others. The mere remembrance of the purity of 
their childhood, will make them blush, and recall 
them to God. Happy then are children, who 
are well educated. I add, Happy are the 
parents who possess them, they will be the joy of 
their life, and their sweetest consolation in death. 
Oh! if all fathers and mothers understood their 
interests, they would omit nothing, to provide 
their children with virtuous and able masters. Un- 
happily it is not so; they are tenderly solicitous 
to provide them with food and clothing, to establish 
them in the world, to heap up riches for them; 


and they allow them to be deprived of education : 
they attach no importance to the choice of their 
masters, as if it were a matter of indifference 
whether their defects are corrected or not ; whether 
they possess religion and virtue, or not. Never- 
theless, the eternity of these poor children is here 
in question ; and whether they will afterwards give 
cause of sorrow or consolation. A crooked tree 
must be made straight while it is young, later on, 
it cannot be done. Children who are neglected at 
the proper time for forming them, will lose them- 
selves, it is greatly to be feared; and their careless 
parents must answer for them before God. 

‘‘ Society is no less interested in the education of 
the young. Do not ill-educated men disturb its 
peace, bring disgrace upon it, and cause all its 
misfortunes ? What would society be, governed 
by men without faith, destitute of morals and 
principles? Read history, and it will tell you. 
Rulers think only of themselves, judges decide 
through interest or passion, and subjects revolt 
against their masters. No more honesty in trade, 
no longer any respect for propriety, no morals, no 
confidence, no security, no more domestic happi- 
ness, and the avenging scourge of Divine Justice 
instead of prosperity.” These were the reasons 
that Father Balthasar proposed to his Religious, 
to make them sensible of the great importance of 
their ministry in the education of youth. And in 
order to give them a greater love for it, he lavished 
upon them his fatherly care, never allowed any 
opportunity of honouring them before their pupils 


to pass neglected, was most careful that they 
should treat their masters with the greatest 
respect, showed the same attention to the lower 
masters as to those who taught the highest 
classes, and filled their hearts with sweetness, by 
the noble idea he gave them of their employment. 
‘Do not think that your ministry is of slight im- 
portance,” he would say, ‘‘the less the world 
values it, the greater will be your merit. I do not 
know any employment that is more useful. If 
you perform it well, you will gain more souls to 
Jesus Christ than preachers by their eloquence.” 
Not satisfied with these general exhortations, he 
gave them particular instructions on the object of 
the Society, and the spirit which animates it in 
this ministry, on the method of teaching children 
by their example to love virtue, as much and more 
than by their words. ‘‘ They are more inclined,” 
he would say, ‘‘to imitate what they see, than to do 
what is said to them; if then, they perceive that 
the conduct of a master is not in harmony with 
his teaching, they imitate his actions, and think 
little of his words.” He related to them on this 
subject, the example of St. Malachy, who, in his 
childhood, would never consent to be taught by 
a master who had done something wrong in his 
presence. He caused them to read a treatise of 
St. Bernard on the Instruction of Children, and 
another of Gerson, on the Means of gaining them 
to Jesus Christ. Lastly, he dwelt strongly on the 
graces, that services rendered to children, would 
draw upon them in this life, and the rewards they 


would receive for them in the next. ‘“‘If the mid- 
wives of Egypt,” he said, ‘‘received such abun- 
dant blessings for having saved the children of the 
Hebrews, what may you not hope for, who save 
the souls of the children of the Church?” To 
confirm all I have said up to this time, of the good 
father’s zeal for children, I will give one of his 
letters on this subject. There was in the Society 
in his time, a Father John Bonifacio, who had 
devoted himself to the instruction of youth, at 
which he laboured most successfully for forty years. 
The Father General having offered him a chair in 
theology, because he knew him to be well skilled 
in this science, the humble Religious refused it, 
and on this occasion Father Balthasar wrote him 
the following letter :— 

‘““The choice that our Father General made of 
your reverence for a chair in theology, gave men 
some anxiety; but your determination to remain 
where you are, has greatly consoled me. I look 
upon it as certain, that in the place which you 
occupy, you will work out your own salvation and 
that of many souls; a thing much more needful 
to you, than your theology tothe Society. Doubt- 
less, there is more glory to be gained in such a 
position than in yours; but as you have felt it, that 
is not what Religious should seek after, whose duty 
is self-denial. If it enter into the designs of God 
that you should take this office, He will oblige 
you to it by obedience; otherwise you will have 
before Him the glory of having refused an honour, 
sought after by so many; and which was offered 


to you without your solicitation. As for the 
humble duty you fulfil, there is nothing to prevent 
your asking superiors to exercise it here or there, 
as you think fit; but I think it better you should 
remain where you are, until your good angel, 
taking you by the hand, leads you elsewhere. 
This is more conformable to the example of Jesus 
Christ, Who remained in Egypt until the heavenly 
messenger who had told Him to fly, gave Him 
notice to return. May your reverence believe him 
who loves you in our Lord with his whole 
soul, and for your benefit has deprived himself 
of the advantage of having you ncar him.” Father 
Balthasar spoke thus, because he knew that he 
wished to leave Avila and go to Meétine, for the 
sole benefit of living under his wise government. 
He would, doubtless, have liked nothing better, 
than to have in his college a man of so great merit: 
and experience, but he was not the man to prefer 
his own interest before that of others, and con- 
vinced that his brethren could not be better than 
where God had placed them, he carefully avoided 
disturbing their minds. 

Not content with encouraging the masters to 
do their duty, the father watched particularly 
over the pupils, assigning for them pious exhor- 
tations every Friday, and fulfilling this useful 
office himself, whenever he was able. On these 
occasions, putting himself on a level with them, 
and speaking to them only on subjects suited to 
their requirements, he discoursed with as much 
zeal as if he had been before a large audience. 


His discourses therefore made the strongest im- 
pression. I will give a sketch of his manner- 
‘Tt is not enough, my dear children,” he would 
say, ‘“‘for you to have good masters, anxiously 
devoted to your instruction; you must also cor- 
respond with their efforts, by great docility, and 
serious application. God wills it, and your good 
requiresit. If you are, in effect, such as you ought 
to be, the stars of the sky are not more beautiful 
and shining, than you will be in this world. Your 
tender age, innocent and amiable as it is, is like 
the seed which contains within it a rich harvest. 
Understand now, therefore, the honour and ad- 
vantages it can procure for you. If you want 
models, you will find them in children of the Old 
and New Testament, who became great saints, 
from having been well brought up in their youth. 
When Tobias was a child, the Holy Ghost tells 
us, he was so only in age, for there was nothing 
childish in his actions. (Tob. xiv.) He remained 
faithful to God amid the severest trials. ‘ Lead 
a holy life,’ said the apostle to his dear disciple 
Timothy, ‘that your youth may not be despised. 
Keep faith and charity towards God, chastity 
towards yourself, humanity and integrity in your 
words and conversations with your neighbour.’ 
(Tim. iv. 12.) Avoid then, my dear children, 
after his example, whatever may destroy in you 
Divine love, or soil your purity; never allow your- 
selves bad conversations, or words expressive of 
anger and impatience ; avoid bad company, which 
is the poison of virtue.” Lastly, to increase their 


piety, and make them love the Queen of Virgins, 
he established the Congregation amongst them, or 
was at least its most zealous patron, finding time 
to interest himself much about it, notwithstand- 
ing his numerous and important occupations. 

Our Father Ignatius showed particular interest 
in one kind of ministry, which was that of cate- 
chising children and poor people. Fearing that 
this employment might afterwards be neglected or 
despised, he wished express mention to be made 
of it, in the formula of the vows of our solemn 
profession. He madea rule that rectors of col- 
leges should fulfil it towards their pupils for forty 
days, during the first year of their office, and im- 
posed the same obligation on all the professed, for 
the same period. Father Balthasar possessed too 
much of the spirit of his holy founder, and felt 
too deeply the importance of this function, not to 
encourage it with the greatest zeal. He succeeded 
so well with his Religious, that catechism became 
their favourite ministry. He was also himself the 
first to give them the example. He was often 
seen to go out of the college on a Sunday night, 
to collect round him the children of the parish 
school, and those he met on his way, to go 
through the streets with them, singing canticles, 
and stop in a public square, or at the door of a 
church, to catechise them. I had sometimes the 
happiness of being his companion, and I can 
describe his manner of fulfilling this ministry. 
After catechising the children, he addressed the 
people, and never omitted to say something in his 


discourses relating to perfection, and the love of 
God, for the sake of the devout persons who were 
among his hearers, thus generalizing his zeal, and 
giving all a share in the effects of his charity. 
When he stopped for a short time in travelling ; 
instead of resting, he called the children of the 
place round him, and catechised them. Having 
gone to spend a few days at Cervera, his native 
place, he was seen going through the streets with 
a bell in his hand, to call the children together, 
for instruction in Christian doctrine. It was the 
first time the inhabitants had seen anything of 
the kind, and they were much surprised to see so 
dignified a man fulfilling this lowly office; it was 
not, however, through humility that he acted 
thus, because he considered it a very noble and 
exalted action. This conduct fairly entitled him 
to encourage us in this holy ministry; he conse- 
quently sent us every Sunday, two and two, into 
the neighbouring villages, to instruct the country 
people. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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THE LIFE OF 
FATHER BALTHASAR ALVAREZ, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FATHER BALTHASAR DEPARTS FOR ROME-—-FUILL OF 
CONFIDENCE IN PROVIDENCE, HE EXPERIENCES ITS 
POWERFUL PROTECTION. 


It is customary in the Society for the different 
provinces, each to send every year to the General a 
procurator, to give him an account of the state 
of things, and deliberate with him regarding all 
their interests. This messenger must be one who 
has professed the four vows, and a prudent and 
experienced man, on account of the importance of 
the affairs entrusted to him. For all these rea- 
sons, Father Balthasar was most assuredly worthy 
to represent the province to which he belonged. 
When, therefore, it became necessary to choose a 
procurator in 1571, he was unanimously elected. 
Some accidental words having made him aware of 
this intention of the fathers, a few days before the 
election, he was seized with great fear, both 
because he thought himself incapable of fulfilling 
so important a commission, and because he dreaded 
the injury that the distractions of so long a journey 


might cause to his interior spirit. However, for 
fear of illusion, he had recourse to God, and pro- 
mised to do His holy will in this, as in all other 
things. This prompt and generous submission 
had the following result; he represented to him- 
self during this prayer, the object of his alarm, as 
a great tree, which he offered himself to carry 
without a single branch or leaf being removed ; 
then God enlightened him with so clear a light, 
that it dissipated the darkness of his mind, won- 
derfully strengthened his will, and discovered to 
him the truths, which I am going to reproduce 
here, as he wrote them in his journal. ‘‘ If God 
requires this journey of thee, why dost thou fear 
to undertake it ? thou shouldst rather look upon 
it as a favour, that He deigns to make use of thee 
in what concerns His interests. Moses was also 
afraid, when God commanded him to journey out 
of Egypt ; he did it, however, and what harm hap- 
pened to him? If, like him, I venture to argue 
with my Master, do I not render myself guilty of 
the cowardice He reproached him with ? is it not 
in some measure to refuse Him my obedience? 
Jeremias, also, on a similar occasion, gave way to 
fear, and said to God, ‘A, a, a, Domine, Deus; ecce 
nescio loqui, quia puer ego sum.’ What answer 
did our Lord make to him? ‘It is I who have 
chosen thee to announce My word, and thou hast 
the boldness to tell Me it is impossible ?? When 
God charges any man with an affair, that of him- 
self he cannot manage, he may be certain that 
this Good Master will give him the ability he 


stands in need of; otherwise He would contradict 
Himself, for the end is only obtained through the 
means. These reflections filled me with courage 
and confidence. I felt no doubt, that if I departed 
for Rome with loving obedience, God would ac- 
company me on the way, and transact the business 
with me. From that moment I accepted the 
charge, and recommended this acceptance to His 
mercy, and the intercession of His Blessed 
Mother. This sufficed to restore my tranquil- 
lity.” 

He was not deceived in his hopes, for in no 
other of his journeys did he so happily experience 
the vigilant care of Providence over him. Though 
he was obliged to traverse countries inhabited by 
heretics, no harm happened to him. He was en- 
abled to satisfy the most ardent of his desires by 
celebrating Holy Mass every day, and performing 
all the exercises prescribed by the rule. Still 
more, the roads being in good order, from the 
fineness of the weather, he profited by it to spend 
whole days in prayer. The recollection he drew 
from it did not forsake him when he entered 
Rome, the streets of which he traversed, without 
raising his head. During his stay, it was in vain’ 
proposed to him to go and see the wonders con- 
tained in this queen of cities. He preferred to 
give to prayer every moment that his occupations 
allowed him. His superiors, struck with this rare 
virtue, conceived a high opinion of him, and. 
planned to keep him, to place him at the head of 
the Roman noviciate; but the humble father, 


who feared nothing so much as to be brought four- 
ward, managed so well that he obtained from his 
General leave to return. This General was St. 
Francis Borgia, a most enlightened man, as is 
well known, and who felt such confidence in Father 
Balthasar, that he had several spiritual conferences 
with him, and consulted him on subjects regarding 
the welfare of the Society. 

Having left to return, in company with Father 
James Miron, one of the General’s assistants, who 
was going to Spain to make a visitation of all the 
Provinces, this father studied him to find out his 
degree of perfection; after which, full of respect 
for his virtue, and of affection for himself, he 
made known to him his wish to have him for a 
travelling companion. But Father Balthasar 
found means to decline this honour. ‘‘ This 
employment,” he answered, ‘‘ would be injurious 
to me; for my poor virtue cannot bear to be 
exposed ; it requires the balmy air of solitude and 
the example of the novices at Métine, to keep it 
alive and preserve any kind of fervour.” Father 
Miron smiled at this answer, but, like an able 
man, he profited by it to sound his humility. 
‘*‘ Before you refuse me, think seriously, father ; 
the proposal I make to you for my own interest, is 
not opposed to yours. By going with me to all 
the houses in Spain and Portugal, you will acquire 
a knowledge of places, persons, and things, and 
then Father-general would naturally think of ap- 
pointing you visitor.” ‘‘ What are you saying, 
Father ?” answered the holy man, laughing. 


‘Ah, if you knew how little I wish for great 
offices, you would not invite me to wish for this. 
Far from seeking after it, I would do everything in 
my power to escape it, so great a repugnance have 
I for it. I have only one wish, that is to pass my 
whole life in some isolated house, perfumed with 
the sweet odour of a noviciate.” The visitor, 
edified by his answer, pressed him no further. 
While he was in France, Divine Providence 
clearly showed the eare with which he was pro- 
tected. One day, after dining in a town, the party 
left it to go and sleep at another, some leagues off, 
and on their way met a peasant, who told them not 
to go by the mountain road, as it was infested 
with robbers, but to follow a path he showed them 
across a deep and marshy valley. ‘The father 
and his companions hesitated a little before follow- 
ing this advice, but, after a short deliberation, they 
made up their minds to take it. When they came 
to the meadows, their horses began to sink up to 
the belly, and then their courage failed. ‘‘It is 
not wise to go further,” they said to one another, 
‘for if the water is so deep at the edge, what will 
it be in the middle? It would be different if the 
foundation were solid; but it is thick and almost 
impenetrable mud, and it will not be a short dis- 
tance, for these bogs extend as far as we can see, 
and our horses most certainly cannot bear until 
evening, the fatigue of such a road, and perhaps 
they may be lost and ourselves also.” ‘* That is 
true,” answered another, ‘‘ but dangers no less 
alarming are to be met with on the mountains.” 


They were in this perplexity, when they heard the 
voice of a child telling them not to go on, but to 
take the road at the foot of the mountains. This 
warning only changed their difficulty. ‘‘Is it 
God,” they said to each other, ‘‘ who sends us 
this advice? Is not this child connected with the 
robbers, who wish to entrap us?” ‘Let us pray,” 
said Father Balthasar; they did so, and all had 
the inspiration to go straight on. They therefore 
continued their journey across the meadows, and 
at last came to the edge of a pond, where a new 
subject of alarm awaited them. They saw a boat, 
which came from the mountains, containing seve- 
ral rowers, clothed in red, and coming straight 
towards them. Feeling sure that these were 
robbers, they thought of turning back, but, per- 
ceiving that they were making for the opposite 
shore, their terror was removed. They had now 
only the fear of losing themselves, or of coming to 
deeper water, which did not, however, prevent 
them from going on. The more they advanced, 
however, the more uneasy they became, and after 
going half a league, they stopped to deliberate, 
and, thinking it rash to proceed, they resolved to 
turn back. They did so, in fact, and then per- 
ceived a horseman, superbly dressed, approaching 
them by the road they had taken, and riding 
through the water as if it had been solid ground. 
Coming up to them, he courteously saluted them, 
and told them to follow him without fear, as he 
knew the road perfectly, and would lead them safe 
and sound out of this perilous path. They fol- 


lowed him, and their horses, animated by that of 
their guide, went at so good a pace, that they 
were out of the marsh before sunset. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the gentleman, “‘you are only at half a 
league’s distance from the town. That is the road, 
it is good and so poinees that you cannot lose 
yourselves, adieu.” He then disappeared, and the 
travellers, convinced that he was an angel of God, 
got down from their horses, and returned due 
thanks to Almighty God. When they Were again 
on their way, the companions of our two holy 
religious, letting them go before, had an innocent 
dispute among themselves. Some said, “‘ We 
owe this protection from heaven to Father Miron. 
Did you see, that whenever anything was said 
about turning back, he persisted in wishing to 
follow this road?” ‘‘ No,” said the others, “this 
favour was granted for the sake of Father Bal- 
thasar, for during our perplexities he never ceased 
praying for one moment.” As for myself, I feel 
no doubt that this miraculous protection was 
the reward of this holy man’s confidence, for it 
had already procured him ® similar favour, on 
an occasion which I shall soon mention. What 
confirms me in this opinion is, that, at this time 
especially, Father Balthasar had a singular devo- 
tion towards the holy angels. I require no fur- 
ther proof of this, than the following extract from 
his journal, dated December 22, 1571 :— 
‘While I was making my morning prayer, God 
gave me, by a singular favour, a great love for the 
holy angels, especially for him who announced to 


Mary, the Mystery of the Incarnation of the Word, 
for him who consoled our Lord in the garden of 
Olives, and for him who offers to the Eternal 
Father, the victim of the holy Sacrifice. I felt also 
a particular affection, united with a holy reverence, 
for those blessed spirits who assisted my Saviour 
in His prayers, His combats and his journeys, 
which they continue to do for the just on similar 
occasions; also for the angels, who assist me in 
fulfilling the duties of my oflice, especially for my 
own angel guardian, and lastly, for those of the 
Fathers and Brothers who are entrusted to me, or 
will be so in future. Since this time, the devotion 
of which I speak is no longer for me a voluntary 
devotion, it is a duty which I am bound through 
obedience to perform, our Lord having especially 
commanded me to do so.” After this, we cannot 
be surprised to see the angels, whom he loved so 
tenderly, coming to his assistance, not only on 
this occasion, but on many others. 

I cannot leave this subject without recalling to 
mind, the claims that our Angel Guardians have 
to our love and obedience, especially as they are 
indicated in the extract I have just copied. We 
owe them love and obedience, then, because God 
commands it, and because their services require 
‘them from us. Yes, 1. God requires that we should 
render them a worship of love and obedience, and 
if this precept is not written in His law, it 1s, 
so to speak, in the nature of things. Consider, 
now: God has commanded them to take care of us, 
to govert and instruct us, and protect us in dan- 


gers: ‘‘ Angelis suis mandavit de te, ut custo- 
diant te in omnibus viis tuis.” And they accom- 
plish this order of their Master with as much 
zeal as love; and shall we not feel ourselves bound 
to be docile to their inspirations, to obey their 
injunctions, and follow the direction they give us 
for the good of our souls, and shall we refuse 
them the tribute of our love? 2. We are a thou- 
sand times more deeply indebted to them than 
we can imagine ; for their benefits are as precious 
as they are innumerable. We are, then, bound 
in gratitude to respect and love them as our 
greatest benefactors. ‘‘ What can I do,” said 
young Tobias to the Angel Raphael, to “‘ acknow- 
ledge the services you have rendered me? I 
could not repay them, even by offering myself to 
you as a Slave.” Such should be the sentiments 
of each one of us. Yes, let us serve them with 
the most tender devotion. Is it too much for a 
mortal man to serve a heavenly Prince, who is 
the first to abase himself in his service? Most 
assuredly, we do not thereby return him one half 
of what he gives us. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FATHER, ON HIS RETURN, VISITS THE HOUSE OF 
LORETTO, AND TAKES AWAY WITH HIM A COPY OF 
THE PICTURE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, PAINTED 
BY ST. LUKE.—HE MANIFESTS HIS DEVOTION 


TOWARDS THE SAINTS, AND ESPECIALLY TOWARDS 
THEIR QUEEN. 


Let us retrace our steps; for I follow the order 
of events more closely than that of time. The 
holy religious, in this journey to Rome, mani- 
fested on two occasions his tender devotion for 
our Blessed Mother Mary; a devotion which he 
had imbibed from his early youth, and which 
caused him great persecutions from the devil; 
insomuch that he one day said to him: ‘‘ Cease 
to honour that woman you call Mary, and I will 
no longer molest you.” The pious Balthasar did 
not follow this infernal counsel; he saw in it; on 
the contrary, an additional motive for persévering 
in this devotion, and for seizing every opportunity 
of increasing it. This gave rise to two facts that 
I will now relate. 

Every one knows that Loretto possesses the 
oratory, where the Angel Gabriel came to an- 
nounce to Mary, that she should be the Mother of 
God, and where, in effect, the Incarnation of the 
Word took place in her womb. It is therefore 


one of the holiest sanctuaries on earth, and 
people flock thither from all parts, to satisfy their 
devotion. Father Balthasar could not make up 
his mind to leave Italy, without going to pour 
out his heart in this holy place. He went, in 
effect, and spent several hours in prayer there, 
with his usual fervour. What were the fruits of 
this pilgrimage ? That is more than I can say. 
The well known generosity of the Blessed Virgin 
does not allow us to doubt of his receiving great 
favours and signal graces; but he took care to 
keep them to himself, with many other things. 
Nevertheless, God permitted that he should give 
some hint of them, in a dangerous illness which 
he had a few years later, at Val-d’Olet. When 
another religious was one day exhorting him to 
recommend himself to St. Joseph, whose picture 
he presented to him, the father answered: ‘‘ You 
are right; that is exactly what the Mother of 
God said to me on a certain occasion.” The 
religious, wondering at this answer, went to the 
brother infirmarian, and asked him if he knew 
anything of the devotion of the sick man to St. 
Joseph. This infirmarian was Brother Sancio, 
who had been the father’s companion in his 
journey to Rome, and who for many years had 
been intimate with him, which had been of no 
little assistance in making him a man of prayer, 
and of great sanctity. He gave this answer: “I 
remember that on leaving the house of Loretto, 
he told me he had conceived a great devotion 
towards the glorious St. Joseph.” 


Is not there reason to infer from this, that 
Blessed Mary appeared to the father in the house 
of Loretto; that she instructed him as a mistress 
On certain points closely connected with his salva- 
tion and perfection, and especially recommended 
him to have a particular devotion towards St. 
Joseph? I find in this alone, a certain sign of the 
good will of this Queen of Virgins towards him, 
doubtless in return for his love towards her. 
And as the Son of God inclines His friends to be 
devout to His holy Mother, as a mark of their 
love for Him, so Blessed Mary gives to those 
whom she loves, feelings of tenderness for her 
spouse, and sees in that the proof of their vene- 
ration and love for herself. 

To this first fact, in itself so conclusive, I will 
add another, which proves no less strongly his 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. In the church of 
St. Mary Major, in Rome, is preserved a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin holding her Son in her 
arms, which is believed to have been painted by 
the Evangelist St. Luke. St. Francis Borgia, 
whose tender devotion to Mary is universally 
known, had a copy of it taken by a skilful artist, 
and afterwards multiplied them, so as to send 
copies to different places, convinced that this 
would contribute to propagate devotion towards 
this Queen of Virgins. Father Balthasar, having 
seen these precious pictures, wished to have one, 
and received it from the General. It could not 
have fallen into better hands, or into any more 
capable of making it useful. In the first place, 


he carried it about him during the whole of the 
journey, in the confidence that he should thereby 
be preserved from dangers; then, on his arrival 
at Métine, he had it magnificently framed, and 
placed it in the chapel of the noviciate, that his 
novices, having it constantly before their eyes, 
might conceive a true devotion towards Mary, 
which is one of the most powerful means for at- 
taining the perfection belonging to their religious 
vocation. He himself made frequent visits to 
this beloved image, loved to recite his office 
before it, and sometimes passed whole nights at 
its feet, which often gained for him extraordinary 
favours. Not content with this, he always wore 
about him a small engraving of this picture, not 
only as a mark of his love, but also as a shield 
against temptations. He celebrated the feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin with an increase of devotion, 
and they were for him days of grace, and of 
special favours. I will mention an example, 
which I find in his journal. 

‘*On the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary, I received two special lights in prayer ; 
the first led me to ask earnestly of God that He 
would give me, after so many years spent in Hig 
service, a heart like that which His Blessed 
Mother received at the moment of her conception. 
The second, in showing me, very clearly, that in 
giving Himself to us, He has also given us His 
Father and His Mother; inspired me with the 
thought of asking Him, as a new favour, to offer 
Himself to us in return, to enable us to pay 


them the tribute of our respect and loving grati- 
tude. These two sentiments made a deep im- 
pression on me, and still remain engraved in my 
heart.” 

His intimacy with Father Guttierez, a great 
servant of Mary, assisted him greatly in loving 
her still more. This father, in return for his 
tender devotion, had often been honoured with 
visits from this august Queen, and once in par- 
ticular, she condescended to thank him for a 
service he had rendered her. The fact deserves 
to be mentioned, as Father Balthasar was con-: 
cerned init. The Venerable John of Avila hav- 
ing said in a sermon, that the grace bestowed on 
Mary was more abundant than that of all angels 
and men together, this opinion was highly pleas- 
ing to Father Balthasar and his friend, because it 
was glorious to their Queen, and calculated to. 
inspire her devout servants with more profound : 
veneration; they resolved, in consequence, to 
make it generally known, and with this intention 
they asked Father Salazar to prove, that this 
opinion was conformable to the doctrine of the 
Saints, and to right reason, and consequently. 
probable on solid grounds. This great theolo- 
gian, who was himself very devout to Mary, 
wrote a treatise thereupon, which gave great satis- 
faction to the two fathers, and later on, entered 
into the subject with a completeness that left 
nothing to be desired. 

Father Bulthasar’s piety was not confined to. 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and the angels; 


it extended to all the blessed, and especially to 
his patron, to those of the places he inhabited, 
and to the protectors of the kingdom of Spain. 
He visited their tombs, venerated their relics and 
holy pictures, celebrated their feasts with great 
fervour, and prayed to them with as much respect 
as confidence. He used to say on this subject, 
that there are two methods of conversing with 
the saints, either by speaking to them as intimate 
friends of God, and begging them to intercede 
for us; or by offering to them the prayers we 
address to God, in the confidence that He will 
receive them more willingly from them than from 
us. ‘It is thus,” he added, “that we celebrate 
holy Mass in their honour, and that we offer to 
them Paters and Aves.” As for himself, he 
honoured them in both these ways, which pro- 
cured him great graces. I could give many ex- 
amples: but I will restrict myself to one alone. 

One day, on awaking, he found himself in a 
state of consolation and sweetness, which he had 
never before experienced ; and at the same time, 
he received a light, which clearly showed him 
what it is for a soul to be united with God, and 
what she is without Him. This is not the place 
to make known the instruction he received ; I will 
speak of it elsewhere. What now concerns us, is 
to prove that his devotion to the saints was the 
cause of this grace. He wrote on this subject in 
his journal: ‘‘ Having begun to examine, to what 
saint I owed this useful and consoling inspira- 
tion, I discovered that my benefactor was St, 


Millau, whose festival was celebrated that day, 
and to whom [ had had for some time a great 
devotion. God made known to me also that 
Mary Diaz, whom I had formerly known at Avila, 
had some share in it. I then rendered thanks 
to the Divine Goodness, and to these blessed 
souls who deigned to take in me so undeserved an 
interest.” 

What follows will complete the proof of Father 
Balthasar’s great veneration for the happy inhabi- 
tants of the holy city. ‘‘ When seeking one day 
for a subject of prayer, relative to these friends of 
God, these words of the seventy-first Psalm came 
to my mind: ‘ Their name is honourable before 
Him.’ ‘Honorabile nomen eorum coram illo.’ 
In meditating on them, I wished to know why 
and how the Divine Majesty magnifies His ser- 
vants so much, not only in heaven, but also on 
earth, at the same time that He reproves and 
severely chastises them for their faults. At first 
sight, these two things seemed to me irreconcil- 
able; but through the Divine light I saw that 
this reverence of God for His saints was certain, 
and the reason He gave me for it, filled me with 
astonishment. He also showed me, that the 
saints are like so many torches burning before 
the Most Blessed Sacrament; like rays of the true 
Sun of Justice; like the stars in the firmament; 
like the waters of a great river, which has its 
source in heaven, under the very throne of God ; 
like the branches of a Sacred Vine, which is no 
other than the Saviour of our souls. IJ then 


began to weep, seeing how different are our lives 
from theirs, and I was confounded to see myself 
so inferior even to those young and weak virgins 
who are now so high in glory.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE FATHER IS CHARGED WITH THE PROVINCE OF 
CASTILE DURING THE ABSENCE OF THE PRO- 
VINCIAL, WHO GOES TO ROME WITH TWO OTHER 
RELIGIOUS—ALL THREE ARE TAKEN BY THE 
HERETICS—-EFFORTS MADE BY THE FATHER TO 
RESCUE THEM. 


Father Balthasar was in the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace in his dear solitude at Métine, when 
a sad accident occurred to trouble his repose. 
News from Rome announced the death of St. 
Francis Borgia, General of the Society; it was 
necessary, therefore, to hold a provincial council, 
and name three deputies who were to go to Rome, 
and take part in the election of a new General. 
This assembly took place at Burgos, and Fathers 
Guttierez and Suarez, learned, prudent, and 
spiritual men, were given as companions to 
Father Gilles Gonzalez, provincial of Castile, who 
entrusted his office to Father Balthasar, with the 
title of vice-provincial. This choice gave general 
satisfaction, as he was well known and universally 
esteemed. His visits were anxiously looked for, in 


the colleges, each one rejoicing in the opportunity 
of manifesting his interior, and profiting by his 
lights. This expectation was not disappointed ; 
for he acquitted himself of this duty to perfection. 
However, the joy caused by the good he did, was 
soon mingled with bitterness, from the following 
circumstance. | 

The three deputies, with a brother coadjutor who 
waited upon them, were recognized in the south of 
France, and stopped by the heretics; a sad mis- 
fortune, which Father Balthasar soon learned by 
two letters. One was from Father John Suarez, 
who gave a detailed account of this mishap; the 
other, written by the Father Provincial, was shorter, 
for he had been seriously wounded ; as for Father 
Guttierez, he was no longer in this world. He 
had scarcely entered the prison where they were 
confined, than he gave up his soul to God. These 
letters are too edifying to be passed over. I will, 
therefore, transcribe them for the benefit of my 
readers. 


LETTER FROM FATHER JOHN SUAREZ TO FATHER 
BALTHASAR ALVAREZ. 


‘* Your reverence is aware of the advice given 
us by some merchants, friends of ours, to cross the 
south of France. This was also confirmed by 
Fathers Reinosi and Gallaretha, whom we saw 
at Vittoria ; we therefore chose this route, wherein 
it has pleased God that we should meet with 
salutary trials. After travelling fifty miles beyond 


the Spanish frontier, we were warned, that the 
road we were taking, passed under the walls of a 
fortress occupied by the heretics; we therefore 
took another road, which was four miles distant 
from this danger. It was in vain; their spies, 
who were on the look out, perceived us, and 
seeing, by our dress, that we were Spanish priests, 
took possession of us as an easy prey. They 
were six in number, armed to the teeth; and we 
were fuur poor religious men, without means, or 
any wish to defend ourselves. After taking us, 
they led us to a forest, where they seized part of 
our baggage, and a sum of money, intended to pay 
the expenses of our journey, until our arrival at 
Lyons. Some of them then took us to a neigh- 
bouring fortress, occupied by their troops. They 
there finished their task of robbery. Clothes, 
papers, books, crucifixes, rosaries, relics, every- 
thing was taken from us: and what was most 
afflicting, these last were treated in a most dis- 
graceful manner. O what compassion does not 
the blindness of these men inspire! May our 
Lord deign to enlighten and lead them back to 
His fold, which they would be so happy to find! 
Let us beseech Him to preserve us from this 
foolish spirit, which takes evil for good, and good 
for evil; truth for falsehood, and falsehood for 
truth! This is the case with those, who prefer 
their own proud reason, to the teaching of 
authority. We hoped that this was all, but our 
misfortunes were not yet ended; they took it into 
their heads to lead us to the fortress, situated on 


the road we first took, where their chiefs re- 
sided. They obliged us to depart, and God knows 
all we had to suffer in this short journey. Some 
walked before us, others followed, and some were 
mixed up with us. Those behind called to us to 
go on, and drove us with their sticks like beasts of 
burden, while our neighbours loaded us with all 
kinds of abuse. They began to deliberate what 
they should do with us. ‘They must be killed 
with the sword,’ said one: ‘No,’ said another, ‘it 
would be better to drown them:’ ‘ Why not pro- 
pose to them to ransom themselves ?’ said a third. 
‘That is not my opinion,’ said a fourth, ‘ they are 
Spaniards, their king has persuaded ours to 
pursue us rigorously, and to allow us no quarter. 
They are priests ; and priests hinder the progress 
of our religion, and it is only by destroying them, 
that we can make it flourish; besides, why should 
we spare them? If we fell into the hands of 
their Inquisition, certainly it would show us no 
mercy.’ This conversation, leaving us no hope of 
our lives being spared, we made our confessions to 
each other as we went along, and recommended 
ourselves to God, offering Him the sacrifice He 
seemed to require. On reaching the citadel, we 
were surrounded by the whole population, and 
overwhelmed with questions. Men, women, and 
even children, cried out all at once, asking: ‘ Are 
you priests? are you monks? are you canons? 
Is there a bishop amongst you?’ We answered 
according to truth: insults succeeded to the 
questions, and God granted us grace to bear them 


FATHER BALTHASAR ALVAREZ. 21: 


with patience. There were, however, two men. 
and two women who compassionated our sorrowful 
position. ‘They are strangers,’ said they; ‘whether 
friends or enemies, they have a right to our 
charity, for it is written in the Bible.’ During 
this time, the chiefs held consultation, and decided 
that we should pay a considerable ransom, or be 
put to death. First, they sent some one to give 
us notice of it secretly, then they caused us to ba 
brought before them, and said to us: ‘Four 
thousand ducats or death.’ Father Provincial 
having offered four hundred, one of the officers in 
a fury took Father Guttierez and myself to a 
bastion, made us mount on the platform, and was 
going to hurl us from the top to the bottom. At 
this juncture, another chief came up, who gave 
the father a blow with his sword. The wound 
was not mortal, however, for God ordained that 
the weapon turned aside instead of going straight. 
Father Provincial was soon brought to us with 
Brother Dari, and the Father Provincial, unable to 
conceal his compassion for Father Guttierez, re- 
ceived a serious wound himself. We remained 
there five hours with some good Catholic peasants, 
prisoners like ourselves. The weather was cold, 
and our enemies, through some remnant of com- 
passion, made us, before they left, a small fire of 
brambles. The example of these brave peasants 
was a great help to us, for their faith, tranquillity. 
and patience were admirable. Nevertheless, as 
death seemed impending, we recommended our- 
selves to God, to the Blessed Virgin, and to the 


angels and saints, after which we deliberated what 
we should do. We wished to know whether we 
should ransom our lives. When the question was 
proposed, one replied: ‘I beseech you, my fathers, 
let us speak no longer of ransoming ourselves: it 
is better to suffer death for Jesus Christ, when it is 
offered to us!’ ‘ You are right,’ replied another, 
‘for, in any case, we must die, and perhaps very 
soon, but not as gloriously as we can do now.’ 
‘Would to God,’ said a third, ‘that our enemies 
had not proposed this ransom, for the opportunity 
was glorious; but as the proposition has been 
made, we should not allow ourselves to be killed 
for money: my opinion, therefore, is, that we 
should offer them a reasonable sum; if they 
refuse it, we will then make to God the sacrifice of 
our lives.” This counsel having prevailed, we 
made an agreement with the heretics, who, after 
several debates, agreed to restore our liberty and 
lives for a thousand crowns; they then gave us a 
room, served us with dinner, and their surgeon 
dressed the wounds of our brethren. 

‘‘This arrangement was some small consolation 
to us, but it did not last long. The following day 
Father Guttierez was seized with a violent pain in 
the side, and five days later he was no more. 
Near his death-bed, Father Provincial lay on the 
ground, suffering greatly from his wound. I 
waited upon him, with Brother Dari, not as we 
wished, and as this good father required, but as 
well as we could, in this state of poverty and 
captivity. The heretics, having found in my bag 


a letter of exchange, endorsed with my name, and 
payable at Lyons, sent me thither, on condition of 
sending them the sum agreed upon, or bringing it 
back myself. I departed therefore, with an officer 
and two soldiers, charged to protect me in the 
places occupied by the troops. When I reached 
their frontier, they left me, and I continued my 
journey, but not without encountering fresh dan- 
gers. I had to pass near two forts, whose Catholic 
garrisons were reduced to such misery, that they 
robbed travellers, and killed them for safety. I 
fell into their hands: but when they saw I was 
going to fetch the price of my ransom, and that of 
my brethren, they thought it better to await my 
return, and let me go on. At ten miles distance 
I met Father Edmond, Provincial of France, and 
the Father Rector of our College at Rouen ; they 
procured me the necessary sum; but, instead 
of allowing me to carry it myself, they dispatched 
a confidential messenger, who will, I hope, by this 
time, have brought the affair to an end, and 
restored our Religious to liberty. Iam convinced 
that your reverence’s prayers have greatly helped 
us, in this sorrowful adventure. Have the good- 
ness to continue them, that we may reach Rome, 
from which we are yet distant twenty days’ 
journey. 


‘Lyons, 10th March, 1573.” 


LETTER FROM FATHER GILLES GONZALEZ TO THE 
SAME FATHER. 


**T will confine myself in this letter to the 
account of our liberation from captivity, for 
Father Suarez will have told you everything else. 
Until the death of Father Guttierez, everything 
we had to suffer seemed sweet and agreeable; so 
greatly were our hearts filled with consolation by 
divine grace. The illness of this good father 
afflicted us at its commencement, but our sorrow 
was slight, because we hoped for his recovery, 
though he constantly foretold his death. ‘No, 
father,’ I said to him, ‘ you will not die now.’ 
God puts bounds to His trials; He would not add 
this misfortune to the sorrows that overwhelm us.’ 
Alas! I perhaps dreaded it too much. The fact 
is, that for more than twenty years I had never 
desired anything so much as to preserve this good 
father’s life. Nevertheless, in fifty hours’ time, 
he had exchanged earth for heaven. He made 
his confession before death, but was deprived of 
the consolation of receiving the other sacraments 
of the Church, and we buried him where there 
was not the slightest token of religion. The next 
day Father Suarez left for Lyons, and I kept my 
bed, still suffering from my wound, near a soldier 
who was dying of a gangrened wound, the infec- 
tion of which corrupted the air. I got up during 
Holy Week, to behold a sight that deeply afficted 
me, for our soldiers passed these holy days in 


feasting and debauchery. Our only resource was 
to go up to the tower, to perform our exercises 
without disturbance. On Easter Monday we had 
an alarm, the royal troops approached the castle, 
and the garrison feared a siege. During two days 
and three nights they left us no provisions but 
some chestnuts; we heard nothing but threats of 
death, and certainly if the siege had taken place 
we should have been killed: happily for us, how- 
ever, the royal troops went off, and our keepers, 
reassured, allowed us to live as before. In the 
beginning of April, the officers having no longer 
any hope of receiving our ransom, came into our 
room full of fury, telling us they had decided that 
we were to die. Things were in this state, 
when a messenger sent by the Father Rector of 
Rouen arrived with a letter, that pacified the 
anger of our masters. Four days later, they 
received the money they expected, and came 
joyously to announce our freedom to us. Con- 
sequently we departed the next day, with an escort 
for our protection, but we had scarcely travelled 
two miles before we met with a new trial. Brother 
Dari, who was following us on foot, exhausted by 
the fatigue arising from the difficulty of the road, 
had a fainting-fit, which made us fear he would 
be unable to go any further. Our uneasiness was 
great, for we were in an enemy’s country, and our 
guides had already left us. However, this swoon 
was not of much consequence, and after a few 
minutes, God restored his strength so completely, 
that he was ‘able to walk on quickly; and about 


eleven at night we took some repose, and the 
following day we entered a Catholic country. I 
am now in a college of the Society, where I am 
recruiting my strength. May God grant us all 
His holy love. 


‘Rouen, 22nd April, 1573.” 


Let us now return to our history. As soon as 
Father Balthasar received these letters, he at once 
set about repaying the sum advanced to the 
heretics, and Divine Providence furnished him 
with means to do it. Two novices, belonging to 
wealthy families, gave him 8000 ducats, which he 
himself took to Burgos, and changed for paper, 
payable at Lyons. Nothing more was required 
but to convey it to that town, and there were 
no opportunities. He then dispatched a young 
novice, disguised as a secular, and who spoke 
French well, who accomplished safely the com- 
mission entrusted to him. By means of this sum, 
the ransom was repaid, and sufficient remained to 
enable the Father Deputies to continue their 
journey. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE FATHER IS TRIED BY SEVERE ILLNESS, AND 
OTHER AFFLICTIONS, WHICH HE BEARS WITH PER- 
FECT PATIENCE. 


When a soul is so entirely detached from her 
own interests, and dead to herself, that she no 
longer desires anything but what God wills, and 
conforms herself in all things to His good plea- 
sure, He usually sends her severe trials. St. 
Bernard gives us the reasons. ‘‘ The mind of 
man,” says this holy doctor, ‘‘ being as much 
inclined to vanity as is his body to sensuality, 
perfection requires that he should overcome both. 
God permits therefore that he should meet with 
sufferings and humiliations, which mortify in 
him these two defects, and facilitate his progress 
in the opposite virtues.” Such was His conduct 
towards Father Balthasar. He employed insults 
to perfect his humility, as we shall see further 
on; and sickness, to establish him firmly in 
patience. The sufferings preceded the humilia- 
tions, that this pious father might have the 
opportunity of making rapid progress in virtue ; 
for St. Paul has said; ‘ Virtue is made perfect 
in infirmity.” ‘‘ Virtus in infirmitate perficitur.” 
He does not say this or that virtue, but virtue in 
general, to give us to understand that infirmities 


are to the just, occasions for practising all the 
virtues, and making them shine forth for the 
greater glory of God, and the edification of the 
faithful. There are also two kinds of infirmities 
which solidly and efficaciously mortify the elect. 
These are, Ist. Those little habitual ailments, 
which, without preventing them from performing 
their duties, render them very painful. 2nd. 
Those sharp attacks of sickness, which happen at 
intervals, and last some time; for they therein 
find occasions for exercising and manifesting 
meekness, resignation, obedience, and _ perfect 
charity, especially when they prevent the accom- 
plishment of duties, or threaten a life yet vigo- 
rous. Let us contemplate our Holy father under 
both these circumstances. He had to bear severe 
illness, but his patience was so admirable, that to 
both physicians and infirmarians, it was a con- 
stant source of astonishment. Instead of trying 
to assuage his pain, he sought rather to increase 
it, keeping, for instance, his medicine in his 
mouth, to taste its bitterness, or eating without 
appetite, and even with repugnance, to mortify his 
taste. But never did he give so much edification 
as in a very serious illness, which attacked Him on 
his return from Burgos, whither he had been for 
the cause we mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
It seems that God gave him warning of it, for 
his companion heard him during the journey, say- 
ing with great fervour: ‘‘ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be given 
up.’ Scarcely had he reached Val d’Olet than he 


was obliged to keep his bed, and the disease in a 
few hours had made such progress that he lost 
consciousness, and almost life. The infirmarian, 
thinking he was dead, drew the sheet over his 
face, and was going to tell the sacristan to ring 
the bell to announce his death, when a sigh 
showed him his mistake. This restoration was a 
true miracle, attributed to the fervent prayers 
offered for him in the house, in the other com- 
munities of the town, and in churches by secu- 
lars; for every one knew what a loss the province 
would sustain by the death of this holy Reli- 
gious. Others thought this blessing was the 
fruit of Extreme Unction, which, as we know, 
has the power of saving and curing the sick, when 
God sees it expedient for their salvation, or for 
His glory. But the state of the sick man was 
not much more hopeful, and those about him had 
little hope of his recovery. The father rector, 
being come to visit him, saw that Father Sancio, 
his faithful companion, who was watching by him, 
was ready to fall with fatigue, and sent him to 
take a little rest, but he had scarcely laid down 
than he heard a voice saying to him interiorly: 
‘Get up, and go and give some food to the sick 
man.” He well knew that the physicians had 
forbidden that food should be given him, saying it 
would cause his death; but, convinced that the 
command came from God, he hastened to take 
him some kind of soup. The infirmarian, ac- 
customed to respect the physicians’ orders, was 
not of this opinion. Recourse, therefore, was 


had to the superior, who when informed of his 
inspiration, gave the necessary permission. 
Scarcely had the holy man taken this food than 
he felt better, and from this time the danger 
lessened, and his strength visibly returned. The 
near approach of death, far from diminishing his 
joy, seemed rather to increase it. ‘‘I do not 
fear it,” he said; ‘it may come when it pleases: 
thank God, my soul is in peace, and I care for 
nothing on earth. If my hour is come, I very 
willingly consent to go; am-I not happy to be 
able to offer this sacrifice to the most amiable 
will of my Creator?” But this was not the will 
of Providence, Who had merely intended to prove 
and perfect his resignation; and, after that, pro- 
longed his life to employ it in works that would 
increase the Divine glory. 

This sickness was not, however, thoroughly 
cured ; for, having left Val d’Olet for Salamanca, 
he was attacked there by a quartan fever, that 
long troubled him: it was even more painful to 
him than the illness itself, on account of the 
sadness, caused by melancholy, the natural effect 
of this kind of fever. He bore this new trial, 
however, with his usual patience, and with a joy 
that excited the admiration of all who approached 
him. One of the fathers, who went to visit him 
during the paroxysm of the fever, struck by the 
serenity of his countenance, said: ‘‘ One would 
think, father, to look at you, that you are not 
suffering, but you must in truth suffer greatly.” 
“To tell you the truth,” said the sick man, “I 


do not think about it; it is indifferent to me 
whether I suffer much or little: what I desire is 
the accomplishment of the will of God, for that 
is my whole consolation and happiness.’ He 
recommended, however, that, out of prudence, 
persons should not be admitted to visit him at 
the times when his disease rendered him melan- 
choly; ‘‘ Because,” he said, ‘I am then so un- 
gracious and unamiable that I might disedify 
them.” This was not the case, however, for his 
humour was disagreeable only to himself. This 
conviction was an advantage to himself, as his 
solitude allowed him to follow his attraction, by 
conversing with God alone. 

These sicknesses, added to the fatigue of his 
many journeys, greatly injured his health, so that 
he was subject, for the rest of his life, to infirmi- 
ties which, if not very painful, were at least very 
inconvenient: he bore them, not only without com- 
plaint, but knew so well how to conceal them, 
that even his Religious were not aware of them. 
He always fulfilled the duties of his office, and 
was present at the exercises of the community, as 
if he had enjoyed perfect health; which was not 
one of the smallest signs of his exalted virtue. Who 
does not know, in fact, that the conduct of im- 
perfect persons is totally opposite? Their friends 
must know their sufferings, and even their small- 
est ailments: and when they have nothing 
to suffer, they complain of weak health. With 
what intention? That their courage may be 
admired, that ‘they may receive dispensations, or 


at least, obtain consolation. If they are disap- 
pointed, they murmur and complain, they are 
a trouble to every one, by their ill-humour and 
their singularities. Great souls, on the contrary, 
hide their sufferings as much as they can, until 
they betray themselves, unless the need of reme- 
dies oblige them to acknowledge them, or charity 
require them to speak, to encourage the weak by 
their example. Otherwise they rejoice in having 
God alone for a witness, and a comforter in their 
sufferings. These bodily sufferings were far from 
satisfying the love, this holy man bore to the 
cross. He was only really satisfied, when it 
pleased God to add to them humiliations and 
insults. Let us hear his own sentiments on this 
point: ‘‘We honour the cross of wood, to which 
our good Master was nailed, because it touched 
His adorable body: why then should we not 
honour the living cross of labours and pains of 
every kind, which was planted in His Divine 
Heart ? Our veneration for the first makes us 
value even the smallest particle of it; should we 
then esteem less the smallest sufferings God 
sends us?’ When he was with persons in afflic- 
tion, he used to say to them: ‘‘ Ah, if we are 
wise, we shall not allow one single leaf of the 
tree of the cross to fall to the ground.” 

It is no doubt most admirable to witness the 
life of those just souls, who, nailed to a bed of 
pain, bear with invincible patience the severest 
sufferings: there is, nevertheless, a more desir- 
able position still: I mean an existence both 


suffering and laborious at the same time; when 
infirmities, not incapacitating us entirely, allow 
us to act, though with great difficulty, in God’s 
service. He often treats His best friends thus. 
I may cite St. Timothy, bishop and martyr. He 
was subject to frequent infirmities, as we learn 
from the apostle his master: but they never in- 
terrupted the course of his preaching. Such were 
also St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and St. Francis of 
Assisi, in whom we scarcely know which to 
admire most, their labours, or their sufferings. 
What we know for certain, is, that they have 
gained for them a double crown in heaven; they 
carried in fact a double cross, whereas only one is 
necessary to obtain the reward. O how edifying 
it is to behold men, laden with infirmities, toiling 
as if they possessed vigorous health, and spend- 
ing themselves in the service of their neighbour, 
without allowing calumnies, persecutions, or trials 
of any kind to stop them! How edifying to see 
them forget their own sufferings, and sacrifice 
their lives, to help others in their necessities. 
Assuredly, no better evidence can be given of the 
perfection of charity. It is true, indeed, that it 
requires this; for, according to St. Thomas, it is 
necessary for its excellence, that we prefer the 
spiritual life of our brethren to our corporal life, 
and their consolation to our repose, however great 
may be our own need of it. 

Now I think I have sufficiently proved that the 
charity of our illustrious father was of this kind. 
It was all the more considerate and compas- 


sionate, from his own experience of suffering. It 
is very useful for those who have the duty of con- 
soling others, to have been themselves afflicted. 
It is for this reason, says the apostle, that Jesus 
Christ chose to experience our trials; for ‘‘ we 
have not a priest who cannot have compassion on 
our infirmities, for He was tempted in all things 
like us, excepting sin.” ‘‘ Tentatum per omnia, 
pro similitudine absque peceato.” Knowing the 
wants of the sick, therefore, from his own expe- 
rience, the father frequently visited them, consoled 
them with joyous words, was careful that they 
wanted for nothing, and carried his solicitude so 
far, as to procure for them delicacies, that he 
thought they would like. But he was also very 
careful to keep them in conformity to the Divine 
will, requiring of them that they should never 
complain of anything. 

Having one day gone to visit one of our fa- 
thers, an indefatigable labourer, and seeing him 
troubled at the inactivity caused by his state of 
sickness, he said to him: ‘‘ We gain more by 
resigning ourselves to the will of God for a 
month, than by labouring for Him a whole year.” 
This wise answer comforted the sick man, and 
with good reason; for when God sends sickness 
to a Religious, he can do nothing more pleasing to 
the Divine Majesty than bear it patiently. As 
for the merit, it is greater in this submission 
than in works of zeal, because it is more pure 
and detached from self-will, which easily insinu- 
ates itself into these last. This wise doctrine of 


conformity, which Father Balthasar preached to 
others, he practised himself to admiration ; it was 
his consolation in all his troubles. These words, 
written in the journal of his conscience, are a 
proof of it: “A sick man must say to his soul: 
However painful this fever may be, I wish to have 
it, as long as it shall please God.” With senti- 
ments like these, we feel sure that he had grace 
to console and encourave others, and, in fact, he 


did it always successfully, either by his letters or 
his words. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS MADE RECTOR OF THE COL- 
LEGE AT SALAMANCA—-HE WARNS HIS RELIGIOUS 
AGAINST THE DANGERS OF STUDY, AND EIFFICA- 
CIOUSLY ANIMATES THEM TO FERVOUR. 


The father had just been appointed Provincial 
of Toledo, when he had, at Val d’Olet, the illness 
of which we have spoken; but it had so much 
weakened him that this office was considered too 
heavy; he was therefore sent to Salamanca as 
rector. His exhaustion was extreme, yet he 
diminished in nothing the severity with which he 
usually treated his body, which prevented his 
recovering his strength, and even exposed him to 
a relapse, under which he must certainly have 
given way. ‘Tlie provincial, hearing how the case 


stood, determined to put bounds to his austeri- 
ties, by giving him a moderator. He charged 
Father Marc, a religious of great prudence, to 
regulate him in everything regarding his corporal 
life. The care of this father was not useless: 
for he put a stop to fasts, abstinence, and pro- 
longed watches: but he could not prevent his 
austere rector from labouring much more than 
his strength permitted. 

He also greatly benefited his Religious by the. 
wisdom of his government, and especially by his 
powerful exhortations. He applied himself par- 
ticularly, to hinder studies from being an obstacle 
to perfection, and he succeeded so well, that there 
soon reigned in the college the fervour of a novi- 
ciate. What means did he make use of for this 
end? This is what we are going to make known. 

‘‘ Ist. He endeavoured to convince their minds 
by some striking truths, such, for instance, as; 
science and virtue are the two trees planted by 
God in the earthly paradise; they are the two 
bright luminaries created by Him to give light to 
the world, one large, the other smaller; they are 
the double garments with which the valiant woman 
clothes her domestics, to keep them from the 
winter cold; they are the two gifts of the Spirit 
of God, which Eliseus asked of his master, when 
he was going up to heaven; they are the two 
Testaments, the old and the new, the law and 
grace; they are the two wheels of the mystical 
chariot which bore the spirit of life; they are the 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, living in strict 


union under the same roof, one requiring the aid 
of the other. In fact, the mind requires science 
to know many useful things, and science in its 
turn has need of the mind to understand the 
things of God; but that is not the only service 
that virtue gives to learning, it gives it authority ; 
for, as St. Gregory has said, as the contemptible 
life of a learned man, makes teaching despised, 
so the doctrine of a saint shares in the honour his 
holy life draws upon him. And has not the 
apostle made use of these remarkable words: 
‘The letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.’ 
‘ Littera occidit, spiritus autem vivificat.’ (2 Cor. 
ili. 6.) ‘Science puffs up, but charity edifieth.’ 
‘Scientia inflat, charitas autem edificat.’ (1 Cor. 
vill. 1.) ‘Woe to learning,’ cried out St. Augustin, 
‘unless charity direct it. Learning is to be 
loved,’ he added, ‘but charity is preferable.’ 
And David said to God: ‘Teach me goodness, 
and discipline, and learning.’ ‘Bonitatem, et 
disciplinam, et scientiam doce me.’ (Ps. cxviii. 
66.) But virtue does not only give authority to 
learning, it also gives it efficaciousness. Teaching 
does not easily convince when it is only shown in 
theory; itis practice that renders it persuasive. 
For this reason the apostle said to Timothy: 
‘Attend both to virtue and learning; by doing 
this, you will obtain your own salvation, and that 
of your hearers.’ ‘ Attende tibi et doctrine—Hoe 
enim faciens, et te ipsum salvum facies et eos qui 
te audiunt.’ ”’ (1 Tim. iv. 16.) 

From these truths Father Balthasar drew 


another, on which he insisted strongly; it is, 
that science is so much the more clear, as the 
man who studies is more virtuous. ‘‘ Who does 
not know,” said he, “‘that learning is a gift of 
God? Now, He communicates His gifts with 
greater willingness, in proportion to the purity of 
conscience of those who ask. A Religious, then, 
who wishes to become learned, must apply himself 
more to avoid sin, than to study learned authors, 
more to the correction of his defects, than to 
the reading of many books, for, as Cassian teaches, 
it is purity of life, which enables us to see clearly 
what regards God, and the eyes which see God 
easily see all the rest.”’ 

The wise director took no less pains to inspire 
his Religious with zeal for prayer, as a powerful 
means of acquiring knowledge. He knew this 
by experience; but his modesty not allowing him 
to speak of himself, he cited to them the example 
of the Abbot Theodore, related by Cassian. ‘This 
holy man,” says his historian, ‘‘had become very 
learned, more by purifying his heart, than by read- 
ing many books, and his great means of study 
was prayer.’ The following fact will prove it. 
Wishing, one day, to understand a profound text 
of Scripture, he began to study it with the greatest 
attention, without, however, succeeding; he then 
had recourse to prayer, and immediately obtained 
the light he needed. Who would believe that 
mortification is also a means of becoming learned ? 
This was, however, what Father Balthasar taught 
his hearers. ‘‘ Make a trial of it,’ he said to 


them, ‘‘ especially in what regards your studies, 
and you will find that nothing is more calculated 
to overcome difficulties. By this means, first, 
you will triumph over the enemy, who assaults 
you during this exercise, and over the desire of 
thinking about it when it is not the time; for 
example, during prayer, examen, and other duties. 
All this is troublesome, but we cannot follow 
Jesus Christ without carrying our cross. By this 
means, secondly, you will do violence to pride, 
which is wounded by the questions of the pro- 
fessor, and the arguments of your fellow-students. 
By mortification, thirdly, you will confine yourself 
to those studies which are marked out for you, 
preferring what is useful, to the desires of curi- 
osity. By this, fourthly, you will sacrifice your 
own ideas to those of your master, studying this 
subject and not another; in this book, and not in 
any other. Such was the advice of St. Augustin, 
when he said: ‘It is not a small gift in a disciple, 
to know how to yield to the advice of his master. 
He has the eyes of knowledge, the pupil should 
have those of credulity.’ It is, then, a pure illu- 
sion, and an act of great ignorance, to think we 
practise obedience, by accomplishing the precept 
in our own way, and not in that of our superior. 
By mortification, fifthly, you will not make greater 
use of erudition than religious modesty allows ; 
you will teach indifferently whatever is appointed 
for you, without noticing your repugnances. 
Sxthly, you will be always ready to give up your 
studies, when your superiors shall judge it expe- 


dient, to go whithersoever they may send you, to 
accept without choice any office imposed on you by 
obedience.”’ 

‘* Tf you wish,” said he, ‘‘to fulfil your spiritual 
and literary duties in peace of soul, have nothing 
in view but the sole will of God, whose require- 
ments are perfectly consistent with each other, 
instead of being opposed. It is a great thing to 
know theology well; but what better fruit can we 
draw from it, than to learn to regulate our lives in 
accordance with it in all things? Do you feel 
agitated by too great a desire of knowledge? resist 
this temptation, saying to yourselves, ‘I leave it 
to God to regulate my studies, both as to the time 
and the subject: if He desires I should fly, it is 
for Him to give me wings; lights gained contrary 
to His will, would be of no use to me: this would 
not be learning, but rather ignorance.’ ‘Let us 
willingly consent,’ says St. Augustin, ‘to be 
ignorant of what God does not wish us to know. 
It ought to be sufficient for us to know that such 
is His will, to make us cheerfully resign ourselves 
to it.’”’ (Pref. in Ps. vi.) 

2ndly. Not satisfied with exhorting his Religious 
by word of mouth, not to separate the interior 
spirit from the study of sciences, he gave them 
some written instructions, from which I will make 
extracts for the benefit of my readers. ‘‘The life of 
students,” he said, ‘‘ is inits nature very peaceful, 
and if they take a little pains to regulate it 
well, they may learn much without difficulty, and 
without diminution of their fervour; if it be 


otherwise, the fault is assuredly their own; a 
deplorable fault from which I wish to preserve 
them, and which they will undoubtedly avoid by 
following the advice I am going to give them. 
They should, in the first place, abstain from all 
anxiety concerning their studies, otherwise they 
will be hurried in performing the other works of 
obedience, and every one knows that too great 
eagerness, besides preventing us from doing things 
well, renders the heart unfit for prayer. 

‘‘ Secondly, They should give religion the first 
place in their esteem ; it is in truth worth much 
more than learning, which, without it, does more 
harm than good. If such be their conviction, they 
will, before all things, occupy themselves with their 
spiritual exercises, and will perform them with 
the requisite exactness and perfection. Their ad- 
vancement will not in any way be injured by it; 
‘For,’ as 8. Bonaventure has said, ‘ knowledge, 
which is neglected for the acquisition of virtue, is 
much more easily gained afterwards.’ ‘Scientia 
que pro virtute despicitur, per virtutem postmo- 
dum melius invenitur.’ (Specul. Discipl. ch. vii.) 

‘They must, thirdly, study with a pure inten- 
tion, for, besides the precept of the Gospel, the 
spirit of their state requires it. Seculars, in their 
studies, seek renown, honours, riches, and other 
temporal goods; but Religious should know the 
true value of these shadows, and aim at science 
only to enable them to procure the greater 
glory of God. Can there be an end more noble or 
excellent? The two real means of keeping the 


intention pure, are to offer to God frequently the 
labour of study, and never to begin without hay- 
ing invoked, on our knees, the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“Athly. They should add to the prescribed ex- 
ercises those required by their personal necessities. 
An hour of prayer is sufficient for a student, but 
it may happen that this is not enough for a proud 
or sensual man; each one, then, should pray as 
much as is necessary for the correction of his 
faults, for, before all things, we must aim at be- 
coming perfect. 

‘They should, fifthly, lose nothing of their first 
fervour, that they may not draw upon themselves 
the severe reproof of our Lord to the angel of 
Ephesus: ‘I have something against you, because 
you have fallen off from your first fervour.’ This 
reproach would be terrifying, but how much more 
so would it be, if, instead of something, he had 
many things to find fault with; for example, fre- 
quent and habitual irregularities? | 

‘They must, sixthly, cherish fraternal charity, 
and for this purpose avoid most carefully these six 
pernicious defects; particular friendships, cyriti- 
cisms of their masters, disputes contrary to their 
opinions, hints unfavourable to their capacity, in- 
difference towards them, especially when openly 
shown, and that party spirit which makes them 
prefer and exalt one professor, to the detriment of 
the others. 

‘Lastly, when a student has done all in his 
power to succeed in his studies, let him leave to 


Providence the care of blessing his efforts, pre- 
serving the peace of his heart, even should his 
success not be answerable to his hopes. This 
resignation will not be difficult to him if in his 
studies he seek God alone.” 

To these wise counsels, the holy rector added a 
watchfulness that ensured their fulfilment; nothing 
escaped his vigilant solicitude. All, masters and 
disciples, were obliged to follow their rules, 
practise faithfully their spiritual exercises, and 
give to study the time prescribed by obedience, 
and no infraction was allowed to go unpunished. 
He was also very careful to keep up their strength, 
providing them with abundant and wholesome 
food, and agreeable recreations, sending them to 
breathe the country air on recreation days. He 
required of them a monthly manifestation of con- 
science, addressed them frequent exhortations, 
spoke to them privately concerning their in- 
dividual necessities, excited their zeal for devotion 
as well as study, allowing them to perceive his good 
opinion, and the esteem he had of their labours. 
Lastly, he showed himself so completely a father 
in every way, that he was an object of love and 
veneration to his Religious. There was not one, 
therefore, who did not have recourse to him in his 
necessities, opening his interior with the fullest 
confidence. The following is an example, which I 
have on good authority. 

One of the Religious, being attacked in the 
night by a violent temptation to despair, ran to 
the father’s room, and seizing him by the arm, 


caused him to awake in considerable alarm; the 
father restrained himself, however, and asked him 
inacalm and tranquil tone who he was? The 
young man, troubled by the temptation, did not 
answer, and it was not without difficulty that he 
was induced at last to give his name. ‘‘ Ah, it is 
you, my son,” replied the father, “‘ but what 
brings you to me at this late hour?’ ‘“‘I am 
dying, father,” the young man answered, “and I 
am going straight to hell.” At these words, the 
holy rector, moved with compassion, made him 
sit down, and had a very long conversation with 
him, but so powerful, that it restored confidence 
and peace to this poor afflicted soul. 

Never, perhaps, was there witnessed, in any 
college of the Society, fervour equal to that which 
reigned at Salamanca, under this wise govern- 
ment, (the image of the noviciate of Métine,) 
without the slightest. detriment to studies. The 
following fact will prove it. 

The Procurator of the Japan Islands, being 
come to the college, authorised by the Father 
General to enlist some labourers for this perilous 
mission; all the young Religious offered their 
services with holy emulation, thinking nothing of 
the dangers to be run, or the sacrifices to be 
made. Happily the number had been fixed by 
the General, or the college would have been left 
empty. As all could not be chosen, each one put 
forward his claims to be preferred. ‘I am the 
oldest,” said one; ‘‘I am the strongest,” said 
another; ‘“‘It is my attraction,” said a third; ‘‘It 


would suit my health,” said a fourth; ‘‘I am not 
afraid of the sea,” another said, ‘‘ it does me good 
rather than harm.” The superiors put an end to 
this touching contest. Five were chosen, and 
hopes were given to the others, that their desires 
might be fulfilled later. At once they were all at 
peace, like true children of obedience. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


REMARKABLE EXAMPLES, FURNISHED BY TWO OF 
FATHER BALTHASAR’S DISCIPLES. 


Nothing proves more clearly the science and 
virtue of a director, than the holy life of his 
disciples. I will select two from a great number, 
whose perfection was a great honour to the able 
and pious rector. Those I shall speak of, were 
two young scholastics, one named John Ortuni, 
the other Francis of Cardona. What TI shall say 
may be unhesitatingly believed; for I shall only 
copy the account given of them by Father Oiedo, 
their master, whose virtues are a guarantee of his 
sincerity. I relate these examples with the more 
pleasure, because, besides the glory derived from 
them by Father Balthasar, they may be very use- 
ful to others in the same state. 

Brother John Ortuni was twenty years of age 
when he entered the noviciate at Métine, then 


conducted by Father Balthasar. His life was so 
exemplary, that after his death, the father was 
able to say of him, in a public discourse, at which 
I was present: ‘‘I have never read anything in the 
lives of the Fathers of the Desert more beautiful 
or more to be admired, than what I have seen in this 
excellent brother.” His sanctity increased, how- 
ever, at Salamanca, whither he was sent for his 
course of philosophy, when Father Balthasar was 
the rector. It was during this time that Father 
Oiedo, who was there also, studied his conduct, and 
wrote his panegyric. Ortuni, whose talents were 
of a high order, applied most diligently to study, 
but without in any way neglecting the practice of 
virtues, and his conduct clearly proved that he 
valued devotion much more highly than learning ; 
he was especially remarkable for obedience, and 
his modest, peaceful, and recollected air showed 
him to have a truly mortified spirit. Father 
Rodrigue, whom the rector had entrusted with the 
care of the scholastics, having quickly perceived 
the superior virtue of young Ortuni, determined to 
try him more than the others. This Religious 
was a very holy man, but taciturn in character, 
severe, austere, and obedient to heroism; we can 
imagine, therefore, the trials to which he put him, 
as well as Brother Francis of Cardona, his fellow 
scholastic. He waited for them every day when 
they left their class, for a long course of time, and 
sent them to the kitchen, to perform the lowest 
offices. They might have shown surprise that this 
task was reserved for them; they might have 


complained to the father rector, who wished them 
to be left at liberty at this time, that they might 
repeat what they had just heard; but such 
thoughts never entered their minds; happy to 
have the opportunity of mortifying themselves, 
and practising obedience, they went whither they 
were sent, not only without reluctance, but more 
joyously than they went to the professor’s 
lectures. 

{ One winter evening, when a bitter north wind 
was blowing, and the snow falling in thick flakes, 
Father Rodrigue, meeting Ortuni in the court, 
said to him, ‘‘ Stay here till I come back, I have 
an order to give you.” He then passed on, and 
becoming engaged with business, forgot to return. 
Ortuni, notwithstanding the severity of the cold, 
had remained in the place, as if nailed to it by 
obedience. ‘Towards nine o'clock, the refectorian, 
who had not seen him either at the first or second 
table, went to the father rector, and told him what 
he had observed. He was sought all over the 
house, but in vain. Some one having asked 
Father Rodrigue if he knew where he was, he 
replied that he didnot. After searching the whole 
college, he was at last found in the court covered 
with snow, and half dead with cold. The father 
rector, who came up at the time, asked him what 
he was doing there in such weather? ‘‘ Father 
Rodrigue,” he quietly replied, ‘‘told me to wait 
until he came back, and I was waiting for him.” 
All were utterly astonished at such a mark of 
Obedience, which he had not, however, fully 


accomplished, for we may well believe that, had ha 
not been sought for, he would have remained there 
the whole night. 

In this same court were boxes filled with newly 
planted flowers, which were in danger of wither- 
ing as the season was extremely dry. Father 
minister, to prevent this, gave them into the care 
of the scholastics, telling each of them to water 
three times a day, the plant of which he had the 
charge. ‘The weather changed, and one week was 
very rainy, but Brother Ortuni did not omit to give 
the three waterings prescribed to his flowers. His 
fellow students, greatly edified by this simplicity, 
did not interfere with him. One of the oldest 
Religious, surprised at this, said to him: ‘Is not 
this rain sufficient to water your flowers?” ‘It 
is my office, father,” the holy young man replied, 
‘‘and I was not told to give it up when rain 
came.” The Religious said no more, and went 
away full of admiration at such perfection of obe- 
dience in a novice; but soon after he witnessed 
another action still more surprising. 

A priest was at one time following the course of 
philosophy with the scholastics. He was a man 
of great virtue, but so destitute of memory, that 
he forgot the lesson as soon as he had heard it. 
The professor charged Brother Ortuni to repeat it 
to him and help him to understand it. The good 
brother fulfilled the commission with the greatest 
zeal, repeating the same things over and over 
again, answering one question ten times, without 
giving the smallest sign of weariness or impa- 


tience, though he clearly saw that his labour was 
useless. When the professor asked him what 
success he had had with his pupil, instead of 
stating the real case, to get rid of so troublesome 
a task, he quietly answered: ‘‘ He does what he 
can; I must do justice to his good will.” The 
professor, believing by this answer that his repe- 
titions were not useless, allowed him to continue 
them for a considerable time, without his patience 
even in the least giving way. 

I cannot omit another no less touching proof of 
his obedience. The scholastics used often to sit 
on stones at the church door to study their 
lessons. The father rector, finding them there 
one day in autumn, said to them: ‘‘In mensibus 
erratis, super lapidem non sedeatis.”’ It was said 
in jest, but Brother Ortuni took it seriously, and 
did not venture to sit down on these seats for 
several months. When May arrived, his-compan- 
lons seeing him sit down again, thought there was 
some mystery in it, and asked for an explanation. 
‘It is very simple,” he replied, “ father rector 
forbade us to sit on these stones during those 
months, the names of which contain the letter R, 
therefore I could not do it until now, but in the 
present month the order ceases.” 

If his obedience was admirable, so also was his 
patience, and, in fact, were all his virtues. His last 
illness gave the final proof of them. He had an 
ulcer which made him suffer severely; but his 
love for suffering prevented his making it known, 
and the disease increased so much that it was 


necessary to make most painful incisions; the 
flesh had to be cut very deeply. The young 
Religious submitted without showing the least 
sign of suffering, without the smallest complaint. 
His pain was not diminished by this operation, 
but so great was his patience, that those who 
visited him would not have known what he en- 
dured. His countenance was peaceful and smil- 
ing, and he answered those who inquired how he 
was: ‘‘Iam in God’s hands; may His most just 
and most holy will be accomplished in me; neither 
sufferings nor death can make me fear, because 
they come from Him.” In these holy dispositions 
he died in the flower of his age. 

The second example is no less remarkable. 
Francis of Cardona, son of the Duke of Cardona, 
after having been rector of the university of 
Salamanca, entered while yet young into the 
Society. He performed his noviciate under Father 
Balthasar, at Métine, and studied philosophy and 
theology with Brother Ortuni, at the college of 
Salamanca, when the same father was rector. 
From his commencement, it was easy to see what 
he would become. His zeal for perfection was 
admirable, and his heart was so deeply attached to 
the Society, that he was often heard to say, that 
everything done in it seemed to have been in- 
stituted for him. The sacrifices he had made to 
God procured for him during his exercises, such 
sweet peace and consolation that Dr. Oicdo, his 
friend, to whom he made them known, could not 
believe what he said to him. Francis was obliged 


to make a solemn asseveration to convince him, 
and added, ‘‘ Yes, my friend, I am happy, and I 
feel all my happiness. The kind of life I lead is 
that which suits me, and I have not the least 
doubt that God caused me to embrace it, for my 
spiritual advancement, and the salvation of my 
soul. That is so clear to me, that I would not 
exchange it for all the dignities of the world, nor 
even for the pontificate.” Oiedo, whom grace had 
long been urging to the same step, was so touched 
by what he said, that he gave up and entered the 
noviciate. Francis had scarcely received the holy 
habit, than the office of refectorian was given him; 
if was an unspeakable happiness to him. He had 
never before experienced such fervour, and he was 
seen sweeping on his knees, this first scene of his 
religious labours, and kissing the floor, which he 
watered with his tears. This greatly edified his 
fellow novices, and penetrated them with devo- 
tion. 

He soon surpassed them all in mortification 
and self-denial. Through his desire of acquiring 
profound humility, he carefully concealed what 
would make him honourable in the eyes of men, 
and embraced with joy all that could render him 
contemptible; but what was most admirable in 
this, was, that through superhuman prudence he 
knew how to humble himself without appearing 
humble, seeming to act as he did, through absence 
of mind, or weakness, rather than through virtue. 
Let us give some examples. 

Through his love of mortification, nothing 


pleased him more than to serve in the kitchen, 
and this taste, which he acquired as a novice, lasted 
all his life. That he might give himself more 
completely to it, he never failed on festivals and 
recreation days, to ask for this office as a favour, 
and the reason he gave for his request was another 
act of humility. I should say, indeed, the motive 
was more humbling than the practice itself. ‘I 
acquired in the world,” he used to say, ‘‘ great skill 
in this line, and I should like to make use of my 
knowledge in preparing a good dish for God’s 
servants.” 

The care of animals was also a task he sought 
after, and in which he said he was very skilful. 
The superior did not believe it, of course; but 
he willingly gave him this commission to please 
him. This gave rise to a very edifying incident. 
A father from a distant college arrived one day 
on a horse in such wretched condition, that it 
seemed likely to die. Francis, being accidentally 
at hand, saw at once what he could gain on this 
occasion: he begged father minister to entrust it 
to him, saying, he should be able to cure it. I 
do not know what confidence the father had in 
his abilities, but he at length yielded to him. 
The humble novice then dressed the horse’s 
wounds, and covered it with plasters. He hired a 
meadow outside the town, where he could pasture 
at liberty, and asked leave to take him to it. 
Having obtained it with some difficulty, he put 
on a shabby hat and worn out cloak, threw a 
rope over the horse’s head, and went out, leading 


him along. He could have taken him through 
unfrequented streets, but he preferred to go 
through the town, and chose his route so as to 
pass the gates of the university, and at an hour 
when the students leaving their schools would be 
in his way. I leave it to be imagined what sur- 
prise these young men felt, when they saw a man 
of such distinguished birth, and formerly the 
rector of the university, performing such a task. 
But what must still more have astonished them 
was to see him walk with bis head erect, a smile 
on his lips, and something of an air of triumph 
in his countenance. The rumour of this event 
spread all over the town, and caused various com- 
mentaries. Some praised this action, others 
blamed it; many laughed at it. The father rec- 
tor, hearing of it, sent for the novice on his 
return, and reproved him for going through the 
town instead of the suburbs. He, who was most 
skilful in concealing his humility, accused himself 
of it asa fault, saying that the way through the 
suburbs was longer, and that his laziness was 
benefited by taking the other. The following cir- 
cumstance is still more humbling. One day, 
when preaching in the refectory, according to 
custom, he purposely spoke of a point that was 
controverted in the life of the saint, whose pane- 
gyric he was pronouncing, and expressed himself 
as follows: ‘‘I have consulted on this matter two 
editions of the work entitled ‘Flos Sanctorum,’ 
and I found they did not agree; but if I must 
give my opinion, I adopt that given in the Augs- 


burg edition, because the type is clearer and more 
easy to read.” This reason caused general laugh- 
ter, which seemed to surprise the orator, who to 
play his part better, took no notice of what he 
had said, letting his hearers believe that his 
thought agreed with his words. One of them 
actually did believe it, through the permission of 
Divine Providence, to carry out the humble inten- 
tion of His servant. Persuaded that this holy 
man was a simpleton, he not only laughed at 
this incident, but continued to make game of him 
on all occasions, and even in his presence. This 
was to Francis a reason for seeking his society, 
for showing him greater esteem, and rendering 
him services on all occasions. When he waited 
at table, the best portion he could find was for 
his persecutor. When they went into the country, 
he sought the company of this brother; in ordi- 
nary recreations be never failed to be with him. 
The professor having noticed it, asked him pri- 
vately why he showed greater friendship for this 
companion than for the others? Francis seemed 
embarrassed by this question, which he did not 
expect; and not wishing to betray his secret, he 
tried to answer evasively; but as the professor 
insisted, he gave this reply: 

‘‘Your reverence and my brethren treat me 
honourably, as if I were something, which, is no 
advantage to me. This one alone knows me, and 
does me justice by laughing at me, and turning 
to ridicule what I do and say. As this good bro- 
ther labours thus for my interest, is it not natu- 


ral that I should prefer his company to that of 
the others?” The professor was silent with 
astonishment at the sight of such wonderful 
humility. 

The same father soon had another, and a better 
opportunity of appreciating it. Being appointed 
by the father rector, to preach the Lent in a 
neighbouring village, his virtuous disciple was 
given him as companion, with the commission to 
teach catechism to the children. His manner of 
doing it awakened such interest, that the whole 
parish came to be present at it, and with the 
greatest profit. Grateful for the good the holy 
man had done, they asked to have him the Lent 
following, and the favour was granted. Some of 
his fellow students having gone several times to 
hear him, began to entertain very different ideas 
concerning him; for though they greatly respected 
his virtue, they had considered him a man of very 
ordinary abilities. Undeceived on this subject, 
they began to treat him with great deference, 
and even allowed some words to escape them in 
his presence, praising his capacity. They could 
not give him greater pain: and he did everything 
he could to put a stop to it; he no longer spoke 
at recreation, except of his talents for cookery 
and agriculture, offering to give his brethren les- 
sons in them; but this did not prevent them 
from speaking of his remarkable talents. Greatly 
distressed at being found out, and intent upon 
putting an end to these praises, he earnestly 
begged father rector to release him from a mis; 


sion which was so injurious to him, and the father, 
to satisfy him, yielded to his wishes. 

It may perhaps be asked here, whether these 
acts were premeditated; for even in humbling 
ourselves, we do not always lose the consciousness 
of merit. I answer, that no effort was required 
for Francis to humble himself, this virtue had 
become so natural to him. The following fact will 
prove it. He had agreed with one of his brothers, 
that they would mutually admonish each other of 
their faults. The other, in consequence of this 
agreement, asked him from time to time what he 
had remarked ; but Francis had never observed any- 
thing. At first he got out of it by accusing him- 
self of negligence, and promising to amend; but 
at last he was obliged to give the true answer: 
“‘I am,” he said, ‘‘so taken up with my own 
faults that I do not perceive those of others.” 
He was never heard to speak ill of any of his 
companions; on the contrary, full of esteem for 
all, he was always ready to excuse them, to wait 
upon them, and console them with the most ten- 
der charity. In sickness, they could not have a 
more intelligent or faithful nurse. The skilful 
attention he paid them could not be surpassed; 
but when it came to be his turn to be waited on 
by others, it was done in the worst possible way, 
God so ordering it to complete his sanctification. 

I cannot pass over this circumstance in silence. 
He was seized with a tertian fever, when the 
brother infirmarian was absent, and the father 
rector selected as his nurse, a novice lately arrived 


from the country, who was not at all accustomed 
to the employment. The poor sick man paid the 
cost of his apprenticeship ; for, through his want 
of experience, the fever changed its character, 
and became very dangerous. To give an idea of 
his awkwardness, I will mention one single inci- 
dent, well calculated to show the heroic patience 
of the sufferer. One day, when Francis had 
some medicine to take, (it was Saturday,) his un- 
skilful nurse forgot to make some broth for him 
at the proper time, and when the patient asked 
for it, he ran to the kitchen, threw into a sauce- 
pan where vegetables were boiling for the commu- 
nity, half a chicken, which he took out in five 
minutes, and put away; then, filling a cup with 
this vegetable water, he took it to Brother Fran- 
cis. Having tasted this extraordinary broth, he 
thought it more prudent not to take it, and did 
not ask for anything else, for fear of some new 
mistake. The time being come for taking food, 
which his exhaustion caused him to stand in 
great need of, he made known his wants, and the 
infirmarian hurried off to fetch him the morsel of 
chicken which had only just been dipped into 
the boiling water of the saucepan. It was, of 
course, uneatable; and the sick man could do 
nothing with it, notwithstanding the persuasions 
of the wise infirmarian, who, convinced he was 
not hungry, offered him nothing else. However, 
Francis never complained, said not a word, nor 
allowed the least sign of impatience to escape 
him; but when he saw that the poor man con- 


tinued the same method of treatment, a scruple 
of conscience obliged him to make known his 
sorrowful condition. 

Persuaded that his infirmarian was hastening 
his death, he examined whether he ought to die 
without saying anything, or speak to prolong his 
life; but he could not solve this difficulty. It 
then occurred to him to send for Father Gonza- 
lez, whom he knew to be very severe towards him- 
self, and to consult him on the subject. Having 
summoned him to his bedside, he told him in 
confidence what the question was, and asked 
which was the more perfect, to die without speak- 
ing, or to speak in order to live; adding, that in 
this as in all other things, he wished to choose 
that which was best. Father Gonzalez, like a 
prudent director, thought it best first to try his 
patience, and told him to be silent, and abandon 
himself into God’s hands, that he might not lose 
the fruit to be gained from so glorious a sacrifice. 
He then Jeft him, but only to go to the father 
rector, whom he informed of the affair, and who 
speedily found a remedy. 

He who refuses His grace to the proud, poured 
it abundantly on this His humble and mortified 
servant: He heaped upon him the choicest 
favours, especially in his communions, during 
which he received extraordinary graces; but God’s 
generosity did not end here. In his second year 
of theology, Francis was promoted to the priest- 
hood, contrary to custom, and almost in spite of 
himself; and father provincial, who knew his vir- 


tue and capacity, ordered him to hear confessions. 
The holy man, in this circumstance, did not 
forget his humble opinion of himself, for he asked 
and obtained that his faculties should be re- 
stricted to penitents of the lowest class in society. 
Such self-denial could not fail to be pleasing to 
God; He therefore granted the most abundant 
blessings to his ministry. When he had finished 
his studies, he was sent by superiors to Villa 
Garcia to make his third probation, and he died 
during the year, loaded with virtues and merits, 
as we shall show later. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ENDEAVOURS OF FATHER BALTHASAR TO PROCURE 
THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE PROFESSORS IN HIS 
COLLEGE—GOD SENDS TO ASSIST HIM A RELIGIOUS 
OF EMINENT VIRTUE, FATHER FRANCIS RIBEIRA. 


Though, as we have seen, Father Balthasar 
neglected nothing for the sanctification of the 
scholastics, he laboured with even more zeal for 
the perfection of the professors, because on their 
virtue greatly depends that of their disciples. 
Who does not know that pupils, full of esteem and 
affection for their masters, naturally imitate them, 
thinking they cannot do better than resemble 
men of whom they have the highest opinion? The 
wise rector, fully persuaded of this truth, employed 


all the strength of his zeal, in making the pro- 
fessors and preachers truly spiritual men. ‘‘Itis 
by the holiness of your life,” he used to say to 
them, “‘that you will gain for your teaching, the 
esteem and confidence of your hearers.” He 
cited on this subject, the words of St. Peter 
Chrysologus: ‘‘ The authority of doctrine depends 
greatly on the life of the preacher. If he perform 
well what he teaches, he will easily render his 
hearers docile.” And these other words of St. 
Bernard: ‘‘If the life of a preacher be despised, 
his sermons will be little valued.” We must then 
labour at our own sanctification if we wish to con- 
tribute to that of others. Is it not lamentable 
that those who teach, fill their memory with 
truths, and leave their heart empty of virtues: 
that they give all to others, and leave nothing for 
themselves. This is folly; for true charity begins 
with oneself. ‘‘ Drink first of the water of your 
well,” says Solomon, in the Book of Proverbs, 
‘‘you may then let it run off, for the good of 
others.” 

‘‘ Learned men who are without the interior 
spirit,” he also said, “are useless, notwithstand- 
ing their learning; and the pride which reigns in 
them, makes them the scourge of their orders, and 
of the Church of God. If I were the master to 
dispose of all Religious of this description, I 
would send them to the kitchen, instead of making 
professors and preachers of them.”’ As for those 
who united prayer with study, he highly esteemed 
them, treated them with every deference, and 


rendered them all possible services, considering 
them the pillars of the Church and of the Society. 

As he had formed the plan of establishing a 
chair of Holy Scripture—a science so important to 
theologians, as theology is founded upon it—he 
wished it to be occupied by a man who should 
unite sanctity with eminent learning. God 
granted his desire, by giving him Father Francis 
Ribeira, formerly his novice at Métine, and who 
united great virtue with profound erudition. My 
readers will gain edification from becoming ac- 
quainted with him, and to praise him, is also to 
praise the master who formed him in the noviciate. 
Francis, after being a secular professor in the semi- 
nary at Salamanca, returned to his native town, 
where he wholly applied himself to the study of the 
sacred writings, which a knowledge of the Eastern 
languages made easy to him. Father Martin 
Guttierez, his former confessor, passing through, 
went to pay him a visit of friendship, the result of 
which clearly proved that it had been arranged by 
Divine Providence. After speaking of various 
things, Ribeira said to his visitor: ‘‘ I have a plan 
of going to live in a house near a chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin that I am very fond of; I 
will go to preach in the surrounding villages 
on Sundays and festivals, and during the week 
study the sacred writings. What do you think 
of this kind of life, father? Do you approve 
of it?” ‘I see nothing to find fault with in 
it,” answered the father, ‘except, that in giving 
much to God, you keep the best thing you have, 


that is, your own will.” These words were a ray 
of light to Ribeira, and grace speaking at the 
same time to his heart, he cried out: ‘‘ You are 
right; by entering into your Society, I shall find 
the same ministry and the same studies, without 
self-will, as I shall devote myself to them 
through obedience. Very well, I will enter.” 
Several days after, he went to the college of Sala- 
manca, where he was received into the Society by 
Father Guttierez himself, who sent him to the 
noviciate at Métine. Any one who is desirous to 
know what he afterwards became, has only to read 
what Father Balthasar has written concerning him 
in the life of St. Teresa, Book I., ch. 2. Francis 
Ribeira was a man of great mortification and 
prayer, exceedingly eloquent and very skilful 
in the direction of souls. 

By this description, we may judge of the satis- 
faction Father Balthasar felt in receiving such a 
professor of Holy Scripture. Besides the advan- 
tage the college reaped from his eminent talents, 
he was for all the inmates, a subject of great 
edification. The reader will form an idea of this, 
from the sketch I am going to give of his conduct. 
Thanks to the able direction of Father Balthasar, 
he had imbibed the spirit of the Society, as if he 
had been brought up in it from childhood, and he 
distinguished himself by the perfection of his vir- 
tues, especially of obedience, of which he was a 
most finished model throughout his life. Neither 
his studies or his other occupations, ever prevented 
his exactly complying with the rules. His weak 


constitution obliging him to drink from time to 
time during the day, he never did it without the 
permission of his superior. He asked it also, for 
reading or answering a letter, and he never sent off 
any answer without first submitting it to the 
father rector. If after this, he thought it ex- 
pedient to make any alteration, he submitted it 
again to authority, before he sent itaway. Exem- 
plary as he was in regularity, he was no less so in 
modesty, in the regulation of his exterior, in 
moderation in all things, and above all in humility. 
He did nothing of importance without asking 
advice, even from the least capable. No Religious 
was so mild and affable as he in conversation. 
His fervour was not like that of young novices, 
which boils over like milk before a great fire, and 
makes much noise in doing so; it was serious, 
solid, and tranquil; and therefore much less 
changeable, and more edifying. If I am asked 
what was his secret for acquiring such exalted 
virtues, I answer, that it was the practice of 
prayer, in which he followed the example of his 
holy Master. Like Him, in effect, he consecrated 
to this powerful means of perfection, several hours 
of the day and night. It was also his resource for 
obtaining light to understand the Holy Scriptures, 
and he always found in it that which he had 
sought in vain elsewhere. The following fact will 
bear witness to what I have just said. This holy 
man, preaching once on a festival day, one of his 
hearers, whose testimony may be believed, saw 
behind him a great light, and in this light Jesus 


Christ Who was beholding him with complacency, 
and stretching His arms over his head, as if to 
show that He was assisting and protecting him. 
In the course of the sermon, the father having 
said that there is not in the Holy Scriptures a 
word, that is not full of mysterious truth, and that 
all proceed from the mouth of Him Who is the 
supreme truth, the person, of whom I speak, 
heard Jesus Christ say to her, in a low voice: 
‘‘ Behold a preacher who explains the true mean- 
ing of My words. I delight in enlightening him 
regarding the truths they contain, because he 
knows how to appreciate and esteem their value. 
It has cost Me no less a price than My Blood, to 
enable men to enjoy it. It is a great blessing for 
you to have met with such a confessor. Believe 
what he shall say to you, for I willingly impart 
to him My Spirit, and you will learn from him 
how to fulfil My supreme will.” When this 
revelation was communicated to me by the person 
who had received it, I easily believed that it came 
from God, because of its conformity with the 
qualities that I admired in this holy man. God 
took him from us too soon; but we had at least 
the consolation of seeing him die, like a pre- 
destined soul: it pleased God, indeed, to give 
us the assurance of it, three days after his death. 
The person of whom I have just spoken, having 
had a rapture after Communion, saw him in 
heaven, clothed with great glory, and she knew 
from himself that he had only spent one hour in 
purgatory, and in a light degree of suffering. I 


could say much more, in praise of this excellent 
father, but having only mentioned him for the 
sake of his master, I think I have gone far 
enough. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ABUNDANT BLESSINGS SHOWERED BY GOD ON HIS 
MINISTRY—THE LIGHTS GOD GIVES HIM RESEMBLE 
THE GIFT OF PROPHECY. 


Through his zeal for the salvation of souls, 
Father Balthasar sought out for his college, the 
best preachers, both for the sake of the numerous 
students of the university, and for the nobility and 
people of the town. Father John Ramirez being 
then the most celebrated preacher in the Society, 
he contrived so well, that superiors sent him to 
occupy his pulpit. His hopes were not deceived, 
for this apostolic man moved hearts strongly. 
The students, and even the masters, touched by 
these discourses, came in crowds to ask to make 
the exercises of St. Ignatius, and several, renounc- 
ing the world, entered the Society. Among these 
were Francis d’Avila, of whom I have spoken in 
the fifteenth chapter, and a certain doctor, 
Augustin de Mendiolas, professor of philosophy in 
the university, whose entrance was accompanicd 
with some incidents so curious, that I cannot pass 
them over. 


For nearly ten years, Almighty God had been 
speaking to the heart of this doctor, and leading 
him to enter the Society, but he constantly 
deferred following his vocation, notwithstanding 
the interior admonitions he felt, and all that 
Father Balthasar said to induce him to follow it. 
His excuse was, that his parents wanted means, 
and he thought he ought to place them in a more 
wealthy condition, and to procure this, he sought 
ecclesiastical benefices. Our Lord, to undeceive 
him, sent him an illness, which brought him to 
the gates of death; his eyes were then opened, 
and coming to himself, he reproached himself 
bitterly for his long resistance to the grace of his 
vocation. One day, when he felt worse than 
usual, oppressed with fear and remorse, he fixed 
his eyes, full of tears, on his crucifix, and asked 
pardon of our Lord. Our Blessed Saviour then 
spoke through His image, and said to him: “ You 
will soon be better, but do not any longer delay to 
go whither My voice calls you. You must join 
My Society.” This voice made him feel great 
confusion at first for his negligence, but afterwards 
he felt greatly consoled and full of fervour, in- 
somuch that, that very day, he sent to ask Father 
Balthasar most earnestly, for his admission. 
Struck with the change wrought in him by the 
hand of God, Father Balthasar went at once to 
speak to the provincial in his favour, and sent 
him word that he was received into the Society. 
Though his illness was still dangerous, it seemed 
to yield to the joy this good news gave him, so 


that he left his bed and was able to go to the 
college a few days later, carrying with him the 
crucifix, through which he had received this grace. 
His improvement was however a transport of joy 
rather than a cure, for that very day, the fever 
seized him again, with so much violence, that he 
was obliged to go to bed, and died on the twelfth 
day after his entrance, full of joy and. gratitude. 
Let us return to Father Balthasar, whose wise 
direction so greatly benefited, not only his Reli- 
gious, but a number of other persons who. had 
confidence in him. Among these last. I may 
mention Dom. Antonio, afterwards Bishop of 
Evora, to whom I am indebted for many circum- 
stances regarding the sanctity of this. father, of 
whom he spoke with admiration. Others were 
Dom Sanca, Bishop of Nentesano, and Dom 
Christopher Vela, who-became later Archbishop 
of Burgos, on whose word I will relate a fact 
which seems prophetic. One day, when they 
were conversing familiarly together, Father Bal- 
thasar said to him: ‘‘It seems certain to me that 
God wishes to employ you in His service in an 
important position: believe what I say to you, 
and wait for the Divine Will to be made known, 
which it will be very shortly.” Soon afterwards, 
he was appointed Bishop of the Canary Isles. 
When he was informed of his nomination, he 
would not give his consent, until he had consulted 
Father Balthasar. After having recourse to 
prayer, the father desired him to accept the dig- 
nity without fear; he did so, convinced that the 


voice of this holy man was for him the voice of 
God. 

I can give additional proofs of his prophetic 
lights. There was at Salamanca, a convent of 
Barefooted Carmelites, whom he patronized greatly, 
on account of the excellence of their religious order, 
and the interest he felt in their Mother Teresa. 
He went to see them from time to time, and heard 
the confessions of some of them, especially Mother 
Anne of Jesus, their superior, in order to excite 
them to walk with zeal in the paths of perfection. 
Later on, these pious women affirmed that the 
holy man had received from God the gift of pro- 
phecy, and they cited the following facts in proof 
of it. He foretold one day to the superior, the 
great toils, difficulties, and tribulations she would 
have to undergo, ,in assisting the foundress of her 
order. As she seemed to doubt of some of the 
events he predicted, he affirmed that they would 
happen as he had said. When these predictions 
began to be realized, this mother having acknow- 
ledged it to him, he said with a smile: ‘‘I am 
very glad to see that you begin to believe what 
God tells you, through the mouth of His servants: 
hold yourself in expectation of the tribulations 
that have been foretold to you; they are so cer- 
tain, that I would sign with my blood, were it 
necessary, the announcement you have received of 
them.” The fulfilment of these repeated prophe- 
cies soon followed, as this holy woman acknow- 
ledged afterwards. The sister of one of our 
fathers had entered this monastery to be a nun. 


Continued sickness obliged her to leave, to her 
great regret, but with the hope of returning in 
the meantime, she went to another religious 
house, where she begged Father Balthasar to go 
and see her. He consented, and said to her, to 
console her in her grief: ‘‘I have taken much 
pains to know the designs of God upon you, and 
I have succeeded. He loves you, my child, you 
may take my word for it; but He does not wish 
you to be a Barefooted Carmelite; receive this 
assurance as if you had it from the mouth of one 
of the angels.’”’ These words convinced her at 
the time, and restored peace to her soul; but, 
some years later, she entered another monastery 
of the same order. Her noviciate went on toler- 
ably peacefully, which made her very joyous. 
However, the mother declared to her towards the 
end, that they could not admit her for her pro- 
fession. She asked the reasons; but they either 
could not or would not give them. She was 
obliged, however, to leave the house. Her grief 
was at first acute; but Father Balthasar’s predic- 
tion, which recurred to her mind, dried up her 
tears: she determined to live piously in the 
world, in which she happily succeeded. We will 
now speak of the efficacy of his zeal with secular 
persons: this will at the same time give an 
opportunity of showing the excellence of his 
charity. A lady of the house of Gusman, wife of 
the governor of the city, chose him for her confes- 
sor, at St. Teresa’s instigation. This was a 
stroke of grace, for in a few weeks a complete 


change was wrought in her soul. Until then she 
had greatly loved vanity, and her fortune allowed 
her to gratify it; but she left off all her orna- 
ments and began to dress so simply that her 
husband was surprised, and said playfully : ‘‘ Who 
has disfigured my wife in this manner?” But 
as he was both very pious and sensible, far from 
disapproving this change, he was delighted to see 
her give up these follies,:to devote her time to the 
beautifying of her soul. She was able, therefore, to 
persevere in her pious resolution, until her bonds 
were broken by the death of her husband. Then, 
still more free, she undertook a wholly spiritual 
life, and attained great perfection. 

Mary Pimentella, Countess of “Mont Real, had 
so great confidence in this holy ‘man that she 
did nothing without his advice; she therefore 
made rapid progress in perfection. Count Henry 
of Gusman delighted in opening his heart to 
him, and wished to be in<all things directed by 
him, knowing by experience that what he did 
under his direction, never injured the peace of 
his soul. The Marchioness Veladia, who had had 
him leng for confessor at Avila, to the great 
benefit of her soul, being come to Alba, to visit 
the Duke of Toledo, inspired him, by all she said 
of the holy rector, with a great wish to know him, 
which he made known to his wife and sister. Sala- 
manca being only four miles from their residence, 
they begged Father Balthasar to pay them a visit, 
and received him as an angel from heaven. Having 
had private conversations with him, they con- 


ceived the highest esteem for him, and contrived 
from time to time to enjoy the benefit of speak- 
ing to him on spiritual things. These confer- 
ences were of so much advantage to them, that 
they could not cease wondering at the change 
wrought within them, nor leave off speaking every- 
where in his praise. From that time they 
became much attached to the Society, and greatly 
contributed to combat certain prejudices against 
it, which were circulated in the world. 

The Marchioness Veladia found means to put 
her son also in communication with the holy 
rector, who made a new man of him. Instructed 
by so able a master, the young marquis regulated 
his life, so as to unite the practice of perfection 
with the duties of his state, and of society. He 
gave much time to prayer, and derived, as he 
said, from this exercise, besides the fruit peculiar 
to it, a singular facility in fulfilling his other 
obligations. Later on, when the father had left 
Salamanca, he went to see him in his new resi- 
dence, and remained there a fortnight in retreat, 
allowing himself to be guided with the humility 
and obedience of a fervent novice. From this 
time his progress in the spiritual life was so 
rapid, that he was spoken of as a saint, which 
did not however prevent his obtaining the highest 
employments, and fulfilling them with remarkable 
ability. 

But it was not of his own accord, that this wise 
rector thus extended his zeal, to sheep, that did 
not belong to his flock. He followed in this the 


instinct of grace, after submitting the case to the 
authority of the provincial, but in conformity with 
obedience, and after accomplishing the duties of 
his state, he was always ready to give his ser- 
vices. We may see this from the following letter, 
which is too interesting to be kept back. A 
novice, who had been his penitent, earnestly 
desired his presence at her profession, and having 
received a pressing letter from her to this effect, 
he answered in the following terms: ‘‘If it be the 
will of God that I should witness your consecra- 
tion to His service, it will be a great consolation 
to me. When I endeavoured to facilitate your 
entrance into the convent, it was not to forget 
you, as the gravedigger forgets a corpse after 
burying it in the earth. However, as it might 
happen, that obedience would not allow me to 
have the pleasure you offer me, I will address you 
a few words that may be useful. These espousals 
that you are about to contract, my dear sister, 
require of you great purity of heart and sanctity ; 
that is the portion and dower that your Spouse 
expects from you: if you do not possess sanctity 
you must at least have humility, that confusion 
may supply what is wanting. If you carry to the 
altar this holy disposition, it will be for you, as 
it were, a vessel, that God will fill with the per- 
fume of His love. Ask our Lord that I may be 
present at your nuptials, if this would promote 
His service: otherwise I shall remain at Sala- 
manca; for I know that this good Master does 


not wish me to love souls, except in accordance 
with His good pleasure.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


BPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF FATHER BALTHASAR IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE ERRORS THAT THE ‘“‘ ILLU- 
MINATLI’’ SPREAD ABROAD AT THIS TIME. 


It was in 1575 that the heresy of the Illuminati 
arose in Spain; their language, in spiritual 
matters, was condemned by. the holy inquisition 
as opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, as well as 
to the doctrine of the Church and of the saints. 
On this occasion, the provincial of Cordova, wish- 
ing to forewarn his Religious against this novel 
and pernicious language, induced Father Balthasar 
to write a treatise on the Catholic idiom of ascetic 
theology. St. Ignatius, it is true, gifted with 
the spirit of prophecy, seemed to have foreseen this 
new error, and sought to guard his children 
against it, when he wrote at the end of the Book 
of his Exercises, nine admirable rules for thinking 
and speaking in a truly Catholic manner, but the 
wants of the time required a more lengthened 
development of this teaching, and one more appro- 
priate to the occasion. This made Father Bal- 
thasar take pen in hand, and his treatise was per- 
fection. As the heresy which gave rise to it has 
long ceased to exist, I might pass it over in 


silence, but, besides the clear light in which it 
places ascetic science, it is my duty to produce it 
to clear this holy man from the calumnies with 
which he was attacked. We shall see here, as in 
a mirror, the orthodoxy of his opinions, and of his 
language in spiritual matters. 


TREATISE 


ON THE TERMS WHICH SHOULD BE EMPLOYED IN 
GIVING INSTRUCTION ON ASCETIC SUBJECTS. 


As truth lies midway between extremes, modera- 
tien is necessary, not only in opinions, but 
in the manner of giving expression to them. He 
who speaks on these subjects, should not exalt or 
exaggerate anything, so as to give the idea that he 
goes to extremes. Nevertheless, this is done at 
the present day by new masters in spirituality, and 
it is important that our Religious should be placed 
on their guard against this pernicious novelty, 
otherwise, expressions might escape them which 
would render them suspected of error. The best 
method of preventing this misfortune is to place 
before their eyes the spiritual language approved 
by the Catholic Church, and employed by the 
doctors and the saints. This is what I intend to 
do in this treatise, which has been enjoined me by 
obedience. 


SECTION f. 
ON PRAYER. 


It is, without doubt, highly important to recom- 
mend the holy exercise of prayer; but vocal 
prayer must also be spoken of, for fear we may 
give occasion to our hearers to think it useless, 
and that they can do without it. In speaking of 
those who are capable of vocal prayer only, every. 
contemptuous expression must be carefully avoided, 
which might lead others to think such persons des- 
titute of what we call capacity; we must also care- 
fully avoid giving to understand, that men who do 
not make mental prayer will inevitably. be lost, or 
that it is impossible for them to attain perfection, 
through the help of vocal prayer only. We-should 
say when we speak of prayer, that at does not ex- 
clude exterior works of virtue, as works of charity, 
and corporal mortifications; that these practices, 
on the contrary, are aids to it, and it may be 
judged from the tepid or fervent exercise of them, 
whether the prayer be genuine or a delusion. 
We must also speak of pious pictures, sermons, and 
spiritual reading, as great helps to prayer, and 
consequently recommend their use to those who 
labour to attain ‘perfection, but this,.it must be 
understood, in proportion to their individual capa- 
city. Thus, it is enough for simple persons, and 
those who are not likely to be occupied in teach- 
ing, to read the good books pointed out to them 
by their confessors as likely to edify them, and give 


them the instruction they require. As for the 
learned, and those who are charged with the in- 
struction and government of others, they must read 
the works of the saints enlightened by God on 
spiritual exercises, for, without this study, they 
would not have the necessary lights for discharg- 
ing their important duty, or attaining to eminent 
perfection themselves. It may, perhaps, be said, 
that experience can supply the place of study, but 
it is not so; knowledge is required to attain ex- 
perience, and these two means should render 
mutual assistance. If directors or preachers may 
prudently recommend an hour of prayer, it is not 
so with that of several hours. That should be the 
subject of private counsel only, and then it should 
be recommended with great caution. It would be 
still more imprudent to say to any one, ‘‘ You will 
give two hours or three to this exercise.” It 
would be indiscreet also to promise great consola- 
tions to these good souls, for the end of prayer 
does not consist in these satisfactions; what must 
be sought after in this exercise is, God Himself, 
His good pleasure, and a holy reformation. On 
the other hand, we must fearlessly proclaim this 
Catholic truth, that mental prayer is conformable 
to the teaching and example of Jesus Christ and 
of the saints, and that we may give to it as much 
time as we please, provided it be not to the pre- 
judice of health, charity, the duties of our state, 
or obedience. Jesus Christ has said that we must 
pray always. ‘‘Oportet semper orare;’’ (Luke 
xvill. 1.) and the apostle, that we must pray 


without ceasing. ‘‘ Sine intermissione orate.” (1 
Thess.) Now, upon this the saints have regu- 
lated their lives. There is another truth which 
may be usefully taught, that God has promised 
in Holy Scripture to give His favours and con- 
solations to those who seek them with humility, 
and who love to converse familiarly with Him. 
It may also be stated in a general manner, 
that prayer is not suited merely to the perfect, but 
that the imperfect also may exercise it. Con- 
templation is the privilege of the first. As for 
other methods of prayer, all may practise them, 
with the advice of their directors, and it would 
be injustice to accuse them of pride. 

It is a very holy and a very useful thing to give 
Instructions on prayer; but to do it prudently, he 
who speaks should consider the condition, talents, 
and temperament of those who listen to him. 
‘There are men to be found,” says St. Gregory 
the Great, ‘‘ whose imagination is so lively and 
unstable, that it renders them incapable of the 
repose that meditation requires. Before recom- 
mending to them this exercise, they must be exer- 
cised in vocal prayer, in certain devotions, in acts 
of virtue. Thus, by little and little, they will 
change their nature, and become, later on, capable 
of making mental prayer.” (Mor. Book vi. 26.) 

In every condition there are persons capable of 
this exercise, but before we induce them to prac- 
tise it, we must examine their position. If they 
be so overwhelmed with business, that they can only 
give a very short time to prayer, or at several 


intervals a reasonable time, they should be satisfied ; 
this will suffice to maintain them in fervour and 
virtue. What I ‘say of prayer, I say also of the 
method to be followed; some souls are incapable 
of sublime considerations, and among those who 
are capable, some are moved more easily by love, 
others by fear. Each should choose the subject 
suited to his attraction. ‘The chief point is, that 
they direct their meditations to the reformation of 
their lives, and that they be well convinced that 
spiritual lights are of little use without practice. 
They must, then, profit by the graces of prayer 
and the lights they receive, to make daily fresh 
progress in virtue, to become more obedient, more 
meek, more patient, more diligent, more detached 
from self, more fond of humble occupations, more 
indifferent to the esteem and affection of creatures, 
more careful to break their will, and moderate the 
eagerness of their desires. These instructions are 
all the more necessary, because many souls, full of 
the theory of spirituality, neglect their amendment 
and progress, which is a real delusion ; hence it 
comes, that after several years of prayer, they are 
no further advanced than they were at the begin- 
ning. There is, perhaps, no more fatal delusion 
for themselves and for others; for themselves, 
because this blindness often causes these souls to 
live in peace and tranquillity, free from remorse, 
and convinced that all goes on well, which makes 
their conversion impossible; for others, that is for 
those who, through ignorance, look upon them as 
spiritual persons, and believe they ought to follow 


their advice, and imitate them. When we give an 
account of our prayer to. our director, there is no 
harm in requiring his secrecy; and it will be better 
not to say anything about it to others, except to 
superiors, to whom our conscience should be open, 
so that we conceal from them nothing of import- 
ance. However, as there is no rule without excep- 
tion, we may, without scruple, allow ourselves such 
a manifestation, when we believe it would be really 
useful for the glory of God, or fraternal charity. I 
must remark, lastly, that the devil, who has a 
greater horror of prayer than of any other exercise, 
redoubles his temptations at that time, to make us 
give it up. IfI am asked the reason of his hatred 
for this practice, I answer, that he hates it more 
than any other, because it is the most useful for 
our sanctification, and as he knows that by discon- 
tinuing it, we leave the right way, he neglects 
nothing to make it distasteful to us. This is the 
knowledge that should be possessed, by him who 
leads others in the path of prayer, and which he 
must impart to them, to prepare them for the 
combat, and teach them the means of gaining 
the victory. In speaking of these temptations, 
however, he will do well to be silent regarding the 
apparitions of this spirit of darkness, but he must 
not deny their truth, as it is certain that God 
sometimes permits them for the good of His eleet. 


SECTION II. 


OF THE COMMUNICATIONS WITH WHICH GOD FAVOURS 
SOULS GIVEN TO PRAYER. 


Ist. It cannot be denied that God sometimes 
communicates Himself to His friends in prayer, 
and discovers to them His presence, not by a clear 
vision, according to the ordinary rule, but by 
faith, grace, and its effects. If He has shown 
Himself clearly to some holy souls in this life, 
it has been by a special privilege, which requires 
to be proved either by Scripture, or the lives of 
Saints worthy of our confidence. 

2nd. These communications and visions of God 
are not chiefly and essentially sensible, though they 
produce effects of this kind, such as consolations, 
pious movements, and holy impulses. It would 
then be wrong to despise these operations, as 
deceits of the spirit of darkness. Ido not deny 
that he may be the author of them: but they may 
also come from God. The wisest course is to 
examine them, according to the rules for the dis- 
cernment of spirits, before we either reject or 
receive them. 

3rd. Even when sensible consolations come 
from God, they do not constitute sanctity. If we 
desire them, then, it must not be in considering 
them as an end, but solely as a means to do 
better, and tend more courageously towards per- 
fection. These consolations are not a certain 


indication of the good state of the soul; for, 
ordinarily speaking, we cannot in this life have 
any certain sign of the state of grace, but we may 
often form favourable conjectures, and this is the 
sense in which we are to understand the flattering 
consequences drawn from them by the Saints. 

4th. Discretion requires that we should use 
ordinary expressions in speaking of these sensible 
effects, free from exaggeration and dictated by 
prudence; for many souls have been deceived by 
their confidence in these things. After all, they 
are only secondary, and are to be valued only 
inasmuch as they contribute to the amendment of 
our lives, and our progress in perfection. 

5th. It is not by these motions and consolations 
that a soul must regulate and direct herself, but 
by the doctrine of the Church. It is true that 
the Holy Spirit may be their author, and then 
they cannot be contrary to the opinion of the 
Church; but as they may proceed from other 
causes, it would be a mistake to regard them as 
an infallible proof that God wills this, and does 
not will that. Still more imprudent would it be 
to lead others by such a rule. 

6th. As far as possible, we must prevent these 
interior sentiments from manifesting themselves 
outwardly, either by gestures or movements, for 
when these operations come from God they 
usually tend to draw the soul within herself. I 
do not however wish to condemn all exterior 
manifestations; but if these extraordinary signs 
were too oftén repeated, I confess I should feel 


some suspicion of them, and I should advise the 
person who gives them to beg of God, as a favour, 
to be led, not in these extraordinary ways, but 
in the path common to all the faithful. 


SECTION III. 


OF TRUE AND WISE MORTIFICATION. 


Ist. It is well to state, in the first place, that 
the mortification taught by the saints, has not for 
its object the destruction of bodily strength, or the 
infliction of severe pain, but the moderation of the 
passions that disturb the soul, and prevent her 
from being subject to her Creator. Anger, there- 
fore, must be moderated, that we may bear with 
patience reverses of fortune, sickness, the loss of 
those who are dear to us, the defects of our neigh- 
bour, our own imperfections, until we have over- 
come them; in a word, all the trials which it may 
please God to send us. Our love of honours must 
be moderated by suffering, humiliations, and con- 
tempt, courageously, by exciting ourselves to desire 
them, and even by rejoicing to meet with them on 
our way. Sensuality must be combated by re- 
pressing its inordinate desires, and imposing pri- 
vations or suffering upon it. Lastly, we must 
acquire by the constant practice of virtues, habits 
which will make us perform easily and cheerfully 
what God requires of us, by renouncing our own 
will, and surmounting those inclinations which are 
opposed to His good pleasure. Thus have the 


saints understood and practised that abnegation, 
which Jesus Christ came down from heaven to 
teach us, and this they call carrying our cross and 
following our good Master. 

2nd. It must be taught, that the passions 
cannot be entirely destroyed, and that, conse- 
quently, the work of mortification is confined to 
moderating them. That is sufficient, for it would 
be useless to attempt to attain in this life a peace 
so perfect that the flesh never rebels against the 
spirit, and the passions are always subject to the 
command of reason. If that be the case with 
some, which I shall not deny, it is an exception to 
the ordinary rule, and a privilege ; it is necessary, 
then, to avoid the occasions of sin, and especially 
to have little communication, and that short and 
prudent, with persons of different sex. To act 
otherwise, under the pretext of mortification and 
virtue, is real folly. 

3rd. It is of importance also to know, that if 
interior mortification is the most necessary, that 
which is exterior must not be neglected. Who does 
not know the great utility of corporal penances, 
either to make the flesh subject to reason, or to 
satisfy the justice of God for our own sins, or those 
of others? It must, however, be remarked, that 
difference of condition, occupation, and tempera- 
ment, should be regarded in the use of these salu- 
tary austerities. I may add, that-on account of 
these distinctions, a penance which is light to one 
person, would be too much for another, and vice 
versa, which proves the necessity of wise dis- 


cretion, when exterior mortification is to be en- 
joined or recommended. By way of rule in this 
matter, I may say that it is enough for Religious to 
observe well the rules and customs of their order, 
without asking for mitigations, unless through real 
necessity. As for seculars, it is well to recom- 
mend them some common kinds of austerities ; 
but they must chiefly be urged to interior mortifi- 
cation, to the denial of their own will, so often 
opposed to the laws of God and of His Church; 
lastly, I say to all, and principally to those who 
aim at perfection, that with regard to mortification, 
as well as prayer, they should consult enlightened 
directors, and confine themselves to what they 
prescribe. 


SECTION IV. 
OF OBEDIENCE. 


Ist. When the commandments of God, or His 
Church, rules which we are bound to observe, or 
orders given by superiors are in question, obedience 
is necessary, and must be preferred to works 
of devotion, especially to those which are prolonged. 

2nd. It is a useful and approved custom, uni- 
versal in the Church, that men of lesser learning 
and experience should allow themselves to be 
directed and governed by those who possess these 
qualifications in a greater degree. As for obliging 
ourselves to this by vow, except in religion, 
though it may sometimes be done with profit, it 
should not be so usually, without mature reflection 


and advice. I do not condemn those confessors 
who advise or receive this obedience. I merely 
say, that our rules forbid us to imitate them. 


SECTION V. 
OF CONFESSION AND COMMUNION. 


Ist. If you recommend to any one a general 
confession, which you consider necessary, be very 
careful not to require it to be made to any particu- 
lar confessor, much less to yourself: it 1s enough 
to admonish the penitent that he should choose to 
hear it, a man of learning and of great experience. 
When the disclosures made to you, do not show 
that such a confession is necessary, confine your- 
self to explaining in what cases it may be useful, 
and then leave the person who asks your advice, to 
determine according to his devotion, to make it or 
not to make it, or to address himself to this, or 
that confessor. There are cases in which a 
general confession may be more injurious than 
useful; for instance, when persons are scrupulous, 
and have already made one that is sufficient, ac- 
cording to the judgment ofa prudent confessor ; it 
is very evident that such a repetition should be for- 
bidden. 

2nd. If the confessor who hears a person on 
one occasion, thinks it expedient to advise him to 
address himself habitually to a particular priest, 
he must be careful not to put him under any 
obligation of ‘doing so. In like manner, all con- 


fessors should show facility in allowing their peni- 
tents to address themselves to others; if they do 
it without giving notice, let them appear rather 
pleased than dissatisfied, even if there should be 
ground for believing, that such changes are made 
from imperfect motives. The great point is, that 
their conscience be at ease; and if this facility 
cause uneasiness, they may consult the holy 
council of Trent. (Session xxv. ch. 10.) 

8rd. Confessors should act in such a manner ag 
to prevent, or repress too great an affection for 
them in their penitents (and vice versa.) If their 
efforts were useless, a change would be necessary, 
but it would require discreet management, taking 
into consideration the condition of the persons, 
and other circumstances. 

4th. The confessor would do well not to insist 
too much, that his penitents guide themselves in 
all things, according to his judgment; he would 
do still better, to avoid mixing himself up in their 
affairs, where salvation is not concerned. They 
must be allowed to act as they please in all that is 
free, and advice should be given them on these 
points, only when they ask it. There would be, at 
least in a general way, some inconvenience in mak- 
ing ourselves the dispensers of their alms. 

5th. The concession of frequent communion 
requires prudent discretion. Desires which are 
too ardent require to be moderated, especially 
when they are caused by what is called a sensible 
hunger, for then it is rather “‘ esuries sui’ than 
** egsuries Domini.’”’ When this eagerness comes 


from divine love, as it is good and holy, justice 
requires that it should be satisfied, if the necessary 
dispositions exist. 


- 


‘SECTION VI. 


OF MARRIAGE, CHASTITY, AND THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE. 


1st. Confessors should not recommend to young 
persons the vow of chastity, unless for a time, 
and when permission only is in question, great 
prudence is needed. It would be still more in- 
discreet to recommend the vow not to marry, to 
those who wish to live in the world. When 
virginity is praised, great care must be taken, not 
to give the idea that marriage is considered a bad 
thing. The difference to be made between the 
two states, is that which exists between the most 
perfect, and the least perfect. 

Qnd. It is not prudent to advise, or even to 
approve in a general way, that women who live in 
the world should adopt a quasi-religious dress, 
and engage themselves to wear it all their life. 
On the other hand, they should promote, very far 
from opposing religious vocations. 

3rd. They would do wrong to exalt one order 
to the prejudice of others. Each person should 
be directed to that which is most suitable. I leave 
these rules to the judgment of my readers, it is for 
them to appreciate the wisdom thoy contain. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF FATHER BALTHASAR BROUGHT 
FORWARD IN PROOF OF HIS ZEAL AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


Though this holy Religious had abundant 
occupation immediately around him, having, 
besides the duties of his state, the direction of a 
great number of persons, his charity extended 
itself to all who required his advice. All who 
had known him in the different places he had 
inhabited, full of confidence in his wisdom, had 
recourse to him in their spiritual wants, and he 
never failed to give to each the necessary advice. 
I have in my possession a great number of his 
letters, and they do him so much honour, that I 
cannot help speaking of them, and even copying a 
few. We cannot help admiring in reading them, 
the goodness of his heart, his prudence and his 
extraordinary lights in particular, When he was 
consulted on one point, he answered as if he had 
been on the spot, and had been made aware of the 
whole extent of the person’s necessities. He 
could not have done it better in person; his 
letters contain his spirit and the power of his 
word; insomuch that he might have said to those 
who did not know him, what St. Paul said to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘ We are such in our letters as we 
should be with you.” (2 Ep. x. 11.) Like the 
apostle, he wrote his letters for various ends, 


sometimes to recall wandering souls to the right 
path, sometimes to arouse dormant fervour, to 
encourage timid hearts, console the afflicted, or 
resolve doubts of conscience. As I cannot give 
all, I have chosen those which appeared most 
likely to edify. 


FIRST LETTER. 


A gentloman, after putting his hand to the 
plough, had gone back again; and though grace 
earnestly solicited him to return, he put off his 
conversion from day to day. The father, having 
heard this sad news, was moved with compassion, 
and urged by zeal he wrote him the following 
letter : 


‘* What I hear of the state of your soul causes 
me strange perplexity. Must I speak to you or 
keep silence? Ought I to address you in the 
language of reproof, or in that of mildness and 
peace? It seems to me that all paths are shut 
against me, not by the flowers which send forth 
fragrance when trampled underfoot, but by briars 
and thorns which make the feet bleed. What 
then canI do? What advice shall I give you? 
All things considered, I shall speak to yqu as a 
father: it will no doubt be in vain, but it will at 
least be a relief to my heart, and an opportunity 
of showing my compassion for you. For the 
sake of the Blood of Jesus Christ open your eyes, 
my brother; acknowledge the hardness of your 
heart, and your resistance to the call of God; 


why do you oppose Him who does not wish your 
death? To make you return to your duty, this 
thrice good God uses all sorts of means; He 
calls, He threatens, He chastises you, and it is 
not enough to soften your heart! Well then, dig 
deeper, dig until the water comes. If He hates 
souls who refuse to hear His voice, how much 
more must He detest those who are obstinate 
under His chastisements! Oh my brother, how 
I pity your misfortune! It is capable of depriv- 
ing me of consolation for the rest of my life. 
The only thing I can do now, is to call upon 
God, and to complain to Him of an ingratitude, 
a want of kindness foreign to all generous hearts; 
for those who are gifted with generosity, do all 
in their power to be agreeable to others. 

‘* Who then, my brother, has so fascinated you 
as to make you rebel against the truth? You were 
going on well; who has arrested your course? The 
devil. Thus you have preferred the devil to truth; 
but this conduct is inexcusable, for this monster 
did not die for you as Jesus Christ has done. If 
it be an injury against God, to Whom all is due, to 
subtract anything from Him, what is it to give 
Him nothing? what to abuse His own benefits ? 
what to arm oneself against Him with His own 
gifts? O listen to His sweet voice recalling you 
to Him ; cease to fly from Him ; harden not your 
heart; fight against Him no longer; take care 
especially not to shorten His powerful arm by 
offensive doubts. He will love you more, covered 
with confusion and prostrate at His feet, than as a 


fugitive and obstinate in rebellion. If you meet 
with Him everywhere when you are flying from 
Him; if He comes to meet you notwithstanding 
your offences, if, ungrateful as you are, He still 
loves you, and offers you the kiss of peace, why 
do you refuse to yield? You are not, I know, a 
man to give up your determinations, easily change 
your mind, or avoid the object of your just 
desires when it presents itself to you: but you 
perhaps think that God is no longer the same for 
you aS He was before; you are mistaken, my 
brother, He is always the same, for He is un- 
changeable. You only are changed; you should 
then believe, that if you do what He asks of you, 
He will accomplish His promises. Have pity on 
me, my brother, I entreat you, if you have no 
pity for yourself; have pity on so many good 
souls, who may be scandalized and grieved by 
your wanderings: conceive at last a just horror 
of the food, which has been your nourishment 
since, quitting the paternal roof, you fled into a 
strange land. Return to God, poor prodigal 
child ; I will be your surety with Him, I will do 
penance for your sins, I will unite my tears with 
yours to efface them. Come and stay a few days 
with me, you will find here a friend devoted to 
you, who will take care of your body and soul, 
and who promises you beforehand the mercy of 
God. What more shall I say to you? Words 
fail me to express the grief I feel; I will there- 
fore conclude this exhortation. I beseech you, 
put an end also to my martyrdom. May God be 


your light and strength, that you may see the 
abyss open under your feet and avoid it. Amen.” 


Such a letter leaves nothing to be said of the 
zeal, and tender charity of this apostolic man. 
Anything that I could add to this picture, could 
only injure it, I therefore leave it to the reflections 
of my readers. 


SECOND LETTER. 


WRITTEN TO ANOTHER PERSON ON A SIMILAR 
OCCASION. 


‘‘T have received your letters, which, to my 
great displeasure, are more polite than holy. 
Their effect upon me has been to impress me 
with great fear ; when will you cease to resist the 
Spirit of God? As long as that continues, you 
may be certain that His conduct will be harsh 
and severe towards you. Is sin then so pleasing, 
that for it you would sacrifice peace of soul, and 
the favours of heaven; that you would run the 
risk of drawing down the fearful effects of His 
just anger? I cannot help telling you that you 
have taken a very wrong course, and that your 
state excites my pity. As God has decreed that 
the soul shall find its punishment in its irregu- 
larities, and the execution of His decrees is in- 
evitable, you will feel hereafter the tortures of the 
poison you now drink with relish; and that 
nothing may be wanting to your chastisement, 
you will have to submit to the derision of the 


Devil, proud of his victory. You will hear him 
glory in his malice, insult your credulity, and 
make a jest of the eagerness with which you 
have offered yourself to be ensnared. ‘Then, en- 
lightened by sorrowful experience, you will know 
what you have lost and gained, by dedicating 
yourself so disgracefully to him. Happy will you 
be if this kind of hell suffices to bring you back, 
like the prodigal son, to your Father. Come 
back now, come back with sincerity: I am ready 
to meet you half way; but if it be your intention 
to deceive me with false promises, you may be 
assured I shall not be duped by them. I will 
not lose my time as you are losing yours, and 
work without hope of fruit. I leave you then to 
His mercy, and beg Him to work your conver- 
sion. I write these lines in expectation of the 
paroxysm of a quartan fever; this ought to prove 
to you that I do not forget you. Amen.” 

I will add to this letter only one simple reflec- 
tion, that this man of God, whose heart was so 
tender and compassionate, knew well how to be 
firm when he judged it expedient. 


THIRD LETTER. 


TO A CARMELITE NUN, POINTING OUT TO HER THE 
MEANS OF ADVANCING IN PERFECTION. 


“When you abandoned the world, you at the 
same time renounced all that flatters vanity, all 
desire of the titles and honours that it seeks 


after. Doubtless, in associating yourself to souls 
consecrated to the service of God, you wished to 
give Him an additional servant. I will then for- 
get what you were in the world, to behold you 
only as you are now; and instead of speaking to 
you as a great lady, I will further your design of 
being little in the eyes of men. If yours are 
open, as they ought to be, you will acknowledge 
that contempt is better suited to you than 
honours; and if it be so, I do not hesitate to 
proclaim you wise and even blessed. If you had 
remained in the world, your heart, divided by 
other affections, could not have constantly enjoyed 
the sweetness of the Divine familiarity, which is 
now offered to you. You have therefore found 
favour in the eyes of the All-Powerful God: yes, 
most assuredly, and the graces you receive, the 
delights you enjoy, and the consolations with 
which your soul is inundated, are so many un- 
deniable proofs of it. What remains for you to 
do now, except to understand well the cause and 
end of the leisure He has given you, and that 
you should employ it in profiting by the graces 
He has bestowed on you? If you ask me in 
what you ought to excel, I shall most certainly 
answer; in humility. You must descend lower in 
your judgment of yourself, very much lower, and 
every day more and more. This is true spiritual 
progress; in vain would you imagine you ad- 
vance, if you do not look upon yourself as the 
last of all creatures. The perfection of a soul 
that knows Jesus Christ, consists entirely in 


resemblance to this Divine Master. Now what is 
the strongest mark of this resemblance but humi- 
lity? There is perhaps nothing more pleasing 
to Him, or more advantageous to yourself; we 
have the proof of it in the special recommenda- 
tion He has made us of this virtue, saying: 
‘Learn of Me, that I am meek and humble of 
heart.’ There is nothing more just, but can I 
say also that nothing 1s more easy? No, cer- 
tainly. Humility in words and ceremonies is 
easily obtained, it is true; but it ig not so with 
that humility of heart, which Jesus Christ asks of 
us; this requires more time and labour. As you 
entered religion only to please Him, be well con- 
vinced that the best method of succeeding is to 
neglect nothing to acquire this precious virtue ; 
for this reason I will not cease to assist you in 
your enterprise.”’ 


FOURTH LETTER. 


WRITTEN TO A RELIGIOUS WHO WAS TOO MUCH TROU- 
BLED BY HIS ARIDITIES, AND DESIRED DIVINE 
CONSOLATION INORDINATELY. 


“May the peace of our Lord, which surpasses 
all sentiment, be with your reverence; this it is 
that puts an end to the tempests, with which the 
just are assailed in the sea of this world, and 
which now trouble your heart. Have confidence 
in the goodness of God. He knows how to calm 
the storm, and to give you this precious peace. 
Ido not wish to see you so eager for your 


advancement, and for spiritual consolation, because 
this inordinate desire is quite sufficient to dis- 
turb your mind and dry up your heart. Is it not 
written: ‘Lay down concupiscence, and you will 
find repose; put an end to your desires, if you 
wish. your troubles to cease.’ By following this 
advice, you will find peace and spiritual sweet- 
ness; otherwise the only effect of your desires 
will be to remove you further from their object, 
and to render you unhappy. You have left the 
world, leave also the useless desires which occupy 
it; you have sacrificed temporal things, sacrifice 
also the wish for them ; you have joined the army 
of Jesus Christ, take your weapons and prepare 
for the combat. Joy was proposed to your Hezd, 
and He preferred the cross, with its ignominies 
and sufferings: this is the example you should 
imitate. It is to please God, you say, that you 
desire your advancement and devotion in prayer. 
If it be so, allow Him to govern you as He 
pleases, and begin to show your love for Him, by 
allowing yourself to be guided in the path which 
He chooses for you. A soul that seeks God 
alone, wills all that He wills, and whether He 
give much or little, she is equally peaceful and 
contented. Take it as a certain truth, that you 
will please Him better, by remaining tranquil and 
joyous in your poverty, as long as He allows it to 
continue, than if you obtained the accomplishment 
of your imaginary desires. It is for Him to say 
to you when He thinks proper: ‘Friend, go up 
higher,’ 


‘‘Up to this time, you have served God long 
enough in your own way, begin now to serve Him 
in His. Most certainly, He is worthy to be 
served disinterestedly, but that is not done, for I 
hear Him complain of it, in Holy Scripture: 
‘Who is there among you that will shut the door 
of my temple and enkindle the fire on My altar 
for nought?’ (Malachi.) If you wish to make 
true progress in the spiritual life, aim at the 
reformation of your interior, and obey the Master 
Who tells you what you must avoid, do, and suffer: 
labour to overcome your own will: resign to God 
the care of your advancement, so that you leave 
Him free to give or refuse you His lights and 
consolations; this is what is necessary now. If 
you tell me, that you fear the obstacles caused by 
your present defects, I answer, that if those of for- 
mer days, which were much greater and more 
voluntary, did not hinder the graces God has 
granted you, those that still remain, will not oppose 
the good He wishes to do you. 

‘* As for your desire to remove to another house, 
it is a manifest temptation. Remember what the 
angel said to Joseph, when he commanded him in 
the name of God, to take the child and His 
Mother and fly into Egypt. ‘ Remain there until 
I tell you.” This is said to each Religious when 
superiors choose an abode for them. Remain then 
in peace with Jesus and Mary. You do not cer- 
tainly claim to be of higher condition than they 
Were, and you are not worse off at Eldana, than 
they were in Egypt. You complain of the fatigue 
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of your continual walks through the towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets of the country: another proof 
of the temptation that besets you, for, tell me was 
not that what Jesus Christ did, during the whole 
of His public life? Besides, what do you seek after 
in these journeys? Souls, no doubt: and are 
you afraid of giving your toils to save souls, for 
whom our Blessed Saviour has given all His Blood ? 
If you desire to save them, you can do nothing 
better than die to yourself, for it ig said in the 
Gospel, that the grain that dies shall bring forth 
much fruit. ‘Si autem mortuum fuerit, multum 
fructum affert.” Ah, if our ministry is so little 
fruitful, we need not look long for the cause, it is, 
that unfortunately, we do not die either to the 
world or to ourselves.” 

This letter cannot be too often read and meidi- 
tated by those who are labouring at their own per- 
fection, and the salvation of their neighbours: 
they will here find, in a few words, the true means 
of attaining this twofold end, so dear to God, and 
s¢ ©=nportant to themselves. 


FIFTH LETTER. 


WRITTEN TO A FATHER OF THE SOCIETY, WHO COM- 
PLAINED, THAT HE COULD NOT PERFORM HIS 
PRAYER WITH DEV TION AND PEACE. 


‘Tf you had not complained of the aridity of 
your mind, I should be far from suspecting it, for 
your letters show it to possess wonderful fertility ; 


and hence I draw the conclusion, that when it dis- 
appears, God does not withdraw it from you; He 
conceals it for reasons fuvourable to your sanctifica- 
tion. I am really tempted not to answer all the 
questions you propose to me: for you are not in 
want, having another Moses at hand, to whom God 
speaks so often for himself, and for others. How- 
ever, if you wish it, I will give you for your conso- 
lation, what your necessities do not require. 

‘‘Tn answer to your question, regarding the mul- 
titude of thoughts which assail you, I answer, 
that the disquiet this causes you, may proceed from 
a want of conformity to the holy will of God. As 
He is the Master, we ought to receive in peace 
and thankfulness what it pleases Him to give us. 
Besides, if we love the Cross as we ought, we 
should not seek after consolation, but trials and 
sufferings. Remember this sentence of the pious 
Gerson: ‘There is more merit in combating 
faithfully, than in finding in God the pleasure we 
desire.’ You will do well also to make use, in 
order to draw nearer to the Divine Majest’ cof 
those temptations which the devil suggests to re- 
move you from Him, saying, as with a loving com- 
plaint : ‘ Why, O Lord, dost Thou forget our misery 
and tribulation? How long shall I be banished 
from Thy mind? How long wilt Thou keep Thine 
eyes turned away from me? “low long shall I seek 
in myself remedies which only increase my sorrows?’ 
(Ps. xliii. and xii.) Are you not aware, Reverend Fa- 
ther, that our corrupt nature requires these storms 
which urge us to draw near to God? Be well con- 


vinced, that His goodness permits them to keep 
you at His door, and oblige you to knock often, 
and cry out to Him. Yes, certainly, if you per- 
form this exercise well, your soul will become 
accustomed to live in the presence of God, not in 
your way, but in His. If you really seek Him 
rather than yourself, you will be satisfied with 
whatever He may give you, persuaded that it is 
the best. 

‘Mortification and strict obedience will also 
greatly assist you, in acquiring this holy habit of 
the presence of God. The cross is only an object 
of horror to us, if we look upon it apart from God. 
At a distance from Him, the pain it causes is in- 
supportable. I conclude then, that a man who 
wishes to bear his Cross well, feels the necessity of 
continually thinking of God, because this remem- 
brance is the sole remedy of his evils. If then 
you are diligent in mortifying yourself, self love 
itself will unceasingly recall you to His divine 
presence. You may also have recourse to human 
assistance, as long as God permits it. It is quite 
allowable, to make use of remedies, which mitigate 
or remove spiritual uneasiness. What is faulty, is 
to become vexed or troubled when Divine Provi- 
dence doeg not allow them to succeed.” 


SIXTH LETTER. 


TO ANOTHER FATHER, TO PREVENT HIS EFFORTS TO 
ACQUIRE HUMILITY, FROM MAKING HIM FALL INTO 
PUSILLANIMITY. 


‘*O! what pleasure your letter has given me! As 
I read it, I said to myself: he who speaks thus is 
not without consolation, and since he gives such 
glory to God, there is solid virtue in his soul. It 
is clear to me that God is with you, as He is with 
those, who sincerely desire to live according to the 
truth of His Spirit, though in their new course of 
life, there are more imperfections and illusions 
than they have hairs on their head. All do not 
perceive this: but happy are those, who, like you, 
are aware of them. Between having miseries, 
and being conscious of them, there is as much dis- 
tance as there is between earth and heaven ; what 
afflicts you, you say, is, that when you behold so 
many defects in your soul, you cannot easily be- 
lieve that God is with you, or that He still has any 
love for you. Undeceive yourself, father: the truth 
is, that your position is not unlike that of the two 
disciples, who walked with Jesus on the road to 
Emmaiis, ‘ Their eyes were held,’ the Gospel says, 
‘that they should not know Him.’ ‘ Oculi eorum 
tenebantur, ne eum agnoscerent.’ (Luke xxiv. 
16.) He was near them, though they believed Him 
to be afar off, and they only found out their mis- 
take at the journey’s end. However, with a little 
more thought, they might have found out His 


presence, as they afterwards agreed, in recalling the 
ardour produced in their hearts by His words. 
Well! it is the same with you, and with all who 
are in a similar position. You may easily per- 
ceive that He is with you, by taking notice of His 
operations in your soul. Is it not from Him, that 
these lights proceed, which enlighten you regarding 
your defects ; these transports of fervour you occa- 
sionally feel ; and these desires of amendment that 
occupy you? Yes, take it as a certain truth, that 
it is God Himself Who, present within you, some- 
times shows you what you ought to do, in the 
smallest things, and again reproves you, when you 
disobey His instructions in the least particular. 
It is He Who points out to you the evil to be 
avoided, the good to be done, the crosses to be 
carried, and the thoughts which you ought to 
resist. If, then, it appears to you that God is far 
from you, it is because your eyes are veiled, and 
apparently for the good of your soul: but whence 
comes the sorrow that this causes you? To find 
this out, we must examine its nature: notice it 
well, and you will find without difficulty, that it is 
the ardour of love. I shall then ask you, what can 
be the cause of this ardour? If you tell me it is 
God, I must conclude that He is present, as His 
heat is so powerfully felt. Ifyou tell me it is not 
God, you must then inform me, what other instru- 
ment is capable of thus inflaming you with His 
love. The more miseries you discover in yourself, 
the more your sufferings will increase, according to 
Kcclesiastes: ‘He who adds to his knowledge, 


adds to his grief.’ ‘Qui addit scientiam, addit et 
dolorem.’ Besides, you have this in common 
with all who desire truly and seriously to serve our 
Lord; you hear them cry out to Him and com- 
plain of the tribulations they endure, but God does 
not forsake them in this sorrowful condition. On 
the contrary, He is with them invisibly, He sus- 
tains and encourages them lest they fall under 
their burden, for it is a well known truth, that the 
faithful soul stands, only as long as grace supports 
her weak virtue. The great point for those who 
serve God, is, not to depart from the path they 
have entered, on account of the martyrdom they 
endure. 

“St. Augustine, in explaining these words of the 
forty-ninth Psalm: ‘Cull upon Me in the day of 
tribulation, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
honour Me,’ teaches a doctrine well suited to my 
subject. When you were full of the spirit of the 
world, your inclinations tended towards its false 
goods; now that you are led by a different spirit, 
your desires carry you to God, and you grieve that 
you cannot serve Him as you wish. Who, but 
the Holy Spirit of God, has made this change in 
you? This is what the apostle teaches, in these 
words: ‘Charity is diffused in our hearts by the 
Spirit dwelling in us.’ (Rom. v. 5.) This is also 
expressed by St. John in another passage: ‘We 
know that we abide in God and God in us, because 
He has given us His Spirit.’ (1 Ep. St. John iv. 
13.) This is what you should believe regarding 
yourself, and if humility accompany this faith, you 


have nothing to fear. Far from it, you will gain 
much more by this spirit of confidence than by the 
incredulity, which you have hitherto practised. If 
you were still in this unfortunate disposition, I 
should venture so far, as to apply to you the reproof 
of Jesus to the two disciples of Emmaiis: ‘O fool- 
ish and slow of heart to believe!’ (St. Luke xxiv. 
95.) ‘O stulti, et tardi corde ad credendum.’ But 
I see from your letter, that you are beginning to 
open the way to faith in the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the truth of God’s promises; this gives me 
greater joy than Iam able to express. May God 
comfort you, in return for the consolation your 
confidence gives me, and may He fill up the 
measure of your joy: Gaudium vestrum impleatur. 
He will do this, I hope, for He wishes His 
servants to be filled with joy; He wishes it, I 
repeat, because it is joy that makes them run in 
the way of His commandments. ‘I have run,’ 
said the Psalmist, ‘in the way of Thy command- 
ments, since Thou hast dilated my heart.’ Forget 
not my necessities before God, for I do not forget 
yours. May He be present in your soul with all 
His love. Amen.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS MADE RECTOR OF THE 
COLLEGE OF VILLA GARCIA—SERVICES RENDERED 
BY HIM TO MAGDALENE ULLOIA, THE FOUNDRESS. 


After governing for three years, the College of 
Salamanca, the father was chosen Rector of Villa 
Garcia and master of novices, for the noviciate at 
Métine was too full, and the position of this new 
College seemed well suited for such an establish- 
ment; perhaps also some regard was paid, to the 
great ability of the holy man, for this kind of 
ministry. However it might be, he was no 
sooner installed in his new abode, than he began 
to organize the work, with all the interest it 
deserved. This noviciate soon rivalled in perfec- 
tion that of Métine, and became fruitful in edify- 
ing incidents which will be mentioned later. 

If the thought of this noviciate had some share 
in the appointment of the father to Villa Garcia, 
the desire of the foundress was also considered, 
and it appeared evident by the fruit she gained 
from his ministry, that this desire proceeded from 
God. Let us speak in the first place of the rela- 
tions between the holy rector and this pious lady. 

Magdalene Ulloia was the widow of Dom Louis 
Quijado, grand-master of the palace of the Em- 
peror Charles V., general-in-chief of the Spanish 


infantry, president of the council of the Indies, 
lord of Villa Garcia and other places, who died in 
1570. She had become acquainted with the father 
during his stay at Val d’Olet, where she then 
lived, and he had inspired her with such confi- 
dence, that he was, even when absent, the director 
of her soul. During the three years he lived at 
Salamanca, she gave him an account, by letter, of 
her interior, asked his advice, and closely followed 
it. I must not attribute this confidence to her 
own judgment alone, for her brother, Dominic 
Ulloia, had contributed to give rise to it. This 
brother was a very distinguished Dominican, who 
had had spiritual communications with Father 
Balthasar at Avila, Métine, and Salamanca, and 
who knew, by experience, the gift he had received 
of leading souls to perfection. Later, he became 
Bishop of Macao, in China; but before that, 
having heard from his sister the plan she had 
formed of founding a college in the town, he highly 
approved of it, and advised her to ask for this 
father to govern it. ‘‘ The establishment can- 
not,” he said, ‘‘ be placed in better hands; and I 
see this advantage in his being rector, that 
you can take him for a guide in the spiritual 
life.” She therefore asked for him, and was happy 
enough to obtain him, which she regarded as a 
signal blessing, for which she gratefully thanked 
God. As soon as she became a widow, she had 
determined to go and live in a celebrated convent 
at Val d’Olet, where a sister of her husband was 
abbess, but a lawsuit, which the abbess instituted 


against her, to dispute her brother’s inheritance, 
made her change her mind. She left her country 
house, therefore, and went to live in a house she 
had in the midst of the town, where she lived with 
as much recollection as she could have done in a 
convent. Her confessor, for twenty-four years, had 
been Father Bradanos, a Religious of the professed 
house. She continued to confess to him, but from 
time to time, she went to Villa Garcia to confer 
with Father Balthasar on spiritual things. He 
began by making her perform the exercises of St. 
Ignatius. Then he regulated her method of 
prayer, and taught her to converse familiarly with 
God. In their frequent interviews, nothing was 
spoken of but subjects regarding God. She there- 
fore benefited much by them. ‘‘I have never 
known,” she said with a feeling of gratitude, ‘‘a 
man more highly spiritual, more capable of speak- 
ing of God, more skilful in putting aside secular 
conversation, and substituting for it subjects con- 
cerning perfection; on this point his words were 
most powerful and inexhaustible; he could carry 
on for several hours a conversation of this kind, 
without fatiguing his hearers. As for me, far fram 
being tired, I always felt fresh pleasure in hearing 
him, and what was still better, great edification.” 
The fruits that the wise direction of so great 
a master could not fail to produce, soon mani- 
fested themselves. The charity of this lady in- 
creased so much, that she no longer put any 
limits to her liberality, so that her alms, though 
regulated by discretion, were enormous. They 


extended to three kinds of necessities, the tem- 
poral wants of her neighbour, the promotion 
of his sanctification, and the increase of the 
Divine glory. To give an idea of her pro- 
fusion in the first kind of alms, she gave an- 
nually during the rest of her life, six hundred 
louis to one hospital, and three hundred to 
another; she founded a third at Villa Garcia, 
with an income sufficient to receive there, all the 
sick on her estates. Besides this, she spent con- 
siderable sums in establishing indigent orphans, 
and assisted abundantly the bashful poor. Her 
sole anxiety was to prevent any persons in want, 
from being excluded from her charity. For this 
end she took into her service a man of piety, 
whose duty it was, to go and seek those poor per- 
sons that concealed their necessities, and to give 
them alms in proportion to their needs. Accus- 
tomed to rise very early, her first care was to see 
if there were any beggars at the door, that they 
might not wait long for the assistance they 
needed. Her steward daily brought her two bags 
of silver, one full of silver pieces for the bashful 
poor, the other full of small change for ordinary 
beggars, and when evening came nothing was 
left, so well known was her liberality by all the 
needy. Her orders were, that an alms should never 
be refused, even to those who should come several 
times the same day, to the door. This was not 
all; she laid in every year considerable stores of 
linen and stuffs for clothing, for those who needed 
it. Mendicant Religious found in her generosity 


resources as certain as abundant, and she sent 
considerable sums of money to confidential per- 
sons at a short distance, in order to relieve those 
wants which were not within her own reach. 

Her charity in relieving bodily wants, was far 
from equalling that which she manifested for the 
good of souls. She sent a Jesuit to Algiers, and 
another to Morocco, each with eight thousand 
louis to ransom captives, recommending them to 
prefer those whose faith seemed most in danger. 
She spent great sums in providing for the safety 
of poor young girls, in giving them religious in- 
struction, and in having trades taught them. 
She gave one thousand louis annually, to a house 
opened for penitent girls, that a greater number 
might be admitted. This house was a monastery, 
whose inmates were to be taken entirely from 
these converted sinners. For fear lest the nature 
of the charity might be changed, by receiving 
girls of virtuous life, she took measures which will 
be related at the end of the chapter. 

All this did not satisfy her generosity. She 
wished, if I may say so, to give alms to God 
Himself, and she did it with a munificence that 
could not be surpassed, delighted to give bounti- 
fully to Him Who had made her so rich. Let us 
relate the facts which prove her wonderful libe- 
rality. Once, as she was in prayer, on the feast 
of St. Matthias, God inspired ‘her with the desire 
to be associated to the labours of this holy apostle, 
that she might share in his glory. The thought 
which gave rise to this desire, presented itself to 


her mind in rather a singular point of view. During 
the whole time of her prayer, her mind was taken 
up with the idea of preaching, hearing confessions, 
and administering the Holy Communion in dif- 
ferent parts of the province of Asturias. Not 
understanding the meaning of this, she hastened 
to ask the advice of her brother, the Dominican. 
After hearing what she said, he gave her this 
answer: ‘‘If you understand that God wishes you 
to exercise this ministry in person, it isa delu- 
sion; if you think of exercising it by means of 
apostolic men, at your expense, it is a good 
desire, which I advise you to execute; you will 
thus become a sharer in the merit of the Apostle 
St. Matthias.” ‘‘ This*was just what I wished to 
know,” said the pious lady, ‘‘ and I will carry out 
this important plan.” ‘ Very well,” said the 
provincial, ‘‘ choose for this good work the Fa- 
thers of the Society of Jesus. The success that 
attends their missions proves that God has given 
them a special grace for this.” The pious lady 
was much pleased with this advice, and resolved 
to found a college at Oviedo, and to give it to the 
Society, on condition that missionaries were kept 
there, to labour for the salvation of the inhabitants 
of the province. Father Balthasar, to whom she 
made known this scheme, not only approved it 
highly, but urged her to carry it out without delay, 
as much to gain fhe merit of prompt obedience 
to the Divine inspiration, as to enjoy before her 
death, the fruits she hoped for from this estab- 
lishment. She gave at once one thousand louis to 


buy a house in the town, one thousand more to 
furnish it, and endowed it with an annual income 
for the support of masters. Often also during the 
execution of the undertaking, she gave additional 
sums, so that this college cost her great sacrifices. 
But the pleasure she felt in procuring the glory 
of God, made her count that as nothing, as she 
manifested on one occasion that [ cannot pass 
over. The Provincial, wishing to make known to 
Father General, the sum total of the expenses, was 
obliged to question her on the point, but it was of 
no use. “I do not reckon with Almighty God, 
father,” she replied; ‘‘He knows what I give 
Him, and that is enough.” She wished the 
church to be dedicated to St. Matthias, because 
she had had the thought of this establishment on 
his festival day. ‘‘ This name,” she said to the 
Father Provincial, ‘‘ will remind me of one of the 
happiest days of my life; for when this desiré 
entered my mind, it seemed to me that I was 
giving the whole province to God, or that He 
Himself made me a present of it.” 

These missions in fact wrought immense good 
in this country, where ignorance and immorality 
reigned : religion resumed an absolute sway there, 
which gave the greatest consolation to this pious 
lady. This good news was however accompanied 
with afflicting circumstances, that gave a new im- 
pulse to her charity. The missionaries found 
everywhere, in the towns as well as in the country, 
churches destitute of sacred vessels, and some- 
times without tabernacles. When she heard of this 


poverty of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, she 
shuddered with horror, and immediately ordered a 
sufficient number of gilt wooden tabernacles, and 
five hundred silver Ciboriums, for the wants of the 
different parishes. Convinced by experience, of 
the great benefits produced by this College, she 
resolved to found another at Santander, on the 
same condition of sending missionaries, to labour 
for the conversion of the people, who dwelt in the 
forests and mountains. From this time, she never 
lost sight of this plan, so great was her zeal for the 
glory of God and the good of souls: she thought 
of it day and night, sleeping and watching, during 
her repasts and her work, but that did not last 
long, as she quickly put her hand to the work. She 
promised first an income of 1000 louis, and gave 
an equal sum for the purchase ofa house. In all 
her good works, her intention was so pure, that 
she retained for herself no right of patronage over 
these establishments, merely requiring that the 
fathers should remember her in their prayers and 
holy Sacrifices. Her delicacy was so great that 
she said to the superiors: “‘I willingly consent 
that you should give the title of founder, and the 
rights attached to it, to any one who may augment 
the revenue of these colleges, or add to their build- 
ings.” Could she give a clearer proof, that her 
zeal was inspired by no self-interest, but solely by 
the desire to procure the glory of God ? 

These two foundations were followed by a third, 
which may be regarded as her chief work: I mean 
the college of Villa Garcia. ‘‘ It is my wish,” she 


said to the superiors, ‘‘that you should choose a 
secludé? situation, as pleasant as possible, and that 
you shJild erect extensive and commodious build- 
ings, that this college, besides its particular desti- 
nation, may contain a noviciate, and serve as a 
country house, for all the fathers in the province. 
When their strength is exhausted by their labo- 
rious ministry, or their piety diminished by their 
solicitude in the education of youth, and the con- 
version of souls, they will come here to recruit, 
and to regain the spirit of their vocation ; and will 
return to their work with renewed courage. I think 
that the balmy air of a noviciate will help very 
much to produce this good effect.”” The two other 
colleges had been founded with her husband’s 
property: but for this establishment, she wished 
to give part of what was her own. On the portion 
of land chosen by the superiors, was a chapel, 
which her husband had built for a burial place; 
and where in fact, his body had been placed after 
his death. The pious widow replaced it by a mag- 
nificent church, which she intended for a twofold 
use ; for besides serving as a church for the college, 
she established there, twelve canons, presided over 
by a dean, and a choir of musicians, that the ser- 
vices might be performed with due solemnity. She 
built two sacristies, one for the college, the other 
for the Chapter, and furnished them abundantly: 
lastly, she procured the Sovereign Pontiff’s confir- 
mation of these arrangements, with the clause that 
the chapter should be subject to the Father Rector. 
She also built another church in the interior of the 


college, that the Fathers and more especially the 
novices, might there visit Jesus Ciiris{ with 
greater recollection, and perform in pea‘e their 
prayers and other spiritual exercises. Through 
the direction of Father Balthasar, this was a most 
devout church ; besides a great number of precious 
relics enchased in rich reliquaries, and very taste- 
fully arranged, he caused one of the novices, who 
was a skilful artist, to paint several beautiful 
pictures, one of which, representing our Blessed 
Lord, was admired by connoisseurs. On the door 
was this inscription : ‘Ego sum vitis, vos palmites:”’ 
‘*T am the Vine, you are the branches.”’ When the 
great church was finished, Father Balthasar neg- 
lected nothing to. make its consecration a most 
solemn ceremony. The foundress was present with 
her two brothers, the Marquis of Mota and the Pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans. Father James Avel- 
lanedo, our Visitor for the province, came also, 
accompanied by the Provincial, and a large number 
of Religious of the Society. All the nobility of the 
country responded to the foundress’s invitation, and 
the ceremonies were so well conducted, that there 
was unanimous approbation. That.day all hearts 
were full of joy, but it was not so on the day follow- 
ing, which was a day of trial for the virtue of the 
foundress, and the heroic obedience of Father 
Balthasar. The pious lady having told Father 
Rector that she wished to take her family over the 
house to see its construction, and internal arrange- 
ments, he saw no difficulty in it, but the Father 
Visitor was not of the same opinion: ‘“‘ We are not 


allowed,” he said, ‘‘ to admit women for this visit : 
the orderg of the Sovereign Pontiffs. are express on 
this point,.witness the Brief of Pope Pius V. which 
exists in all its strength.” Father Rector and 
Father Provincial tried to reassure him, by show- 
ing. the rights of this lady as foundress,. according 
to the general opinion of canonists.: they could not 
however remove his scruples, and he persisted in his 
opinion. Father Balthasar had just left him and 
returned to his room, when the pious: lady, to 
whom the difficulty had never occurred, entered 
the court with her attendants. The Father Visitor 
heard this, and his. uneasiness being. again awak- 
ened, he ran to Father Rector, and ordered him 
seriously to go and dismiss.the lady. The Father 
represented to him, in a few words, the incon- 
veniences that might result from this proceeding, 
but he would hear nothing, and repeated his in- 
junction. Probably Father Balthasar had never 
had so painful an act of obedience to perform: to 
mortify in this. manner so virtuous a person, 
the most generous benefactress, perhaps, of the So- 
ciety, and as it were, turn her out of her own 
house, and this without any real reason. But 
what is too difficult for a Religious who looks at 
God alone? He went at once, submitting not only 
his will, but his judgment, and discharged his 
Commission with as much politeness as he could. 
The holy woman, though hurt by this proceeding, 
did not lose patience; but it was not so with those 
that accompanied her. All expressed their indig- 
nation, the marquis, especially, who was already 


much dissatisfied with the great outlay made by 
his sister in this kind of work, svvd. to her, 
throwing down angrily, the staff he held in his 
hand, ‘‘ Look here, sister ; [am more pleased at the 
rudeness shown to you, than if I had had the 
kingdom of Castile given to me. Now, at least, 
you will know what kind of men you are bene- 
fiting, seeing how grateful they are.” I leave you 
to imagine what Father Balthasar must have felt 
on this occasion. 

But, if God allowed this unfortunate occurrences 
it was doubtless to exhibit in a clear light the 
virtue of His servant. Her affection for the 
Society was not thereby diminished, and Father 
Balthasar lost neither her confidence, nor her 
friendship. As soon as she reached home again, 
she sent a messenger to console him in the dis- 
tress this affair had caused him, and to assure him 
that she was not at all displeased with him for it. 
Her quickness made her suspect the author of this 
step; but she excused him, believing that he had 
acted through delicacy of conscience, and not with 
an intention of wounding her. The Fathers, how- 
ever, extremely grieved for the pain such a dismissal 
must have caused her, did their best to make up 
for it, and among the means they employed for 
this end, one succeeded wonderfully. To show 
her the fruits of her good work, they sent to meet 
her, when she came to Villa Garcia, all the little 
children of the schools, two hundred in number, 
and the students of the college, who were still 
more numerous; this was a great delight to her 


heart, as was apparent from the pleased expression 
of her countenance. The solemnity of the offices 
in the chureh, and the beauty of the music, gave 
her additional pleasure, but what most consoled 
her was the recollection and modesty of our 
novices, and the account given her by Father 
Balthasar of the gifts of God granted them, be- 
cause he saw in this a certain presage of the 
good they would do hereafter; and she never re- 
pented having made these establishments. In 
order to ensure the duration of her works, she 
appointed by will, as protector of them, the Rector 
of Villa Garcia, giving him a right to take posses- 
sion of the revenues, whenever the clauses and 
stipulated conditions should fail to be observed. 
She thus manifested as much prudence as gene- 
rosity; but what completely gained for her the 
admiration and respect of all, was an abnegation 
of self, that led her to a high degree of perfection. 
We shall say something regarding this in the fol. 
lowing chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FATHER BALTHASAR HELPS HER BY HIS LETTERS TO 
MAKE FRESH PROGRESS IN SANCTITY—-SHE DIES 
FULL OF VIRTUES AND MERITS. 


As this lady lived at Val d’Olet, at the time 
Father Balthasar was at Villa Garcia, their com- 
munications were usually made in writing. The 


subject most frequently treated of by the father in 
his letters, was abnegation, as that virtue is the 
most difficult to persons of high rank;*accustomed 
to do their own will, and gratify all their desires. 
I will give as examples, two letters, which he 
wrote to her on this subject, towards ‘Christmas, 
in 1576. 


FIRST LETTER. 
DATED 17TH DECEMBER. 


‘‘May the Divine Infant, Who will soon be 
born at Bethlehem, vouchsafe also to be born in 
your soul; for those only are capable of duly 
celebrating His festivals, in whom are wrought 
interiorly the mysteries which the Church repre- 
sents to us exteriorly. I have hesitated to write 
to you on this occasion, because it obliges me to 
speak of a virtue to which your heart is little 
accustomed, and a letter on this subject may 
seem rather an insult than a service. How can I 
recommend abnegation of self-will to one who sees 
his will respected by all who surround her? I 
cannot however make up my mind to be silent, on 
so important a point, especially as I hope from 
God’s goodness, that He will give you the desire 
and the necessary courage, to combat this formida- 
ble enemy. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

‘The solemnity of the approaching festivals, 
and the impossibility which your humility feels of 
worthily celebrating them, convince me that the 
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following advice will be favourably received by 
you. No doubt, during this time of Advent, 
which is rapidly drawing to a close, your Ladyship 
will have meditated on the blessing of the coming 
of the Son of God, and the happiness of a soul 
which is visited by Him: I hope in His goodness, 
that He will grant you the grace to behold Him 
in the dwelling of your heart, and I think it well 
to point out the kind of reception which will be 
most pleasing to Him. As soon as He is born 
into the world, go to His crib with the confidence 
that you are of the number of the happy souls 
whom He wishes to console, and to honour with 
His presence. When you are at His feet, en- 
deavour to be entirely changed, in beholding the 
wonderful spectacle offered to you by faith, as 
the lambs of Jacob’s sheep were transformed, 
when their mothers looked at the rods placed 
before them. What can be more transporting 
than to behold a God become a child, bound in 
swaddling clothes, and attended by angels? 
Learn of Him, for you know His example is our 
light, the salutary science of humility; learn of 
Him to despise yourself, to be detached from all 
visible things, to consider yourself henceforward 
as forgotten and contemned by all. Even that 
is not enough; that this resemblance with Jesus 
Christ may fill you with greater joy, consider, 
that notwithstanding the love He shows us in His 
Birth, we are not only careless about pleasing 
Him, but we grieve Him and make Him weep in 
the manger. What! Jesus Christ weeps over us, 


and we are insensible, and scarcely give Him a 
place in our thoughts! O such a crime ought to 
rouse the indignation of all creatures! Two 
things in this mystery filled St. Cyprian with 
admiration. The first was, that God should have 
given us so much, and we should return Him so 
little; the second, that we should feel so much 
tepidity and unwillingness to approach Him, when 
He shows such eagerness to eome to us. Let us 
deplore our blindness, and the hardness of our 
hearts. Let us entreat the Eternal Father, Who 
has given us His Son, to send us also His Spirit, 
that He may help us to love our generous Bene- 
factor, to please Him, to annihilate ourselves 
before Him; and since this Holy Spirit is a fire, 
which came down from heaven to inflame the 
world, let us beg Him to set our hearts on fire 
with divine love, for without that, His coming 
would be useless to us. O! we must always in 
future live in grief and affliction, that our hearts 
are so indifferent to the love Jesus Christ has 
shown us. Is not that life detestable, which is 
employed in anything else, except in paying so 
sacred a debt? To whom shall we go, ungrateful 
as we are? Who will take care of us? who will 
remedy our evils? Let us go to Jesus, that He 
may begin in us the office of Saviour, which He 
comes to fulfil on earth; let us go to the Holy 
Spirit, that He may glorify Jesus in us; let us go 
to the shepherds, that they may instruct us; let ug 
go to Mary and her chaste spouse, that they may 
cover us with confusion. What did they do beside 


the manger? Whom did they contemplate? Of 
Whom were their thoughts? There, says St. 
Cyprian, no precious furniture was to be seen, 
nor magnificent swaddling clothes; and such 
riches would have been disregarded by the spec- 
tators, for the Divine Infant drew to Himself all 
eyes, and all hearts. The whole world might have 
been there, and neither Mary, Joseph, nor the 
happy shepherds would have even given it a 
glance. What consolations indeed could they find 
in creatures, that they did not ind much more 
abundantly in their Creator?. The walls of the 
stable were unadorned, but the hearts therein were 
rich with the most precious divine favours. 
Nothing divine was visible to the eyes of the flesh ; 
but everything was divine to those of the spirit. 
There never was a poorer or a richer birth, one 
more destitute, or more abounding in consolations. 
A child in appearance, in reality a God; nothing 
but what is common in what meets the eye, but 
underneath, an ineffable mystery. What a union, 
paradise and a stable, angels and animals, songs 
and tears! Let us go and ask the heavenly spirits 
that watch round the crib, to explain these 
mysteries to us, and teach us to value, to adore, 
and to receive this Infant God, as they did at His 
entrance into the world. He is the All, before 
Whom all the rest is nothing. May this sweet 
Saviour convince you so deeply of this truth, 
madam, that you may no longer retain any esteem 
of yourself, ar of any creature, but that Jesus 
may be your sole good. Amen. Amen. Amen.” 


This letter gives an idea of Father Balthasar’s 
tender devotion, and of the skill with which, by 
little and little, he detached this great soul ; assist- 
ing her to mortify her natural inclinations, to lead 
her to the height of perfection. ‘‘If you wish,” 
he said to her in other letters, ‘‘to attain sanc- 
tity, seek God alone in all things, and do not allow 
any creature a place in your heart.’ She profited 
s0 much by this wise teaching, that she retained 
no affection contrary to the Divine Will. She 
attained so high a degree of conformity, that 
nothing disturbed her, tried her patience, or hin- 
dered her acquiescence in what God required of 
her. Her pure and detached heart was full of 
joy and happiness, whenever she called on God 
as her Father: and she was never tired of thank- 
ing Him for allowing us to give Him this sweet 
name. The Pater Noster was her favourite 
prayer; she never sat down to table without slowly 
and devoutly reciting it. She would often con- 
‘verse with her guests on the honour of being able 
to speak to God as a Father, and this thought so 
occupied her mind that she would often interrupt 
her meals, to enjoy the delight it caused her. 
Another source of delight to her, was to walk in 
the footsteps of her Divine Master: consequently, 
instead of being driven in a magnificent carriage, 
or carried in a litter, like others of her rank, she 
always went on foot. Generous towards others, 
she practised poverty herself in her clothing, 
food, and furniture, keeping only the number of 
servants she required, retrenching everything she 


could, to give more liberally to the distressed, 
and imitate more perfectly the poverty and humi- 
lity of Jesus Christ, according to the advice of 
her wise director. 

She had still one sacrifice to make: it was 
that of the affection she bore to Don John of 
Austria, son of the Emperor Charles V. This 
young prince, who from his childhood had been 
entrusted to the care of her husband, had been 
brought up in her house, looking upon her as 
almost a mother, and receiving from her in return 
care and attention truly maternal. Being obliged 
to quit Spain for the Low Countries, by his 
father’s order, he came to take a tender farewell 
of her, which revived all the love she felt for him. 
Alas! they were never again to meet on earth. 
God, in His mercy no doubt, cut the thread of 
his life, before the world had corrupted his heart. 
Father Balthasar was travelling in Arragon when 
he heard this sad news, and knowing well the 
grief it would cause his spiritual daughter, he 
wrote her this letter of consolation from Valencia. 
“May the Holy Spirit comfort your heart, now 
distressed by the death of the prince whose loss 
we deplore. If I did not write to you as soon 
as I received this sad news, it was because I 
myself had great need of consolation: but when 
I reflected on the close ties which bound him to 
you, I felt that my sorrow was nothing compared 
with yours, and then I would not delay longer to 
address you some words of consolation. I will 
first tell you, that I have prayed much for this 


soul which was so dear to you, and for yourself, 
madam, that God would assist you to bear a blow 
so overwhelming to your heart. I have done 
more; for I have begged the Provincial of this 
country to ask all the Fathers of the province to 
pray for this double intention. If I had been at 
liberty to dispose of myself, be assured, madam, 
instead of writing, I should have hastened to you 
to express my sympathy in your affliction; but 
you know well, God restricts the feelings of His 
servants within limits that they cannot pass, not- 
withstanding their desires; and the best thing 
they can do is. to obey and to adore Him. O 
blessed be God for the terrible blow He has now 
struck; for without doubt He has acted through 
His love for this young prince, in calling him to 
Himself in the flower of his age, and for us, in 
wishing that we should survive, to regret him and 
weep for him. This event teaches us how He is 
able, by the same act of His Divine Providence, to 
reward those who watch, and awaken those who 
sleep. But. this severe lesson is not without con- 
solation ; for, if we penetrate the hidden designs 
of God, in the events that grieve us, instead of 
yooking at the surface only, we shall find life 
underneath its rigour. ‘Lord,’ said Isaias, 
(xxxvili. 16) ‘if my conduct is not right, Thou 
wilt punish me, and by this punishment Thou 
wilt restore life to me.’ This prince, the object 
of your regret, died in fighting against the 
enemies of the Church. He died with a pure 
conscience, if we may believe the witnesses of 


his life. You have then every reason to hope 
that God has received, or at least will receive 
him into His glory. With this hope, could you 
continue to mourn his death? If so, he might 
say to you what our Lord said to His apostles, 
when they grieved to hear that He was going to 
leave them to ascend to His Father: ‘You do 
not then love Me; for if you loved Me you would 
rejoice in My happiness. Besides, how do you 
know that it is not expedient that I should go ?’ 
Believe me, madam, let us allow God to dispose 
of men and things as He sees good. If our 
minds cannot comprehend the reason of His 
counsels, we know at least that they are always 
just and merciful. Let us then adore them in 
silence.” I say no more regarding the life of this 
holy woman, to avoid digressing from my subject. 
I will merely mention that when deprived of 
Father Balthasar, whose death preceded hers by 
several years, she continued to follow the direction 
this holy man had given her, and her death was 
precious in the sight of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FRUITS OF FATHER BALTHASAR S DIRECTION IN 
SEVERAL PERSONS OF DISTINCTION.—HE: GIVES 
TO ONE OF THEM TWO REMARKABLE MEDITATIONS 
ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Though Villa Garcia was only a small place, 
the holy man found subjects for his zeal, and for 
the fruitful exercise of his apostolic ministry. 
Having, for the first time, to deal with country 
people, merchants, and workmen, he accommo- 
dated himself to them, and by his frank and 
obliging manners, won their confidence and affec- 
tion. It may be seen on this occasion, that his 
sentiments were truly conformable to those of the 
apostle, when he said: ‘‘I owe my ministry to 
all, Greeks and barbarians, the wise and the 
ignorant.” (Ep. Rom. 1. 14.), Providence, how- 
ever, conducted to him even here, some of those 
distinguished persons for whom he had received 
a particular grace. Eminent laymen, dignified 
ecclesiastics, and religious of different orders, came 
to make the spiritual exercises under him, and 
consult him for their guidance in the paths of 
holiness. Amongst them were a priest, who 
became afterwards bishop of Cordova, and a canon 
of the same church, who, animated with holy zeal, 
made his brethren partakers of his happiness in 


having been directed by the holy Rector. Several 
secular noblemen came from the neighbouring 
places, to confer with him on spiritual matters. 
Of this number were the Marquis Veladio, Francis 
Borgia, afterwards Duke of Gandia, and the 
Duchess of Frias, wife of the Constable of Castile. 
This lady, who earnestly wished that her husband 
would place himself in Father Balthasar’s hands, 
induced him to come to his country house, not far 
from Villa Garcia. Her hopes were not disap- 
pointed, for the Duke loved him as soon as he knew 
him. He made a general confession to him, and 
followed the rule of life prescribed to him; after- 
wards he went from time to time to converse with 
him alone, and give him an account of his spi- 
ritual concerns. His veneration for this holy man 
was so great, that he would not have dared to 
speak of worldly affairs in his presence, but he 
took extraordinary pleasure in hearing him speak 
of God, and returned home full of the sweet. per- 
fume of his words. 

The Duke Francis Borgia, who came also to 
perform the exercises of St. Ignatius, was so much 
benefited that he became one of Father Baltha- 
sar’s most fervent disciples. Seeing his happy 
dispositions, the father, by a special favour, 
admitted him to the conferences he held with his 
novices, and allowed hin to. give his opinion like 
them, when it came to his turn. This young 
nobleman had been full of love for the world, the 
manners and language of which he had adopted, 
but the exereises had changed all hisideas. This 


edifying change gave the Father the thought of 
employing him to persuade others of the vanity of 
riches, greatness, and sensual pleasures, of which 
the world makes use to deceive its adorers. He 
asked him then, to give a discourse to his novices 
on this subject. The Duke, happy to see himself 
cured of his disgraceful errors, willingly performed 
an act, which gave him the opportunity of reveng- 
ing himself on his treacherous enemy. He 
spoke of the deceits of the world, like a man 
who knew them, and who was indignant at having 
been deluded by them. The novices were greatly 
touched by this address, and felt more deeply than 
ever, their great happiness in the vocation that 
grace had given them. 

The relations between the Father and the Duke 
of Frias, obliged Father Balthasar to make him 
frequent visits, for which the Duke had great 
reason to be grateful to God; they were the means 
of leading to a spiritual life the two daughters of 
this nobleman, Donna Jane, who afterwards 
became Duchess of Gandia, and Donna Agnes, 
who married the Count of Montréal. As for their 
mother, she was already far advanced in prayer, 
and rich in virtues; but Father Balthasar caused 
her to make new progress by directing her exer- 
cises, to what was most necessary for her; an entire 
resignation of herself into the hands of God, and 
conformity to His blessed will in all things. 
‘*You must accustom yourself,” he said to her, 
‘“not only to resign yourself, but positively to desire, 
and embrace with delight, all that God wills, 


rejecting most carefully the anxiety and sadness 
caused by occurrences disagreeable to nature.” I 
said that this direction was necessary for her, and 
in fact, though she ardently desired perfection, she 
found a great obstacle to it, in the cares which 
occupied her mind, and rendered her uneasy. To 
help her to overcome this difficulty, this able 
master gave her in writing two meditations on 
Divine Providence, which I will copy. 


FIRST MEDITATION. 


‘‘ After placing yourself in the presence of God, 
to whom nothing that happens to you is unknown, 
and who loves you more than you love yourself, 
begin to meditate on the three following points. 

‘1st Point, (taken from St. Dorotheus.) You 
ought to believe, and it will be well to excite your 
faith in this truth strongly, that in human events, 
nothing disagreeable that happens to you, can be 
unknown to Divine Providence. Now, whatever 
is done or permitted by Divine Providence, is 
good, and ordered for your real benefit; therefore, 
in every painful circumstance, you can say to your- 
self: If my body is suffering, if I experience losses 
of fortune, if my friends forget me, if my enemies 
persecute me, if others try to injure my reputa- 
tion, or to disoblige me, if I am perplexed with 
domestic difficulties, if others cause me sorrow, 
this is naturally unpleasant, and a real torment 
for my heart of flesh ; but under the direction of 
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God and His kind Providence, these events con- 
ceal a rich treasure, that I should keep with the 
greatest care. 

‘2nd Point. This truth supposed, or rather, 
well weighed, you must recall to mind and con- 
sider with great attention, those words of our 
Blessed Saviour, that will fortify your faith in holy 
Providence, that they may sink to the bottom of 
your heart. They will be there as certain pledges 
of this revealed truth, and when occasions happen, 
will help you to understand the fruits that you 
may gain from the trials that occur. These are 
some of those divine words: ‘ When you pray, do 
not speak much, as the heathens do, for they think 
they will be heard for their much speaking, (as if 
they wished to convince God by the force of their 
reasoning, and move Him.) Take care not to 
imitate them. Your Father knows what you have 
need of before you ask Him.’ ‘ Be not solici- 
tous, saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed ? for after 
these things the heathen seek. Your Heavenly 
Father knows that you have need of these things.’ 
‘Cast all your care upon Him,’ said St. Peter, 
‘because He has care of you.’ 

‘Ifyou apply to yourself these consoling words, 
it is scarcely possible that you should still feel 
uneasiness about anything whatsoever. 

‘* 83rd Point. It will be well to reflect, that He 
who has given you these comforting assurances, is 
not one of those men who may deceive, or be 
deceived, but the Son of God Himself, your Re- 


deemer and your Master, Who knows the thoughts 
of His Father regarding you, and makes them 
known to you for your consolation. It is written 
that He Who has said these things is the only- 
begotten Son of God, who dwells in the Bosom 
of His Father. ‘ Unigenitus filius, qui est in 
sinu Patris, ipse enarravit.’ (S. John, i. 18.) 
Then begin your colloquy with this dear Saviour, 
and say to Him, that since it is He Who gives 
understanding to our faith, you entreat Him to 
grant it to you, according to. the measure of your 
necessities, on this point of Divine Providence; 
that you may henceforth consider the disagreeable 
events that happen to you, as coming from His 
hand, and directed by a most fatherly intention. 
You may end this exercise with the Pater Noster, 
in which, confidence in Divine Providence is so 
powerfully and sweetly taught.” 


I will take this opportunity of making known 
the humility, with which this holy man received 
the advice of those who were inferior to him, in 
every way. I chanced to enter his room, when he 
was finishing this meditation, to give him an 
account of my conscience. Iwas then making my 
third probation under his direction. ‘‘ You know 
Madame de Frias,”’ he said to me, ‘‘ she is in need of 
consolation. On this account I am going to send 
her a meditation on Providence. Read it, and tell 
me what you think of it.’ Ineed not say that I 
found it very good; but it occurred to me to speak 
to him of three other points on the same subject, 
Which I had just read in a dialogue of St. 


Catherine of Sienna, adding that God Himself 
had dictated them to her. The humble father 
then asked me for them, and sent them to this 
lady, with his own, arranged in the following 
manner. 


SECOND MEDITATION. 


‘‘This other meditation is also composed of 
three points, which Jesus Christ Himself deigned 
to dictate to St. Catherine of Sienna, to teach her 
to regard all events as proceeding from His Good- 
ness, and directed towards the salvation of souls. 

‘‘ Ist Point—which is, the omnipotence of God. 
Know, my child, that I, your glorious Creator, 
Who made you to enjoy My happiness, am so 
powerful, that nothing happens in this world with- 
out My will or permission. 

‘9nd Point. His infinite wisdom. I your God 
am that supreme wisdom, from which nothing is 
hidden, and which directs all according to its 
designs. Men may be deceived and led into error, 
but to deceive Me is impossible. The wicked try 
in vain to injure Me, for I know how to draw 
good from evil, and make even sins turn to My 
advantage. 

‘‘ 8rd Point. His sanctity and goodness. I wish 
you to be well persuaded of this important truth, 
that. My goodness, is equal to My power and My 
wisdom, and that in consequence, I cannot will 
anything but what is good, useful, and salutary 
for you and others; and no evil can come from 


Me. If it were otherwise, I should not love man; 
but how is it possible I should not love him, when 
I created him out of love? Hence, it will be 
easy for you to conclude, that adversities, of what- 
ever kind, have no other object, according to My 
designs, than your good, so that what. seems to 
you an evil, is of use to correct and perfect you, 
and lead you to the Supreme Good. If doubts 
come into your mind on this subject, think that I, 
your God, know better than you what is expedient 
for your salvation.” 

Thus did this wise director provide for the 
necessities of the souls that confided in him, 
studying their wants, and giving to each the 
suitable remedies. It is easy now to under- 
stand their attachment and deference for him. 
‘This master,” said the Duchess of Frias, ‘‘ has 
not his equal; and in his presence I am like a 
little child that listens and says nothing. Noram 
I the only one to place this confidence in him. 
Many learned Jesuits honour me with their visits : 
and when they speak of God, those about me 
always have something to say, or some objection 
to make ; but itis not so when they listen to Father 
Balthasar. He knows how to treat things in so 
superior a manner, that his words leave nothing 
to be desired or found fault with. Therefore his 
hearers listen to him in silence, as if all were chil- 
dren before him, and when afterwards they repeat 
any of his maxims, they quote them as oracles.” 
She herself yielded to no one in veneration for the 
holy man. This feeling showed itself in all her 


communications with him; it was evident even in 
the address of her letters: ‘‘To my master, the 
Rev. Father Balthasar Alvarez, of tho Socicty of 
Jesus.” The two daughters of this lady had for 
him no less respect, attachment and confidence. 
He took advantage of it to confer great spiritual 
benefits on them. He made them contract the 
holy habit of giving a fixed time daily to mental 
prayer: he accustomed them to perform several 
acts of mortification, such as, to distribute their 
daily alms to the poor with their own hands, and 
put on a white apron to carry them what was left 
from the table. Q@ne eve of Corpus Christi the 
four sisters, by his advice, undertook to prepare 
the parish church for the festival. Two of them 
swept it thoroughly, a third cleaned the candle- 
sticks and lamps, and the fourth decorated the 
altars, but the discreet father, to render this act 
of humility less painful, was careful .to place 
servants at the door to prevent the inhabitants 
from entering. He never failed to seize the 
opportunity of mortifying them, by addressing 
them in words that greatly humbled them, but 
were so guarded, that they could not have reason- 
ably complained. The youngest afterwards said, 
regarding this subject, ‘‘ No one ever mortified me 
so much as this father, by little words that scemed 
to escape him, but which deeply wounded my heart. 
I did not, however, like him the less for it, because 
I knew that in doing it, he had only my advantage 
in view.” 

A happy event, which may even be called mira- 


culous, increased the confidence which this family 
had, in the sanctity of the Father Rector. The 
mother and her four daughters were driving one 
day from their mansion to Val d’Olet. When 
they were descending a very steep mountain, the 
horses ran away, the coachman was thrown to the 
ground, and so impetuous was their course, that 
no one dared to try to stop them. The footmen 
and horsemen, who accompanied their mistresses, 
shuddered at the sight of the danger, without 
being able to help them. The carriage was al- 
ready turned in a direction that led to a precipice, 
when, by the arrangement of Divine Providence, 
Father Balthasar met them. At the sight of 
their peril he had recourse to prayer, and God 
was moved by his fervent supplications. The 
horses, having reached the edge of the precipice, 
suddenly stopped, and the travellers were saved, 
contrary to all expectation. They got out, more 
dead than alive, and seeing Father Balthasar, 
cried out: ‘‘ Ah, Father, we owe our lives to you. 
We should have been lost had not your prayers 
stopped us at the edge of this abyss.”’ The father, 
without answering, knelt down to thank God for 
this great mercy, and the family continued their 
journey, full of gratitude. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FATHER BALTHASAR GOES, THROUGH OBEDIENCE, TO 
BURGOS, TO SEE HIS RELATIONS—HE GIVES HIS 
TWO SISTERS A RULE FOR THEIR SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Though the holy Religious had long before 
made a sacrifice to God of his natural affections, 
insomuch that he did not wish to pay a visit to 
his relations, he was not a man to prefer sacri- 
fice to obedience, and place himself in opposition 
to these words of the Holy Ghost: ‘‘ Melior est 
obedientia quam victime.” ‘‘ Obedience is better 
than sacrifice.”” He well knew that obedience, by 
immolating self-will and self-judgment, offers to 
God the most agreeable of holocausts. His supe- 
riors having thought proper therefore to send him 
to Burgos, his native country, he obeyed without 
making any observation, and this order had the 
following result. He had in that town two sisters 
of great virtue, who earnestly desired to speak 
with him on their spiritual affairs. They had 
long asked this favour, without being able to per- 
suade him to grant it. Seeing this, one of them 
had recourse to the intervention of Canon Salce- 
dio, her brother-in-law, who pleaded the cause of 
these pious women so successfully with superiors, 
that Father Balthasar was obliged to satisfy them. 
When at Burgos he gave them an interview, and 


found them so well disposed, that he felt pleasure 
in assisting them, by pointing out to them the 
means of attaining perfection, and familiarity with 
God. After speaking to them on these points, 
fearing they might forget what he said, he put 
his instructions in writing, arranging them so as 
to make a rule of life perfect in its way. I will 
give it entire, for the sake of those whom it may 
suit, and to give confessors a model of direction 
for souls aiming at perfection. 

In order to understand well the drift and the 
order of his regulations, we must first know the 
system of spiritual direction, adopted by this great 
master; I will explain it clearly in a few words. 
When any one came to him to be guided in the 
way of perfection, he made him occupy himself 
with the first week of the Exercises, then he 
advised him to meditate assiduously on the mys- 
teries of our Lord’s Passion. This was because 
nothing is better adapted to give perfect contri- 
tion, to inspire a love of mortification, to increase 
the love of God and our neighbour, and to stimu- 
late us to practise virtues in all their excellence. 
To enlighten him, and make him more attached 
to this direction, he used to say, ‘‘ Do not believe 
you are making any progress until you bear Jesus 
Christ in your soul by the continual remem- 
brance, gratitude, love and imitation of this 
Blessed Saviour, and of the heroic virtues prac- 
tised by Him on Calvary. He is the type of 
perfection; it is only by reproducing Him in 
yourself, that you are really working at your per- 


fection.”” After this preamble, which seemed 
necessary, or at least useful for my readers, 
comes the rule of life composed by this able direc- 
tor. 

Ist. On first awaking call to mind the subject 
of meditation you should have prepared the night 
before, to prevent other thoughts from oceupying 
your mind, dissipating your heart, and disturbing 
the prayer you are going to make. 

2nd. Being come to the place where you intend 
to perform this holy exercise, take holy water, 
place a watch before your eyes, and standing one 
or two paces from the place where you are going 
to kneel, represent to yourself Jesus Christ pre- 
sent to hear you; make a profound inclination to 
show your veneration for His Divine Majesty, 
then kneel down. 

ord. Run over quickly in your mind the points 
of the meditation ; then briefly ask our Lord to 
direct your thoughts, words, and actions to His 
greater glory, considering how necessary it is that 
a creature, to act rightly, should wholly depend 
on her Creator, without Whose help she cannot 
even conceive a good thought. 

4th. You must then represent to yourself the 
mystery on which you are going to meditate, as 
if it were taking place in your oratory before your 
eyes. If it be the Passion, which should he the 
most frequent subject of your prayer, ask this 
good Jesus, Who has made you a partaker in the 
fruit of His sufferings, to inspire you with thoughts 
and sentiments suited to this divine mystery, in 


the measure best pleasing to Him, and which He 
knows to be useful to you. 

5th. The method of arranging the points of 
your meditation is as follows. In the first you 
consider Who it is that suffers, that His infinite 
greatness may cause you to appreciate more truly 
His sufferings and ignominy: in the second, you 
will examine what He suffers, less by the reason- 
ing of your mind, than by an interior glance 
which will give you a more lively representation 
of His various sufferings, which must be reflected 
upon in detail; in the third, you will contemplate 
the patience with which He endures all and each 
of His cruel torments; His humility under con- 
tempt, His charity towards those who treat Him 
with so much injustice and barbarous cruelty. 
Here, moved with compassion, you may venture 
to interrogate this good Master, and say to Him: 
**O God of infinite Majesty, what motive can 
have induced Thee to undergo such torments ?”’ 
and His interior voice will answer: ‘‘ No other, 
My child, but My love for thee.” Then you will 
ponder on this word love, you will taste its relish 
as it were, until you feel your soul moved and 
resolved to return Him love for love, by bearing 
with the ingratitude of men, their contempt, their 
natural defects, and their ill-behaviour towards 
you. I wish you to observe here, that to meditate 
well, these two things must not be separated; the 
consideration of the mystery, and the change 
which it suggests to you to make in yourself: now 
the means of bringing about this change is to seck, 


by the light of grace, what kind of mortification 
will correspond to that which this beloved Saviour 
has endured for you. The highest degree of 
prayer and the secret of advancement, do not con- 
sist in enjoying much sweetness and consolation, 
but in humbling ourselves, and bearing well what- 
ever happens. 

6th. On the chief festivals, you may interrupt 
your ordinary meditations, to consider the 
mysteries commemorated in these solemnities. 
If, however, you are to. communicate, you would do 
well to give the preference to the Holy Eucharist, 
and keep the mystery for the evening prayer.—lIt 
would seem that the communions of this pious 
woman were rare; for I do not think he would 
have given this advice to a person accustomed to 
communicate frequently. 

7th. In aridities, darkness, and dryness, think 
that your sins are the cause of it, in part, at least: 
if you are not aware of them as offences against 
God, your indevotion is a proof of their existence ; 
you should therefore humble yourself, and say to 
God: ‘*O Lord, I am gathering what I have 
sown, for there is no doubt that the obstacles 
that prevent my serving Thee, are the fruit of 
my sins: of those sins which have displeased 
Thee, and which perhaps Thou hast not yet fully 
pardoned, because I have neglected to satisfy Thy 
justice; I grieve, O my God! for the hardness of 
my heart, inasmuch as it is my own work, but I 
receive it as a chastisement, and submit to it with 
joy; let it last, O Lord, as long as it shall please 


Thee; during my whole life, prolonged for a thou- 
sand years, if Thou seest good.” This humble 
and resigned submission cannot fail to give you 
great peace, and then, either devotion will return, 
or you will continue to follow this path of con- 
fidence and humility, which is much safer. 

8th. You will make every day, at least a quarter 
of an hour’s spiritual reading in some book of 
piety, written with simplicity, and uniting examples 
with precepts. 

9th. The examen of conscience is necessary at 
the close of the day, not only of your faults in 
general, but also of the special defect which you 
have undertaken to correct. A quarter of an 
hour should be spent in this important exercise. 

10th. The time devoted to repose should not 
be left to caprice: it is useful for your perfection 
that you should go to bed, and rise, at the time 
you have wisely fixed. 

11th. Adopt the holy custom of confessing your 
sins once a week, of communicating every Sunday, 
and even sometimes during the week, if your con- 
fessor judge you worthy of this favour, but it ig 
not merely in this, that you should consult your 
confessor: you must submit to his authority, your 
penances, your devotions, everything regarding 
your spiritual life, that nothing may be left to your 
own will; itis the sure means of becoming very 
pleasing to God, of avoiding illusions, and of 
making rapid progress in perfection. 

12th. You will write to me every month, to give 
me an account of your exactness in following these 


rules, and tell me how you profit by them. You 
will not omit to speak of your health, of the 
temptations that have molested you, and of the 
consolations and favours the Divine Goodness has 
bestowed on you. 


Not satisfied with giving these written rules to 
his pious sisters, the good Religious neglected 
nothing to imprint them in their hearts. His 
exhortations on this subject were so touching, that 
while listenmg they burst into tears, and felt their 
hearts melted by the fire of devotion. I had the 
opportunity of knowing one of these pious women, 
and I can declare that she had reached a high 
degree of virtue. St. Catherine of Sienna was her 
model, and she read nothing in her life without 
trying to imitate it. Hairshirts and disciplines 
were her daily practices; she fasted four days a week 
on bread and water, she slept on a chair, and often 
spent whole nights in prayer. Eleven years before 
her death, she had obliged herself by vow to wear, 
night and day, an iron belt round her loins; when 
the skin was grazed, she did not leave it off on 
that account, but contented herself with applying 
ointment to the wound. She kept it on, even in 
her last sickness, and only put it away two days 
before her death, and this only to hide from those 
who had to bury her, the knowledge of this un- 
usual austerity. Such were the effects of the 
advice of this holy brother, and of the influence he 
exercised over hearts. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROFOUND HUMILITY OF FATHER BALTHASAR AMIDST 
HONOURABLE EMPLOYMENTS AND THE MOST BRIL- 
LIANT SUCCESS—REMARKABLE SENTIMENTS COM- 
MUNICATED TO HIM BY ALMIGHTY GOD, REGARDING 
THIS IMPORTANT VIRTUE. 


The career of the pious Religious had been, up 
to the time at which we speak, singularly prosper- 
ous and fruitful in happy results. God had 
vouchsafed to bless his employments and ministry 
for his neighbour, and had not even spared 
miracles to: gain him the respect and confidence 
of the souls he had to govern. He enjoyed the 
authority conferred by sanctity, and passed for a 
man as prudent as enlightened, both in the Society 
and among the most illustrious of the laity. 
This favourable opinion was too openly mani- 
fested to be concealed from him, but his humility 
never failed. Is not this a proof that his virtue 
was heroic. I may here cite the authority of St. 
Bernard: ‘‘It is a great and rare degree of virtue, 
when a man does great things without being con- 
scious of it, when his sanctity is seen by every one 
excepting himself, when public opinion considers 
him great, and he alone looks upon himself as 
contemptible, In my opinion miracles do not 
prove so much, as such humility.” (Serm. 13, in 


Cant.) The same Saint says elsewhere: ‘It is 
not wonderful that we are humble, when we 
receive no attentions; but a humility that is un- 
changed by honours is a bird rare on earth.” 
(Serm. xlv.) In a general way, humility hides 
sanctity, or sanctity destroys humility. To have 
only a low opinion of oneself, when one is in a 
high position, is a very difficult and unusual 
thing; but the less common the more glorious it 
is. (Ep. xlii.) My readers will no doubt be struck 
by the just application of these words to the 
virtuous man whom I am praising, and they will 
conclude, with me, that this Father, who knew how 
to join sincere humility with the most exalted 
virtues, was a great servant of God. 

Do I praise his humility without cause? Let 
us examine his conduct, and we can judge. ‘‘Hu- 
mility,’ says St. Bonaventure, ‘‘is a virtue that 
contains three degrees, the first of which is to 
esteem oneself vile; the second, to wish that 
others should think the same; the third, not to 
be elated by the gifts of God, however great they 
may be.’ Such was the humility of Father Bal- 
thasar. - 

1. That ray of Divine grace, which showed him 
so clearly the infinite greatness of God, discovered 
to him at the same time his lowness and nothing- 
ness, for in a soul thus enlightened, the one 
exists not without the other. Let us hear him 
relate his own sentiments on this point. ‘‘ One 
day, on awaking, a thought occurred to me, which 
was quite new, and which gave me great consola- 


tion. This light showed me what a soul is with 
God, and what she is afar from Him. ‘The soul 
without God appeared to me ugly, dark, and per- 
petually changing ; I should say deformity, obscu- 
rity, and inconstancy itself, a handful of ashes in 
a strong wind, the needle of a compass before it 
has found the pole which fixes it; in fact, man 
without God is an idiot, a fool, a criminal, against 
whom God makes war, because he wishes to make 
himself God.’’ We may believe that a man who 
found on awaking, such thoughts as these in his 
mind, was accustomed to entertain them when 
he was awake. What appears surprising at first 
sight, is, that this thought should have caused 
him so much joy and relish; but we cease to 
wonder when we reflect, that God well knows how 
to render sweet and consoling, those thoughts that 
are agreeable to Him. This vision of the defor- 
mity of a soul disfigured by sin, enveloped in the 
darkness of ignorance, tormented by the incon- 
stancy of her desires and projects, agitated, and, 
as it were, scattered like ashes by the winds of 
temptation, uneasy and unhappy, as long as she 
is separated from the power that attracts her, this 
thought, I repeat, is pleasing to God, because it 
humbles man whose abjection honours God, and 
inspires him with the wish to escape from his 
misery, by uniting himself with God. 

To this light, which showed the father his own 
misery, our Lord added another, which discovered 
to him his smallest defects, and made him see 


that they were enough to render him vile in his 
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own eyes; but what struck him most of all, was 
to see, how the gifts of God were tarnished and 
disfigured in him, by being mixed with what was 
his own. Let us hear him give an account of a 
thought, with which he was inspired on this 
subject. 

‘‘On the day after I had besought of God to 
direct my thoughts, words, and actions, purely to 
His glory, I received on awaking, and when yet 
half asleep, a grace that I could not have ima- 
gined, much less asked for. Without any previous 
preparation, I had an interior vision, that our 
spiritual life resembles cloth of gold, which led 
to the following comparison. To spoil this rich 
material, it is quite enough that one coarse thread 
of a different colour be inserted. Well, in like 
manner, to spoil the work of God in us, nothing 
is needed but the mixing our words, thoughts, and 
works, with those which God inspires in us, and 
this is what too often happens. The Holy Ghost 
gives us one thought, and we add to it twelve of 
our own, which stifle it; for one word suggested 
to us by Him, we utter four-and-twenty which 
have not a shadow of utility, and to one work 
which He prescribes, we add two of our own will. 
Hence this beautiful web of our perfection loses 
much of its lustre and value. Let us judge from 
examples taken from material and external things. 
If wild and sour-tasted fruits are mixed with pre- 
serves of good fruits, our palate is disgusted; if 
bitter almonds are mixed with the oil of sweet 
almonds, it becomes unpleasant; and if at dinner, 


dishes made in this way were offered to us, we 
should leave the table disgusted and offended, and 
we should say that such food, though containing 
much that is good, is none the less unpalatable. 
Now, a soul that mixes with the work of God, her 
own thoughts, words, and actions, is a cloth of gold 
spoilt, which cannot in consequence be pleasing 
to Him. Is not this what He wished us to under- 
stand by those words of the prophet Isaias: 
‘ All our justice is as soiled linen before God, He 
turns away His face that He may not behold it.’ ” 
(ch. Ixiv. 6.) 

‘* However, there is something yet more de- 
plorable; the greatest misfortune is, that this 
manner of acting does not humble us, or make us 
blush with confusion before our Lord. How is it 
with artizans of every kind ? if the defects in their 
work are perceived, I do not say by connoisseurs, 
but by ordinary persons, they are covered with 
shame; and we expose, without confusion, the 
spoiled tissue of our life, before the eyes of God. 
He is displeased with us, yet we are joyous and 
tranquil. Have we not reason to say with Jere- 
mias, that we have the bold face of an abandoned 
woman that knows not how to blush? How is it 
that the defects in our work do not humble us, 
when the least good we do, suffices to puff us up, 
though without a shadow of reason ? For, if pride 
does not quite destroy the gold, it discolours it, 
and by mixing with it what is vile and common, 
takes away all its value.” God took delight in 
humbling this great soul; He said to him on 


another occasion: ‘‘‘When will you learn to write 
without erasures ? when will you learn to make 
straight lines, form legible characters, and work 
with dexterity? You are still but a child in 
virtue, and you know not how to do anything in a 
perfect manner.” 

Another time, wishing to make known to him 
his nothingness, and convince. him of his incapa- 
city, notwithstanding his fervent and generous 
desires, He reminded him of these words of the 
apostle: ‘‘ The prize is not for him who desires it, 
and runs to obtain it, but for him to whom God 
gives it in His mercy.” (Rom. ix. 16.) Now, if 
success is a benefit, the weak are as capable as 
the strong of obtaining it; there is, therefore, no 
reason to be proud of the good we may do. Here 
is another lesson which was given him for the 
same end: ‘‘ One day, when I clearly saw my 
complete nothingness, and my soul cried out to 
God, as earth without water, an interior light 
showed me how true it is, that everything good 
in our soul, comes from the sweet hand of God, 
and how just it is, that she should be wholly occu- 
pied in rendering Him thanks. Wishing to 
make me feel my dependence upon Him, and 
teach me to distrust myself, He showed me my 
vain confidence in my own strength, in an aspect 
which filled me with surprise and terror, but this 
interior lesson was not all. As I was then occu- 
pied in giving a mission, this good Master finished 
what He had begun during another, that I had 
given shortly before. In that, He had convinced 


me that I might confide in Him in all things; in 
the last, He proved to me, that I could not, without 
folly, trust in myself, either in point of virtue, or 
even in the learning and talents I might possess. 
It happened, in effect, that during the exhortations, 
I hesitated every moment, failing both in ideas 
and words; then, seeing more plainly than ever 
my incapacity, and the power of grace, I resolved 
to leave myself, and cling closely to God.” 

In order to consummate his perfection in this 
first degree of humility, this good Master made 
him feel a great dread of committing faults, and 
losing the good he possessed. In consequence, 
he watched more carefully than ever over its pre- 
servation, fearing he might never regain it if he 
had the misfortune to lose it. Then, by another 
effect of grace, counting as little what he had 
done, and looking upon himself as a man just 
beginning his course, he tried to: go forward, thus 
verifying the words the Holy Ghost has spoken, of 
the humble man, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus : 
‘When he shall have finished, then shall he 
begin.” ‘*Cum consummaverit homo, tum in- 
cipiet.” (ch. xviii. 6.) Hence the ardent desires 
which he expressed to God, entreating his con- 
version, as if it had yet to be made. Being one 
day in prayer, a doubt whether God willed his 
conversion occurred to his mind; but a compari- 
son that was suggested to him, soon revived all 
his confidence in the Divine Mercy. ‘If,’ said 
he to himself, ‘any one after offending thee, ac- 
knowledged that he had done wrong, wouldst thou 


not be satisfied with him? Yes, certainly. And 
if the consciousness of his fault caused him 
confusion and remorse, induced him to submit to 
any kind of penance, and made him resolve firmly 
not to offend thee again, wouldst thou not be 
still more favourably disposed towards him? 
Without doubt. Andif he could not of himself 
enter into such sentiments, wouldst thou not 
assist him by every means in thy power? ‘There 
is nodoubt of that. And if thou desiredst to gain 
his friendship, and he seemed to wish to obtain 
thine, wouldst thou not willingly extend thy hand 
to him? Most assuredly. Well! thou wouldst 
do all that, who art ill disposed towards the 
guilty, and will not God, who is so good, do the 
same towards thee? Do not insult Him so far as 
to place His mercy below thine; if thou wishest to 
be converted, weep for thy sins, satisfy His justice, 
and recover His favour, not only will He consent, 
but He will help thee most willingly, first, because 
He is good, and then, because He is a father.” 
Thus did this holy Religious reanimate his courage 
and his confidence in God; for true humility is not 
cowardly, it does not cast down the heart, it 
knows not what it is to despair. On the contrary, 
the more diffidence it has in itself, the more its 
confidence in God increases, and when it sees that 
it can do nothing without God, then it hopes for 
all things from Him. 

2. From this first degree of humility, our 
pious Father rose to the second, that is, having 
become contemptible in his own eyes, he sincerely 


desired to be considered such by others. With 
this view, he concealed as far as he could, the 
gifts he had received from God, natural and super- 
natural, for fear they might gain him the esteem 
of men. It was not without repugnance in the 
beginning, for this dissimulation seemed to him to 
be the result of great virtue, and this thought 
alarmed his humility; he contrived, however, to 
remove this fear, by putting to himself this simple 
question: “‘ Did Jesus Christ never hide or dis- 
semble anything ?” From that time he concealed 
more carefully than ever from others, the mercies 
of God in his regard. On this account, we only 
know a very small part of those he received. On 
the contrary, he loved to manifest his natural 
defects, and that did not satisfy him: in order to 
succeed the better in making himself contemptible, 
he went so far as to declare his sins. Thus, for 
instance, when he was rector at Métine, Father 
Gonzalez being come there as visitor, instead of 
making a simple manifestation of conscience to him, 
as is customary in the Society, he made known to 
him all the sins of his life, as if he had been at 
confession. In vain did the Father try to stop 
these humbling disclosures, he could not prevent 
his going to the end, the humble rector saying 
that this declaration might be useful to him. The 
visitor, equally moved and edified, conceived so 
high an opinion of him, that the storms which 
soon burst forth against the holy man, could not 
injure him in his mind ; for he was persuaded, that 
so humble a Religious must be innocent of the 


delusions with which he was reproached. It would 
seem indeed, that God only allowed these accusa- 
tions to satisfy his desire of being despised, and 
the patience with which he bore this unjust perse- 
cution, proved the sincerity of these desires. We 
may say that this was the triumph of his humility. 
Without doubt, it is a glorious thing to hide the 
gifts we have received from God; it is even more 
so to manifest our defects and sins; but to rejoice 
at being despised, as Father Balthasar did, on the 
occasion of which I speak, is heroism ; and such 
acts are very rare, according to Cassian. ‘‘ Alas!” 
said this pious author, ‘how much hypocrisy there 
is, even in humility! for many men speak ill of 
themselves, who would be very sorry that their 
words should be believed; they only wish that 
what they say should be attributed to humility, 
The proof of this is, that when they are depre- 
ciated, they are sad, and lose both peace and 
patience.” However it may be, it is certain that 
Father Balthasar had attained the second degree of 
humility. The following chapters will place this 
truth beyond dispute. 

3. He was not, however, a man to remain 
stationary ; he quickly reached the third degree, 
since the most excellent gifts of God, and the 
highest offices, did not in the least diminish his 
contempt of himself. All his Religious, if he had 
been believed, surpassed him in virtue, and 
covered him with confusion ; he sought to profit 
by the lights of all, without excepting the novices, 
and in effect, he did not disdain to benefit by what 


he called their lessons. Here are some examples. 
One of the novices, in giving an exhortation on 
Whitsun-Eve, cried out with great fervour: 
** Behold the Holy Ghost is coming to us, let us 
go to meet Him bearing His colours; and since 
He is a Spirit, let us receive Him spiritually.” 
This idea pleased Father Balthasar so much that 
during the time of this solemnity, he continually 
repeated it. Another said in a spiritual con- 
ference, speaking of the ideas of his own mind: 
**T blush with confusion when I think that these 
nothings are an obstacle in the way of such 
great things.” These words were according to 
Father Balthasar’s heart; he loved to reflect upon 
them, and though he did it frequently, instead of 
causing weariness, they gave him new pleasure 
each time. 

One of the Fathers related one day in his 
presence, that a child, who was asked why a 
certain nobleman lived in a small village, had 
answered : ‘‘ Because his property is there.”’ The 
holy man, accustomed to turn everything to profit, 
inferred from these words; that since Jesus 
Christ dwelt in the house, He had His possessions 
there. Then carrying on this thought, he found 
without difficulty that His possessions were the 
souls of the inmates, and that this Divine Master 
dwelt in the midst of them, to protect them, and 
watch over their necessities; and lastly he applied 
to this idea in confirmation of it, the words used 
in giving Holy Communion: ‘‘ May the Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ preserve your soul to eternal 


life.” After drawing all he could from this senti- 
ment, he said to the Father whose anecdote had 
given rise to it: ‘‘I have this happiness, that 
every one teaches me, even little children.” 

Those about him, delighted with this humility, 
and seeing the pleasure he felt when it was grati- 
fied, purposely sought for means of gaining this 
end; with this view, some one said to him: ‘“‘I 
have read in St. Thomas, that in the first ages of 
the world, there were no idolators, because the 
remembrance of the Creator was still fresh. It 
seems to me that this reflection may well be 
applied to prayer, which, by renewing the remem- 
brance of the Creator, prevents us from becoming 
inordinately attached to creatures.” This thought 
took such hold of the holy rector’s mind, that he 
appeared stunned; he then asked the speaker to 
show him the passage, that he might meditate 
upon it at leisure. 

As for the honourable offices with which he was 
intrusted, they never inspired him with pride or 
haughtiness ; he conducted himself in all things 
like the other Religious, never taking precedence 
of them, except in humble and abject employments. 
When he was Rector at Villa Garcia, he treated 
the scholastics with a deference that quite con- 
fused them. When he left the house, he insisted 
that his companion should walk on his right hand, 
On reaching Toledo, in the capacity of Provincial, 
his first action was to kneel at the feet of the 
Religious and kiss their hands. We shall, however, 
return later to this subject. 


CHAPTER XL. 


HIS METHOD OF PRAYER BRINGS UPON HIM A SEVERE 
PERSECUTION, WHICH ONLY SERVED TO SHOW MORE 
CLEARLY HIS HEROIC HUMILITY AND PATIENCE. 


Though the humility that continues undimin- 
ished amidst honours and prosperity, is excellent 
and glorious, it is not however thoroughly tried, 
deeply rooted, and truly perfect, until it has passed 
through the crucible of contempt and adversity. 
Then, and then only, can it be proved that the 
just man sincerely despises himself, and wishes to 
be despised by others; for, when these are his 
true sentiments, he rejoices to see himself treated 
as he deserves: a thing which cannot be done by 
a man, who has only the mask of humility. But 
it is not only humility that passes triumphantly 
through such trials, they also bring out many other 
great and solid virtues; thus meekness is mani- 
fested, by keeping down the emotions of anger 
against those who offer injury ; patience.shines forth, 
by moderating the sadness caused by contempt ; 
charity shows itself by pardoning enemies, loving 
them, and speaking of them without sharpness or 
bitterness; confidence in God, by the tranquillity 
with which the cross is borne; and the love of 
Jesus Christ, in the fidelity with which He is 
served through all. This is why, as St. John 


Chrysostom remarks, ‘‘ Almighty God delights in 
the trials of His elect, and permits them to be 
despised and persecuted. Is it not also a great 
honour for them, to be treated like their Divine 
Master, and to show themselves superior to 
prosperity and adversity: is there in fact a more 
certain sign, of fidelity and devotion to their Divine 
Master? ‘Let us show ourselves,” said St. 
Paul, ‘‘to be true ministers of Jesus Christ, by 
patience in tribulations, in poverty, in afflictions, 
in chains and prison, in evil treatment, in the 
attacks made upon us’; fighting. on the right hand 
and on the left, with the arms of justice, showing 
what we are in ignominy and in glory, in good 
report and evil report, being willing to be esteemed 
seducers, when weare sincere.”’ (2' Ep. Cor. vi. 7-8.) 
‘‘Sed in omnibus exhibeamus nos metipsos sicut 
Dei ministros, in multa patientia, in tribulationi- 
bus, in necessitatibus, in angustiis—per arma 
justitis a dextris et a sinistris; per gloriam et 
ignobilitatem, per infamiam.et bonam famam: ut 
seductores et veraces.’” 

Such Father Balthasar showed himself to be, in 
the storm we are going to describe; but we must 
first. speak. of the: dispositions in which it found 
him. | 

When God wishes to send trials, He strikes us 
in what we hold most dear. When He has to 
deal with worldly men, He cuts off honours, tem- 
poral possessions, and the pleasures of life, be- 
cause all their affections are placed therein. With 
regard to learned men, He allows their learning, 


their capacity, and their works to be disparaged. 
As for His saints, as they care little for these things, 
if indeed they can be said to care at all, He 
afflicts them in what concerns their spiritual life, 
in the exercise of virtues. This explains why, in 
order to try Father Balthasar, after afflicting him 
with long and severe aridity, He allowed a terrible 
storm to burst forth, against his method of 
spirituality. When this holy Religious was at 
Salamanca, several persons took it into their 
heads, that he was not at all enlightened, and was 
deceived by the devil. Understanding nothing of 
the sublime kind of prayer with which God 
favoured him, they believed it to be an illusion, and 
wished absolutely to make him change his method. 
The humble Father, docile as he was, could not 
however yield to their wishes, because he was 
certain the Spirit of God was leading him; and 
it is better to obey God than men. He was well 
aware also, how dangerous it is to resist an attrac- 
tion, of which we have certain knowledge. Their 
eagerness in pursuing him, was caused by a 
suspicion, that he despised the method of prayer 
by reasoning, approved by the Saints, recommended 
by their illustrious Father, and practised in the 
Society ; hence, their fear that he might lead the 
novices, and those Fathers who gave him their 
confidence, into new and deceitful paths. If the 
fact had been so, there would have been cause to 
praise the zeal of his persecutors, but it was 
nothing but a fulse presumption on their part ; 
therefore, the war they waged against him was 


unjust. In this I behold nothing new or sur- 
prising: zeal has often produced similar dissen- 
sions in religious orders, and even in the Church, 
without perhaps any sin in these discussions. If 
we wish to be just, we must attribute it to nothing 
but the misery of human nature, which Divine 
Providence permits to follow its course, for ends 
worthy of His wisdom and goodness. These sad 
differences may be explained thus. The subject 
is either some controverted question, when each 
supports his own opinion warmly, under the belief 
that it is the true view, or at least the best, and 
that the interests of God and of souls are mixed 
up with it; or it is some recognized truth, the de- 
fenders of which attack those whom they believe to 
be its opponents, though they are mistaken on this 
point. It is evident that these disputes arise 
from zeal: there may indeed be some impetuosity, 
obstinacy, or anger; but it may also happen that 
in this the contending parties gain real merit. 
Do we not find, in Holy Scripture, similar disputes 
among the angels, in circumstances where the 
will of God was not manifested to them? Daniel 
relates that the angel guardian of the Persians 
resisted the angel of the Hebrews. (Dan. ix. 13.) 
How then can we be astonished to see dissensions 
among men, though they be wise and holy? 
Since they are men, it is easy for them to be 
ignorant of some things, and mistaken regarding 
the opinions of others. 

To return to our subject. The fathers who 
objected to the holy man’s method of prayer, 


thought proper to refer the case to the judgment 
of the Father General, Everard Mercurian. The 
General, who knew little of Father Balthasar, and 
was aware that his accusers were men of note, 
thought it necessary, before he decided, that the 
case should be thoroughly examined; and charged 
the visitor of Spain with this commission. When 
this Father reached the College, of which the 
accused was Rector, it was, I think, Villa Garcia, 
he told Father Balthasar that he wished to see 
his manuscripts, and examine the doctrines they 
contained. The humble Rector fetched them at 
once, and gave them to him, without the least 
remark; and during the whole time he retained 
them, never said a word about this affair. His 
adversaries, less prudent, attacked him in con- 
versation several times during the course of this 
examination; but he heard their arguments with- 
out making any answer, allowing himself to be 
blamed and humbled, with a patience that ought 
to have undeceived them. He did not even deny 
some calumnious accusations, the falsehood of 
which he could have easily proved, having constantly 
before his eyes this certain truth, that there is 
no perfect humility without humiliations, nor 
patience without contradictions. 

But it was not this persecution that led him to 
adopt this excellent doctrine. He had long taught. 
it to others in words and actions. I can mention 
a fact which will prove what I say. Before the 
events of whith I am speaking took place, he said, 
one day, in giving an exhortation tothe Religious; 


‘* You must know, that it is of great consequence 
for him who wishes to become solidly virtuous, 
to profit by circumstances that are painful to 
nature, and that true progress consists in humbling 
oneself, suffering patiently, and keeping silence for 
the love of God, especially when our honour is 
compromised. This is the means,” he added, 
‘fof obtaining great graces from the goodness of 
God.” To confirm this last assertion, and to 
inspire his hearers with generosity, he mentioned 
a circumstance personal to himself. ‘‘ It happened 
to me once,” he said to them, “to allow my 
honour to be imperilled, and from that time God 
has loaded me with His gifts and graces.’ He 
said no more, but I can supply the details. 

In a certain provincial congregation, a serious 
accusation was made against him, which brought 
upon him a reprimand before the whole assembly. 
After the session, a friend of his, who was sure of 
his innocence, earnestly begged him to justify 
himself; shaken by this Father’s authority, he 
had some thoughts of doing it, but, reflecting 
that this proceeding would be a great satisfaction 
to his natural inclinations, he thought it well to 
take the advice of another Father whom he knew 
to be truly spiritual. After hearing the case, 
this Father answered, that by bearing the weight 
of this accusation, he would make a very pleasing 
sacrifice to God: he did not, therefore, defend 
himself, and our Lord recompensed his heroic 
silence so generously, that he could not feel grate- 
ful enough for the wise advice given him, which 


he made his rule of conduct in similar occurrences, 
and especially on the present occasion. 

His sole resource during this tempest, was to 
have recourse to God in prayer and the holy 
Sacrifice; it was not in vain, for he received 
answers and consolations that greatly encouraged 
him. Providence caused him to mark them in 
his journal, no doubt for our edification. The 
following is an extract: ‘‘On the ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost, as I was offering the holy sacrifice 
with a deeply afflicted heart, God gave me four 
interior lights, which greatly consoled me. The 
first made me understand more clearly than ever 
the words of the apostle: (1 Cor. x. 18.) ‘ God is 
faithful, and will not allow you to be tempted 
above your strength; but will make with tempta- 
tion issue, that you may be able to bear it.’ The 
second was this interior speech: ‘If, in a reli- 
gious order like thine, nothing bitter was to be 
found, what wouldst thou have to suffer for Me ?’ 
This made me feel, that if I were such as I ought 
to be, instead of feeling repugnance to the chalice 
offered me, I should ask for something much 
more disagreeable. The third was a voice that 
said to me interiorly: ‘ Offer and receive My 
Body and Blood. It will give thee strength 
to bear thy sorrows.’ The fourth came during 
my thanksgiving. Iheard the same interior voice 
saying to my heart: ‘Be at peace, and let this 
thought comfort thee, that God is a witness of 


thy sorrow, and allows thce to endure it for thy 
good.’ ” 


He did not omit to animate and encourage 
himself, by reasoning on his position, and saying 
to himself: “Thou art much mistaken, if thou 
thinkest thou canst gain heaven, without crosses 
and trials. Heaven is the kingdom of the 
tempted, the afflicted, the despised; how then 
couldst thou dare to take a place, among so many 
brave soldiers and valiant captains, if thou wast 
timid and cowardly in the combat? If God made 
thee judge of thy own cause, wouldst thou decide 
against thyself? Thou wouldst commit this folly 
if thou shouldst lose courage in so precious and 
salutary a trial. When a proprietor has laid out 
much money in cultivating his vineyard, I can 
imagine his grief when a terrible hail storm 
destroys all its fruits ;, but if the hailstones were 
of gold, would his sorrow be reasonable ? would he 
not rather have cause to rejoice at so fortunate 
an accident? Well, the contempt that falls like 
hail on a truly patient. soul is.all gold, and what 
she gains on such an occasion, is worth infinitely 
more than what she loses.” When he spoke of 
the afflictions of the just man, he used to say, 
that the saints in heaven behold him, with an 
earnest desire to see him gain the victory in the 
combat. He added, that Jesus Christ Himself is. 
an attentive spectator of his conduct, desiring to: 
see how he will practise this encouraging recom- 
mendation: ‘‘ Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart.’”’ ‘‘ Let us, then,” he concluded, 
‘*endeavour to repress anger by meekness, and bear 
contempt with humility, that He may not have 


a right to complain, that we-set little value on His 
words and example... Imagine to yourselves what 
would be the thoughts of a superior, if, when he 
was always the first at all the exercises, the others 
remained in their rooms; if he swept the house 
and washed the dishes, and. the rest disdained to 
imitate him. This negligence on the part of 
his inferiors would certainly grieve him. Now, if 
a man, who is nothing, is displeased when his 
example is not followed, haw could Jesus Christ 
be indifferent to-the neglect of those: He has set 
before us ?”” 

Such were the holy reflections made by Father 
Balthasar, to arouse his courage, and he thus 
derived great profit from his troubles. Not 
content with excluding from his heart all anger 
and impatience against those who humbled him, 
he felt only love and gratitude towards them, 
as if he had received from them some great 
benefit. These noble sentiments had long been 
habitual to him. I. will. mention some circum- 
stances previous to the time of which I am now 
speaking.. A. brother who waited upon him, 
having heard his conduct. blamed. by some of the 
Fathers, related it to him: indignantly, saying that 
their judgments were unjust. ‘‘ What are you 
saying ?”’ cried out the holy Rector, interrupting 
him: ‘I respeet these good Fathers, and look 
upon them as far better than myself: they confer 
on me too great a benefit to allow me to refuse 
them my gratitude.” Later on, when he went to 
take possession of a college in which one of the 


Fathers I have mentioned was staying, the same 
brother said: ‘‘I am glad he is there; for you 
may make him repent his conduct.” ‘‘ You are 
mistaken, brother,” answered the humble Rector, 
‘this Father will -be the one I shall most respect 
and consult, in preference to the others.” When 
he had taken possession of his office, recommend- 
ing the minister to take care of all, he desired 
him to be careful that this Father wanted for 
nothing. The minister, who knew the wrong this 
Religious had done the Father Rector, asked him 
why he seemed more interested about him than 
the others. ‘‘ Because I wish to gain his heart,’’ 
replied the good Father, ‘‘and if I am not for- 
tunate enough to suceeed, I shall not love him 
the less.” When some one in the same college 
told him of certain things said against him, in- 
stead of being offended, he smiled, and gave signs 
of great joy. The Religious, surprised, asked him 
the reason. ‘‘It is,’”’ said the Father, ‘‘ because I 
thought God had forgotten me; but I see full 
well He has not, from what you tell me. It 
would seem that He even loves me more, as He 
treats me as one of His friends.” On another 
occasion, when several Fathers of high considera- 
tion had made a serious complaint against him, 
he answered the pérson who informed him of it: 
‘As this is the case, I shall recommend them 
every day specially to God in the holy sacrifice.” 
He did so in effect; thus fulfilling to the letter 
the injunction of our Divine Master: “ Pray for 
them that persecute and calumniate you, that you 


may be the children of your Father: Who is in 
heaven.” (Matt. v. 44.) By this means he ac- 
quired so great a command over himself, that no 
painful event could disturb the peace of his soul. 

This also explains the force and efficacy of his 
exhortations, when he spoke of humiliations and 
insults, encouraging his hearers to bear them, not 
only with patience, but with joy. It would have 
been difficult to be insensible to a recommenda- 
tion, made by a man, who strengthened it by so 
bright an example. I will only mention one 
more fact, which is too interesting to be omitted. 
When he left Salamanca, to take possession of 
the college at Villa Garcia, he travelled on foot 
with several Fathers and a brother. A poor man 
who joined them having noticed the deference 
shown him by these other Fathers, wished to 
know who he was, and asked the brother with whom 
he was walking a little behind: ‘‘ Who is this 
Father Superior?” ‘* Father Balthasar Alvarez,” 
answered the brother. ‘‘I suppose,” said the 
traveller, ‘‘that he is the Rector of the college at 
Salamanca.” ‘‘ He was,” said the brother, “ but 
he is so no longer; he is going in the same capa- 
city to Villa Garcia.” ‘‘O!” said the man, sur- 
prised, ‘‘as he is sent from so large a town toa 
village, it would seem that he has not gained 
much honour.’ He meant that this exchange 
could be nothing but a banishment; hence he 
concluded that the Father must have done some- 
thing foolish. He made this remark so loud, 
that the Father heard it. He felt great: joy, and 


said to his companions: “‘ See now, this #8 what 
we may call meat without bones.’ This was his 
usual designation for humiliations without cause. 
It must be confessed that this kind of meat-was 
never wanting to him, for all those which hap- 
pened to him were inflicted, not only without 
reason, but for causes so holy that they should 
rather have gained him glory: this was his con- 
solation, and it was so much the more pure, be- 
cause he knew that his persecutors, led on by 
zeal, and excused by ignorance, humbled -him 
without.offending God. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CAUSES OF THIS STORM—-THE PRAYER OF SILENCE 
AND QUIET IS PLACED ON TRIAL——-FATHER BAL- 
THASAR DEFENDS IT—RESULT OF THIS ‘DISPUTE. 


Such is the malice of the enemy of our salva- 
tion, that, the better to deceive us, he sometimes 
transforms himself into an angel of light, and 
makes use of the gifts of God to tempt us, that 
they may become hurtful; and such also is our 
misery, that we are often deceived by his cun- 
ning; but in the same manner as he manifests 
his spite, by endeavouring to injure us by what is 
good, so God shows forth His power and good- 
ness, by turning to our salvation the artifices he 
employs to make us lose our souls. This good 


Master allows some indiscreet persons, led by a 
zeal that is not according to knowledge, to make 
a bad use of the frequentation of the sacraments, 
of prayer, and even of contemplation. We may, 
however, be assured that He intends thereby to 
work some great good, either to these mistaken 
persons, or to others who profit by their example. 
Sometimes, to try the patience and humility of a 
director, He allows his disciples to stray from 
the right path; for we know well that in the 
opinion of men, their disgrace falls on him who 
guided them, as if he approved their excesses or 
their ignorance. This was precisely what hap- 
pened to Father Balthasar. Among his nume- 
rous disciples, a few were to be found who, without 
his knowledge, or in opposition to his teaching, 
did and said very unwise things regarding prayer. 
The result was, that men of learning and note, 
shocked at these errors, entertained suspicions 
concerning the doctrine of their master on this 
subject. 

These suspicions were increased by the impru- 
dence of some ignorant persons, who went so 
far as to depreciate prayer made through the un- 
derstanding, pious affections and colloquies: say- 
ing that this method is good for children, as long 
as they are not able to fly with their own wings. 
*" As for men,” said they, ‘“‘ who have made some 
progress in prayer, they do much better to follow 
their attraction, their course is much more free. 
Is it not folly to wish to give rules to the Spirit 
of God? To Him it belongs to breathe where 


He will, and as He will, and those whom He 
guides, have nothing to do but abandon them- 
selves to His inspirations with perfect liberty.” 
Nothing was more contrary to Father Balthasayr’s 
teaching. He had explained his ideas more than 
a hundred times in his public discourses, and 
besides, his own conduct gave a denial to this 
monstrous error. He confined himself for six- 
teen years to the method recommended by St. 
Ignatius, and’ attributed to this the gift of con- 
templation he afterwards received. And at the 
very time we are speaking of, whenever extraordi- 
nary graces failed him, he had recourse to medita- 
tion as a refuge. His adversaries could and 
should have known this: but God, who wished 
to try this holy man and humble him, caused 
them to forget it, and to neglect to question him 
on the matter. As the rumour of which I speak 
went on increasing, his immediate superiors or- 
dered him to give an account of his doctrine 
regarding prayer to the Father General, who had 
already heard of this affair. The humble reli- 
gious, always prompt in obedience, went at once 
to the country house, where he wrote the following 
treatise, in reply to seven difficulties proposed to 
him by his superiors, regarding the prayer of 
quiet and silence. 


FIRST DIFFICULTY. 


It is objected to me, that in this kind of prayer, 
in which the soul neither reasons or meditates, she 


loses time, which might be usefully employed in 
practising virtues. 

I answer, that in this kind of prayer, the soul, 
far from being idle, does on the contrary, great 
things; this was the opinion of St. Bernard, 
when he said that the prayer of repose is that 
which the Psalmist pointed out when he said: 
‘Rest and see how sweet is the Lord.” Thus 
thought St. Augustin also, as his words prove: 
‘The charity of truth seeks holy repose.” (City 
of God, 19.) It is also clear from the acts elicited 
by the soul in this exercise, that she is anything 
but idle. True it is that the understanding 
ceases to reason on particular mysteries, but the 
will does not remain inactive; she continues to 
produce affections in the presence of God, Whom 
she contemplates with the eyes of faith, adoring 
Him, admiring the perfections He manifests to 
her, rendering Him thanks, and delighting to see 
herself in presence of His Majesty. Sometimes 
she offers Him herself, her will, all that she is, 
and all that she possesses. Then she begs Him 
to give her Himself, and afterwards His favours, 
not to rest in them, but to make use of them as 
means to raise herself up to Him. At other 
times, she discloses her heart to Him in a few 
words, or even without words, for, as soon as a 
poor man presents himself before God, He knows 
his misery, and this misery speaks for him. The 
soul, then, in laying her wants before God, waits 
for the effusion of His mercy, but with entire 
resignation’ to His will, for she knows well that 


she is unworthy of His benefits. Sometimes also 
she acts according to the different affections or 
lights, communicated to her by the Holy Ghost, 
the great Master of souls, then union takes place, 
which it suffices to mention here. 


SECOND DIFFICULTY. 


It would seem that he who abstains from medi- 
tating, in the expectation that God will speak to 
him or favour him with some inspiration, is guilty 
of the sin which is called tempting God. I 
answer, that beginners would indeed tempt God 
if they attempted to pray by affections alone, 
laying aside all reasoning, unless by a special inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, because this method is 
the perfection of that exercise. But if we speak 
of men who have meditated for a length of time, 
and only enter into this repose on the invitation 
of a heavenly light, it is not true to say that they 
tempt God. ‘No, it is not tempting God to ab- 
stain from reasoning on particular truths relating 
to His perfections, or to our reformation, when we 
have done it sufficiently in the time past. Each 
exercise has its time, and each part of an exercise ; 
thus, in meditation, the petitions and thanksgiv- 
ing are not made until the end. Then, since it is 
God who calls certain souls to the prayer of quiet, 
it is no doubt pleasing to Him, that they employ 
themselves then, not in desiring or expecting 
revelations, but in contemplating His perfections, 
and producing affections in His holy presence. 


The illusion would be, to enter into this prayer 
of one’s own accord, without disposition or prepa- 
ration. In that there would be a real tempting 
of God, and without any benefit, for the time 
would be sure to be spent uselessly. Besides, this 
illusion would not be:lasting ; pride would not be 
long in showing itself, or else an occupation which 
caused only disgust and weariness would be soon 
given up. 


THIRD DIFFICULTY. 


Is there no danger here, of taking for a call 
from God, the wish for consolations excited by self- 
love ? 

I answer, that it is easy to judge, by the effects, 
if this vocation comes from God, according to-this 
rule of the Gospel: ‘‘ The tree is known by .its 
fruits.” When this method of prayer is inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, it unites the heart to God, 
softens it, makes it submissive to the Divine will, 
and urges it to give to God whatever He asks of 
it, so that it willingly sacrifices for Him honours, 
conveniences, delights; understanding clearly that 
the happiness of having God for-a friend, cannot 
be purchased at too dear a rate. It also feels, 
that when we refuse nothing to God, He is in 
some sort bound to grant all our requests, to give 
us all the graces we need. This prayer also in- 
clines the soul to do all she can, to conform her- 
self to Jesus Christ, her model, especially by des- 
pising herself, and sacrificing in all things her 


will to the holy will of God. Whoever then ex- 
periences these, and similar effects, in this kind of 
prayer, may regard it as certain, that he has not 
entered into- it of his own: accord, but by the 
impulse of the Spirit of God. 


FOURTH DIFFICULTY. 


It is remarked that those who walk in this way 
are proud, without perhaps being aware of it, and 
prefer themselves before those: who follow the 
ordinary method of prayer; hence it follows, that 
they adhere strongly to it, and will not submit to 
the judgment of superiors and directors, when 
they think fit to make them change their plan. 

I answer, that when persons go astray in this 
manner, their method of prayer is not in fault, 
but their own imperfection, which it is well to 
reprove and correct. If the prayer of‘ quiet were 
to be condemned’ for these abuses, meditation 
might be blamed for the same reason; for those 
who make use of the understanding are subject to 
the same defects, and sometimes even to greater. 
Is there anything, in fact, which inclines so much 
to vanity, as the penetration of the intellect and 
the power of carrying on an argument? Ah! if 
we were obliged to condemn all that is abused by 
men, I do not know. what we-could approve or 
permit. There would be nothing for it, but to 
give up prayer, frequentation of the sacraments, 
study, and the exercise of the sacred ministry. 
Who does not see that this is absurdity? I may 


say as much of the right, which seems to be given 
to superiors and directors, to forbid this kind of 
prayer of which we speak, to those who practise 
it; for they could not disobey them without fault, 
nor obey them, if it be in their power, without 
disobeying God, Whom I suppose to be their 
guide in this path. I do not deny the right of 
superiors and directors to try their subjects thus ; 
but I deny that they can, with a safe conscience, 
seriously forbid this method of prayer. Their duty, 
on the contrary, is to direct souls in the way in 
which God leads them, and by which they ad- 
vance, when this way is a path that the saints 
have followed, and still follow in our day. As for 
persons who practise the prayer of quiet, without 
opposition from their superiors, it is evident that 
they may follow this method with all security, 
and prefer their judgment, in what regards them- 
selves, to that of men who have no experience in 
it. How could there be any harm in this ? 
Would a lawyer consult a man who had not 
studied law? Would an astronomer submit hig 
judgment to that of a man who has not cultivated 
this science? Perhaps humility may be objected 
tome, but in vain; humility is not opposed to the 
knowledge a soul has of the graces God has grant- 
ed her. ‘‘ We have received the Spirit of God,” 
said the apostle, ‘‘that we may know what are the 
gifts God has granted us.” (1 Ep. Cor. ii. 12.) 


FIFTH’ DIFFICULTY.. 


We meet with souls that give themselves up so 
completely to this: kind of prayer, that they are 
pearcely ever, so to speak, out of an extasy, and 
neglect the-duties of their state; taken up with 
the delights: they enjoy in union, they neglect 
the practice of charity and obedienee; do nothing 
to acquire true mortification and solid virtues, 
satisfied with passing for spiritual persons, without 
being really so. Do not speak to them of assist- 
ing their neighbour and labouring for the salva- 
tion of souls. For this,;.it-would be necessary to 
renounce the delights they enjoy in contemplation. 
The sacrifice would be: too great; and besides, 
God does-not: allow it.. After all, such Religious 
are of no use to any one but themselves, they 
leave their neighbour without help; or they do not 
know how to assist him; for, as they cannot 
reason in prayer, they draw from. it no truth that 
they can propose to others. To complete their 
illusion, they weaken their bodily strength, and 
render themselves incapable of discharging the 
obligations: of their office.. 

Answer.—I do not deny that these defects pro- 
ceed. from the kind. of prayer-we are now discuss- 
ing; but they are caused by the imprudence and 
indiscretion of those who practise it: hence, I 
conclude, that. they should be admonished and 
corrected. It is. indeed certain that they are 
under an illusion, if,. satisfied. with their spiritual 


repose, they neglect mortification and the acquisi- 
tion of solid virtues ; it is also beyond doubt, that 
they ought to relinquish contemplation to fulfil 
the duties of their office, or assist the wants of 
their neighbour; it is also most true that they 
ought to take care of their bodily strength, but 
when they have satisfied charity and obedience, 
why should they not devote themselves to con- 
templation, avoiding the danger of injuring their 
health, which, after all, has more to fear from 
reasoning than from repose? If it be not so, tell 
me how the Saints, who. practised this kind of 
prayer, were able to prolong it for almost entire 
days? This has never been done, and never 
could be done by those who: give themselves to 
meditation. If in the prayer of quiet, fewer 
truths are represented in detail, more virtue is 
acquired, which is more pleasing to God, and no 
less useful to souls.. Study may also supply for 
the knowledge of truths, of which they may stand 
in need, and the fervour gained in contemplation 
helps to propose them in. a more moving and 
persuasive: manner. 


SIXTH DIFFICULTY.- 


It is to be feared, not. to say,. to: be: believed, 
that men, thus absorbed in contemplation, forget 
the Saints, neglect vocal prayer, and are indifferent 
to the necessities of the Church and of individuals. 

I answer, that contemplatives, far from neglect- 
ing these holy practices, esteem them more than 


others, because they are the means by which they 
have acquired the blessings they enjoy in repose. 
Ordinary souls, it is true, spend more time in 
vocal prayer, because their directors require it, 
seeing them less capable of mental prayer; but it 
must not be forgotten, that the chief end of prayer 
is to inflame devotion, which is much more easily 
done by mental prayer, and especially by the kind 
now attacked. This was the opinion of St. Thomas 
of Aquin, when he said that “‘ vocal prayer, when 
not of precept, should be interrupted as soon as 
the soul feels herself strongly moved.” What 
is the use of insisting on the means, when the 
end is obtained, and we have nothing to do but 
to enjoy its delights? This explains why souls 
that have grown old in prayer, make less use of 
vocal prayer than beginners, and than they them- 
selves did at first. It is not that they disdain it, 
or esteem it less; but that prayer having rendered 
them more spiritual, they have no great need of 
external assistance to enkindle their affections. 
Thus, we read in the life of St. Ignatius, that, in 
reciting his office, he was stopped, in spite of 
himself, by the divine consolations his fervour 
brought upon him. This went so far that the 
Pope, solicited by his companions, dispensed him 
from it; otherwise he would have had to give up 
all his works, for the day scarcely sufficed to him 
for the fulfilment of this single obligation. He 
therefore discontinued vocal prayer, but not mental; 
which, however, he knew how to interrupt, when 
necessary, to fulfil these duties. It is unjust to 


accuse contemplatives of asking nothing for the 
Church, or for any one. The very act of their 
prayer is a more efficacious request, than any 
formal petition; for the more pleasing a work is 
to God, the more is it impetratory. Who would 
venture to’ deny that a prayer, which is an act of 
love, appeals most powerfully to the liberality of 
God? That is enough; for He knows perfectly 
well the wishes of the person that contemplates 
Him, and the wants of those whom He wishes to 
relieve. Hé perceives clearly his own necessities, 
but does not speak of them to God, because he 
is wholly occupied with the wish to please Him. 
Though this man makes no express request, this 
good Master grants whatever he would ask Him; 
otherwise we might say that He is less liberal 
than earthly nvasters: Where is the rich man, 
who possesses a devoted and diligent servant, and 
who does not make it a duty to relieve his wants 
without waiting for him to explain them’? Besides, 
the contemplative is not always in contemplation ; 
when he is obliged to follow the ordinary course, 
there is nothing to prevent his forming petitions 
like others, but he is right not to occupy himself 
with them, when God prevents him' with the bless- 
ings of His sweetness. All masters agree, that 
the soul should then be wholly absorbed in the 
visit of her God, without thinking of anything 
else, however good; and the reason they give for 
this is, that this is what God requires at the 
present moment; and that in regard of perfection, 


it is a real illusion to occupy ourselves with one 
thing, when God is inspiring us with another. 


SEVENTH DIFFICULTY. 


It cannot at any rate be denied, that this method 
of prayer leads us away from the method prescribed 
by St. Ignatius, and followed by all his children. 
Now this singularity is anything but suited to 
community life. 

It is easy to answer this last objection. There 
is mo opposition, I think, between the means and 
the end, between the effect and the cause; now 
the prayer prescribed by St. Ignatius is the means, 
and contemplation isthe end. Meditation operates 
as a cause, and repose follows as an effect. Thus, 
as long as the Holy Ghost does not move the 
soul, by a special inspiration, to the kind of prayer 
in question, she should adhere to the ordinary 
method: but when the toil of meditation brings 
the repose of contemplation, what necessity is 
there for continuing to labour? A traveller does 
not walk for the sake of walking; he walks to 
arrive at his journey’s end, and then to rest. 
The doctrine of St. Ignatius is objected against 
me, and I will oppose his example to the ideas 
of my opponents; for it is said in his life, that 
after seeking in meditation, he ended by enjoying 
in contemplation what he had found; and in a 
state, rather passive than active, he tasted the 
sweets of repose, like a traveller who has reached 
his journey’s end. I do not dispute that the 


common method ‘should be prescribed to all 
beginners; but if God, by a special favour, intro- 
duces any one into the prayer of quiet, instead 
of being withdrawn from it, that person should 
be assisted to continue in it. I say the same 
of those, who, after applying for many years 
to meditation, have attained this kind of prayer, 
aS precious as it ig extraordinary ; and I add, that 
when a director meets with souls, that have not 
yet entered into this repose, but show themselves 
disposed for it, he will do well to advise them not 
to give up meditation, but to diminish by little 
and little the exercise of the understanding, to 
give more time to the affections, in order to 
correspond with grace which is urging them. Is 
not this what St. Ignatius teaches, in his additions, 
when he says, that as soon as we find in one 
point the devotion we are in search of, we must 
remain there as long as the feeling continues, 
without being anxious to pass on? Why should 
not the same advice be given to those, who through 
weakness of mind or weariness of head, cannot 
spend much time in reasoning? Now, I maintain, 
that this is not introducing division into com- 
munity life, for it is merely progress in the kind 
of prayer common to all; and this is the gradation 
usually followed in this exercise. Beginners, who 
devote more time to reasoning, nevertheless pro- 
duce some affections; those who are advancing 
without giving up reasoning, give moro to the 
affections: and the perfect, for the most part, 
spend the wliole time in a loving repose. ‘I'his 


seems singular, because it rarely occurs; but do 
we not know that perfect souls are always the 
fewest in number? There is, therefore, no cause 
for surprise that some walk in this special way ; 
for they are souls that God wishes to enrich with 
His precious gifts, and He does not do this in 
regard of souls that are satisfied to walk in the 
ordinary path. 

This is the substance of what Father Balthasar 
wrote, and he concluded it by these lines, addressed 
to the Father Visitor: ‘“‘I entreat your reverence, 
by the love you bear to God and your desire to 
please Him, to read this exposition of my teaching 
regarding the prayer of quiet, to examine it 
severely, and to make known to me, and to the 
other Fathers of the province, what we must 
believe and reject in this matter, that we may be 
able to guide those chosen souls who may address 
themselves to us in the way of truth. I am 
waiting for your judgment as that of God, and the 
expression of His holy will.” The result of this 
trial was favourable to the humble Religious ; and 
it could scarcely be otherwise, for God delights in 
defending those who bear crosses patiently and in 
silence, abandoning to His goodness the care of 
their interests. This good Master enlightened 
the minds of his superiors so that they recognized 
his innocence, not only from the force of his 
arguments, but still more from the edifying 
humility, of which he had given proof during the 
whole of this affair. There is not, in fact, a better 
proof in favour of an accused man, than his humble 


and silent patience, for nothing but a good con- 
Science can give this strength of soul, this con- 
fidence in God, this imperturbable tranquillity. 
The Father Visitor, struck with the submission 
with which the pious Rector had given up his 
manuscripts, and the moderation he had shown 
in his defence, did not conceal his admiration, 
and said he had never met with anything so 
edifying in the course of his visits. As for the 
Father General, though he thought it necessary 
to modify the application of this doctrine, as we 
shall see in the following chapter, he conceived 
so high an esteem for Father Balthasar, that he 
very soon confided to him two offices equally 
important and honourable. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ADVANTAGES AND SECURITY OF THE METHOD OF 
PRAYER, WHICH IS COMPOSED OF REASONING, 
AFFECTIONS, AND COLLOQUIES. 


It would be an abuse of what we have just said, 
regarding the prayer of quiet, were we to conceive 
a lower opinion of the ordinary kind, and give it 
up by no authority but our own. For this reason 
I think it useful to give here the reasons, which 
should induce my readers to walk in this path, 
by way of reasoning, pious affections, petitions and 
colloquies.’ If the importance of the subject be 


considered, I shall be excused, I am sure, for the 
length of the explanation I am going to give. 
Mental prayer is an operation of the intellect 
enlightened by faith, The end of this operation 
is to attain that sublime knowledge, of which 
Jesus Christ has said, ‘‘ This is eternal life, that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.’ ‘‘ Hac 
est vita eterna, ut cognoscant te, solum Deum 
verum, et quem misisti Jesum Christum.”’ (St. 
John xvii. 3.) The means of acquiring perfectly this 
double knowledge, can be only perfect contempla- 
tion, in which God and Jesus Christ manifest 
themselves, as clearly as is possible, to faith ; but 
all are not capable of it, and though God some- 
times grants this favour to souls that have done 
nothing to merit it, nevertheless it would be tempt- 
ing Him to ask or hope such a favour, without 
endeavouring to possess the necessary dispositions 
to obtain it. These dispositions, as St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, and St. Thomas tell us, are medita- 
tion, prayer, and spiritual reading. This is easily 
understood; for by reading Holy Scripture, we 
learn what eternal life is; and the works of the 
Saints are only commentaries on these sacred 
books. By meditating on the divine mysteries, 
and penetrating as far as possible into their 
depths, and passing from one to another, we come 
to understand them better, and the lights obtained 
from heaven by prayer, place these holy truths 
in the clearest light possible out of contemplation. 
Every Christian then who wishes to become a 


contemplative, must employ these three means; 
otherwise he will lose his time in rash and 
arrogant desires. But this is not all; to the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, the spiritual 
man must add the knowledge of himself, of his 
miseries, his sins, and their grievousness; but 
though nothing is so near him as himself, he will 
not gain this knowledge, except by penetrating 
into his nothingness by meditation, seeing clearly 
his dangers, calculating his losses, and counting 
up his debts towards the Divine Majesty. It is 
also necessary, that he extend his reasoning to 
his four last ends, that he consider what will 
happen to him at death, at the particular and 
general judgment; that he go down to hell and 
purgatory to see what passes there; that he 
ascend to heaven to contemplate the glory and 
happiness of the Saints. Self-knowledge depends 
on all these truths; without the labour of medita- 
tion, we do not understand them sufficiently, at 
least in an ordinary way. And do not say, that 
for this it is enough to ask light of God. This 
was the favourite prayer of St. Augustine: “‘ Lord, 
grant me grace to know Thee, and to know my- 
self.’ ‘‘Domine, noverim Te, et noverim me.” But 
did he confine himself to this petition? No, 
certainly. He employed for the attaining of this 
knowledge, meditations, which he has left for those 
whose incapacity requires to be assisted in this 
research. And the exercise of the intellect alone 
is not sufficient to attain it; prayer must dispose 
the will to elicit acts of the love of God, of sorrow 


for sin, resignation to the decrees of Heaven and 
others. Without doubt, God, Who is all-powerful, 
could easily move our will by the force of His 
inspirations, and make it produce acts pleasing to 
Him; but according to the ordinary rule, He 
wishes meditation to arouse in us these affectionate 
emotions; therefore, he who is content with 
placing himself before God, leaving it to Him 
to move his will as He pleases, will generally be 
disappointed in his hopes; not only will he be 
destitute of every feeling of devotion, but he will 
be thoroughly dry and distracted, and will lose 
his time in complete idleness. This is easily 
understood; for as it is necessary to heap up wood, 
to arrange it, and tq blow upon the coals to en- 
kindle the fire, and make it burn, so is it necessary 
to make a collection of truths by reading; to 
arrange them methodically by meditation, and to 
blow the furnace of holy desires, that the fire of 
divine love, of contrition, and of other virtues may 
be enkindled. This made St. Basil say, that the 
ardent, firm, and constant desire of pleasing God, 
is excited by meditation, and the consideration of 
God’s perfections, and of the benefits we have 
received from Him. 

We will add, that to pray is to confer with God, 
regarding the important affair of our salvation. 
Though the Holy Ghost teaches us to ask with 
unspeakable groanings, though the tongue of our 
souls, as St. Bernard says, is nothing but devotion 
which is a gift of God, we must have recourse to 
meditation, in the ordinary way at least, to obtain 


both the one and the other. Yes; there it ig 
that devotion is found, that the soul learns to 
pray, to discern the graces that she ought par- 
ticularly to ask for, to perceive the reasons most 
likely to move the heart of God, and to choose 
the offerings that will be most pleasing to Him. 
All this proceeds naturally from the mystery 
which occupies us, and the reasoning we form 
upon it. Hence, it may be inferred, that it is 
well to make meditation precede vocal prayer, if 
we wish it to be very devout and attentive, and to 
produce abundant fruits. 

But the advantages of mental prayer do not 
end here. Another of its effects, no less important, 
is the reformation of our lives by the’ mortification 
of our passions and vices, and the exercise of 
virtues: a precious labour which leads to repose ; 
for it disposes the soul for perfect contemplation 
when reasoning is at an end. Such is the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘‘ Meditation,” says 
this holy doctor, ‘‘leads to the exercise of the 
moral virtues ; by these, in their turn, the passions 
are moderated, and thus the soul is disposed for 
perfect contemplation.”’ Cardinal Cajetan, one of 
his commentators, has given an explanation of 
these words which merits to be quoted; these are 
his words: ‘‘If directors wish to procure great 
spiritual advantages for their disciples, and lead 
them to contemplation, let them carefully train 
them in the practices of the active life. To attain 
this sublime repose, it is first of all necessary, 
that the ‘soul should aim at overcoming her 


passions, by the habits of humility, liberality, 
meekness, patience, &c. This truth is too little 
known. This is the reason why we meet with so 
many spiritual men, who leap rather than walk 
in the ways of God, and find themselves, after a 
long exercise of contemplation, as full of defects 
as novices, and devoid of virtues ; hence, it would 
seem that their life has been neither really active, 
nor really contemplative. In reality they have 
done nothing, and their edifice, built on moving 
sand, cannot fail to fall to ruins.” I need not 
continue these quotations. Jt is enough to say 
that this is the doctrine of all spiritual masters. 
It is then a general rule, that all should proceed 
by the use of meditation in the reformation of 
their vices, and the acquisition of virtues: hence 
it follows, that they who enter into the repose of 
contemplation without having laid this foundation, 
and without a special movement of grace, are 
in a complete illusion; and their prayer should 
not be called a prayer of repose, but of idleness. 
As for the results, I cannot compare them to 
anything better than what happens to a bird, that 
leaves its nest too soon. Not being strong enough 
to fly, it cannot support itself in the air or regain 
the nest; it falls to the ground and is killed. To 
speak plainly, men of this kind, not being able 
either to meditate, or to keep themselves in the 
presence of God, only drag themselves in the dust 
of earthly thoughts. That is so true, that true 
contemplatives themselves, cannot without impru- 
dence, wholly abandon the exercise of meditation ; 


for the movement of God, which raises them to 
repose, is not always felt, and then they must 
return to ordinary prayer, like vessels, which must 
be moved by means of oars, when the wind falls 
that filled their sails. 

Besides, is it not fitting that all spiritual men 
should conform to the spirit of the Church in the 
festivals she celebrates? But how can they do 
so, if they have lost the habit of meditating on 
similar subjects? They will have no light and 
no sentiment of devotion, and if they are required 
to speak of these festivals, they will do it in a 
cold and feeble manner; for to move others, we 
must first be moved ourselves, which is the result 
not of study, but of devout meditation. All then 
should be ready to meditate on these pious 
subjects in the ordinary way, if contemplative 
light should fail on such occasions. 

Those who walk in this path cannot be too 
strongly urged to the acquisition of solid virtues, 
in order to keep their ground against inconstancy, 
and to be able to stand firm against the storms 
of temptation. Those who rely only upon the 
affections, tenderness, and sweetness of prayer 
show little firmness in trials; because these 
graces are transitory, and soon pass away. For 
this reason St. Bernard said to Pope Eugenius, 
**Do not make too much account of the consola- 
tions that you experience, and above all, do not 
rely upon them; for sensible devotion does not 
last long, and is often replaced by the contrary.” 
What I call-solid virtue, is that which is supported 


by strong reasons that convince the understanding, 
and by whose light illusions are discovered, from 
whatever cause they proceed. These reasons and 
these lights may be found, it is true, in contem- 
plation when God calls us to it; but it is certain 
that, according to ordinary rules, they are only 
obtained by profound meditations on the mysteries 
of faith. © 

Those who seek perfect virtues in ordinary, or 
extraordinary prayer, should carefully detach them- 
selves from their own ideas and judgment,—and 
never prescribe to God the time of His visits and 
the rule of His mercy. It would be unsafe to 
say: ‘“‘Such a person has long been preparing 
her soul; she has then received such an extra- 
ordinary favour, she has attained such a degree of 
virtue, she has reached such a point in contempla- 
tive prayer.” On this account, Cassian is blamed 
for promising perfect chastity to those who should 
follow his counsels for a given time. Heavenly 
gifts and progress in virtue depend much less on 
our skill, our efforts, and our time, than on God’s 
good pleasure; because it belongs to grace and 
to a special providence to distribute these favours 
to whom He wills, when He wills, and as He 
wills. I cannot therefore repeat too often to be- 
ginners, that it is of great consequence that they 
should follow the beaten path, and correspond 
with fervour to ordinary direction, and ordinary 
graces, removing obstacles, and using the means 
prescribed. This is their work; as for entrance 
«nto extraordinary ways and progress in them, 


let them not trouble themselves about it, it belongs 
to God; to Him alone belongs the right of saying 
to His servants: ‘‘Friend, go up higher.” ‘‘ Amice, 
ascende superius.” 

Let us then draw this conclusion from what has 
been said; that all who aim at perfection, whether 
they be priests, religious, or laymen, should begin 
and continue their course by the way of medita- 
tion, until God, by a special vocation, raise them 
to a higher degree of prayer; but as soon as this 
vocation is certain, it must be faithfully followed. 
To wish to ascend to contemplation without being 
drawn to it, and to resist the attraction when 
God gives it, are two extremes, between which 
truth and virtue are found. If we fear to be 
deceived by taking an illusion for an attraction, 
which danger exists, let us then consult an en- 
lightened director, and follow his advice. This con- 
sultation should be made even in ordinary prayer, 
for there is great variety in this path. From 
some the Holy Ghost requires meditation on 
terrifying subjects; from others, meditation on 
the mysteries of our Saviour’s life; and of these, 
some are drawn to meditate His Passion, others 
His holy infancy. Some have a greater liking for 
His hidden life, others for His public life. Others 
again derive much profit from meditating on the 
divine benefits. Experience proves, that subjects 
which correspond with our attraction, occupy the 
mind more fully, and act more powerfully on the 
heart. Directors should then be very careful to 
conduct each one in his own little way, because 


their whole ministry consists in making souls 
follow the paths traced by our Lord’s will. ‘We 
are only the assistants of God,” said the Apostle. 
** Dei adjutores sumus.” As for souls that have no 
special attraction, they must be made to follow 
general rules, directing their efforts and industry 
towards the ends of prayer that we have named ; 
namely, the knowledge of God, of Jesus Christ, 
and of themselves ; the reformation of their defects, 
the victory over their passions, and the exercise 
of virtues. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


The doctrine I have just laid down, is the same 
that is taught in the Book of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, a book most highly approved by 
Sovereign Pontiffs, in consequence of the wonder- 
ful fruits it has produced from the very first. Why 
is it so little known in our days, and why do direc- 
tors make so little use of it? In this admirable 
book, everything is to be found that it is useful to 
know regarding the beginning, progress, and con- 
summation of prayer; both in regard of grace 
which prevents and excites us, and of the care and 
industry we should employ to co-operate with it. 
Here we learn the preparation that should be 
made for this holy exercise, the mysteries to be 


meditated upon, the rules that should be followed 
in reasoning, which are necessary for penetrating 
into them, the affections to be drawn from them, 
the colloquies we should hold with God, the fruit 
we should derive, and the progress at which we 
should aim; in a word, the road that is to be 
followed to attain the highest contemplation. 

As a finish to what I have said on this subject, 
I have only to give a few reasons, calculated to in- 
spire my readers with a wish to practise the 
method of prayer, laid down in this valuable 
book. I will briefly point them out. 

Ist. To these precious exercises the com- 
panions of St. Ignatius, and the saint himself 
owed their eminent sanctity. Since that time, 
how many illustrious servants of God have 
derived their eminent virtues from the same 
source. 

Qnd. We know from trustworthy authority, that 
these Exercises were revealed by God Himself to 
their author, not for himself alone, but to furnish 
all who should make use of them, with most 
powerful weapons against the enemy of souls. 
What fruits of salvation have they not produced in 
all states and conditions! If I do not undertake 
to detail them, it is because they are innumerable. 

3rd. I may here mention a special revelation, 
supported by the authority of him whose life I am 
writing. Let us hear Lim relate this interesting 
anecdote. 

“‘ Among the many souls, gifted with sublime 
prayer that I have met with in the course of my 


life, there was one to whom Jesus Christ, and 
His Blessed Mother, granted extraordinary fa- 
vours. I only knew them from herself: but I 
have confidence in her testimony, and I may say, 
that I am as certain of her sincerity, as it is 
possible to be in such cases. She related to me 
the following fact. Having heard that I was 
going to make my annual retreat, she also resolved 
to make one in her house, as well as she could. 
One morning, during her prayer, she saw, with 
the eyes of her soul, a moést’ majestic angel, who 
drew near her and said: ‘I am the Archangel 
Gabriel. The Queen of Heaven has sent me to 
salute you, and make to yott an important 
communication.’ This person; who was very 
humble, was greatly astonished at such a visit, 
and fearing some treachery, replied: ‘Before I 
receive your communication I beg you to allow 
me, to ask of God in what light He regards it.’ 
‘Very well,’ answered the holy Archangel, ‘I 
approve too highly your humility and prudent 
diffidence to be hurt by it; consult God as long as 
you like, I will wait. The pious woman 
addressed herself therefore to God, thinking no 
more of the angel than if he had not been there, 
and humbling herself profoundly before Hin, 
begged Him to make known to her, what confi- 
dence she should place in what this messenger 
had to say to her. The answer having been 
satisfactory, she no longer doubted the truth of 
his mission, and kneeling down before him, 
awaited with great respect his communication. 


Then the holy archangel said, ‘This retreat 
which you are making according to the rules of 
the holy founder of the Society of Jesus, is very 
pleasing to our Queen. She has commissioned 
me to tell you, that these spiritual exercises are 
partly her work, because it was at her inspiration, 
and, so to speak, from her dictation that this holy 
man wrote them, and that she was occupied in 
them during her whole life.’ When this pious 
woman made this revelation known to me, I had 
no difficulty in believing it, knowing perfectly 
well her good sense and veracity, and being also 
aware that she was in the habit of receiving 
heavenly lights. I understood also that this 
revelation was not meant for herself alone, but for 
all who should perform these spiritual exercises, 
that they might esteem them more highly, and 
undertake them more fervently, convinced that 
they have in some degree, the Mother of God as 
their author and protectress.” 

Ath. It is to be observed, that the methods of 
prayer taught in this book, are suited to all that 
aim at perfection, so that any one whatsoever, 
religious, secular, or ecclesiastic, may make use of 
it as a universal instrument, either to gain souls 
to God, or for his own sanctification. What 
thanks do we not all owe to God, who know the 
value of these precious Exercises! With their 
help nothing is wanting to us, to pray well, to 
acquire virtues, and correct our defects. With 
them there is no deception to be feared, the path 
they open to us is straight, and we may walk in 


it with perfect security. This I have already 
proved: but the point cannot be too much in- 
sisted upon. He who regulates himself according 
to the principles laid down in this book, is guided 
by God Himself; for he has the approbation of the 
Church, to which Jesus Christ has said, ‘‘I am 
with you all days, unto the consummation of 
the world ;” ‘‘ go and teach,” ‘‘ he who hears you, 
hears Me.” O how much more secure is this 
way of authority, than that of our own private 
judgment! The man who is guided by his own 
wisdom, has no other assurance that he is in the 
right way, than the feelings he experiences, and 
nothing can be more fallacious. How many men 
have we not seen, ealling themselves spiritual, 
who have been deceived as to their state by vain 
consolations and deceitful delights. ‘‘I can give 
a terrible example of this,” said Father Suarez 
one day to us, ‘‘ which I witnessed myself. I 
was sent by the inquisitors to the prison of one 
of the Illuminati, to endeavour to reclaim him to 
true Catholic principles. When I had said to 
him all I thought capable of enlightening his 
mind, and touching his heart, he answered me: 
‘I feel obliged to you, for your kind intentions; 
for it is clear to me, that you desire my good. 
You tell me that my salvation is the object of 
your desires; I assure you in my turn, that I sin- 
cerely desire yours, but we cannot come to an 
understanding about the means. [I believe that 
I shall be saved by taking my interior feelings as 
a guide, and I do not think it necessary to sacri- 


fice them to the authority of the Church.’ Then 
he began to quote to me various passages of the 
Gospel in the most moving tone and with tears. 
‘We are persecuted,’ he said, ‘but blessed be 
God, who consoles us amidst our tribulations ; 
we are desired to listen to the Church, but the 
Holy Ghost Himself bears testimony to our minds 
that we are the sons of God.’ The unfortunate 
man deceived himself, taking tne deceptions of 
the spirit of lies, for God’s consolations, and 
the testimony he heard within himself was only 
that of his pride. Never had I so deeply felt the 
happiness of being led by obedience.” 

Father John of Avila, after a long exercise of 
prayer, with no other guide than himself, though 
he was very humble, acknowledged that instead of 
following the right path, he had gone astray on 
several occasions. He made this acknowledgement 
to me, adding. ‘‘ How happy are you Religious, 
to live under obedience! No other way is safe, 
and this is so great a grace that you can never 
thank God too much for it.” With regard to the 
method of prayer prescribed by the Exercises, 
here is an extract from the valuable teaching laid 
down there, or easily deduced from it by 
reasoning. 

1st. Though the Creator can console His crea- 
ture without any preparatory disposition, His 
ordinary rule is to confer this grace only on those 
who give the co-operation of their own efforts. 
It is to souls that endeavour to overcome tempta- 
tions, to correct their defects, and repress their 


passions, that He grants the blessing of devotion, 
and that hidden Manna which fills the heart with 
ineffable delight. 

2nd. Though charity is the beginning, the pro- 
gress, and the consummation of the spiritual life, 
it does not act in the same manner in all: to 
beginners it inspires acts of mortification and 
penance; to those whi are advancing, the imitation 
of the virtues of Jesus Christ in His life and 
Passion; tv the perfect, acts of love, and joy and 
admiration at the sight of the perfections of God, 
and the amiable qualities of His adorable Son. 

srd. When any virtue is predominant in the 
heart, it knows how to draw nourishment from 
everything. For instance, a soul in which hu- 
mility or contrition predominates, finds food for 
both in the glorious mysteries of our Saviour’s 
life, and even in the consideration of the divine 
perfections. Thus, St. Francis Borgia, whose hu- 
mility was admirable, found occasions of humilia- 
tion and confusion in all things, and in all events 
of whatsoever kind. As for us, if we do not 
possess, as is most probable, any predominant 
virtue, our meditations and efforts must be di- 
rected towards that which we feel to be most 
necessary for us. 

4th. The matter and form of the Spiritual 
Exercises belong either to the purgative, the illu- 
minative, or the unitive way; that is, they must 
tend either to purify or perfect the soul, or to 
complete the work of sanctification, by the indis- 
pensable help of divine grace. ‘The book of the 


Exercises offers us in the first week the exercises 
of the first way, in the second and third, those 
which correspond to the second, and in the fourth, 
those which belong to the third way. 

5th. As to the method of proceeding: it is 
necessary, Ist. to prepare for prayer carefully, 
according to these words of the wise man: ‘‘ Ante 
orationem prepara animam tuam.” And the rea- 
son he gives is, that to act otherwise is to tempt 
God. ‘Et noli esse quasi homo qui tentat Deum.” 
(Eccl. xviii. 28.) This will be done well, if the 
additions and rules given by St. Ignatius be 
observed, with the use of the daily examens in the 
manner pointed out by the same Saint. 2nd. It 
is necessary during prayer, to apply ourselves to 
the exercise of the three powers, by recalling to 
roind the points of the mystery which is the sub- 
ject of meditation, by reasoning on the truths it 
contains, by exciting the will to produce corres- 
ponding acts, by applying the interior senses 
in tasting the sweetness of virtue, and the bitter- 
ness of vice; according to the lights and senti- 
ments granted us by the Holy Ghost. 

6th. It is of great consequence during this 
exercise, not to lose sight of the end of prayer, and 
the fruit that may be drawn from it. This 
recommendation is often repeated in the book of 
which I am speaking; and its extreme importance 
induces me to support it by five observations: 
Ist. The whole time of prayer must not be taken 
up with general considerations, such as the impor- 
tance of humility, the excellence of charity. The 


soul, after reflecting sufficiently on these subjects, 
must turn her attention on herself, to see her 
wants, to consult with herself, and determine on 
some means of advancement, to ask help from 
God, and repeat several times the resolution she 
has come to: otherwise, she would remain what 
she was before. Can a general take a fortified 
town by firing in the air? No, but by directing 
his artillery against the walls. 2nd. It is neces- 
sary, in the ordinary way at least, to follow the 
prescribed method. No doubt it is good to spend 
the time of prayer in considering God’s perfec- 
tions, and eliciting suitable acts: but if the 
passions be still strong and unmortified, the soul 
should occupy herself with acts capable of modera- 
ting them, otherwise it is to be feared that she 
will be deceived by the devil, and take acts of self- 
love for acts of the love of God; and may end in 
deception an exercise, begun only to arrive at the 
truth. 3rd. It must not be forgotten, that the 
fruit to be drawn from meditation, is the reforma- 
tion of our lives, according to these words of the 
Gospel: *‘A good tree brings forth good fruit.” 
4th. We must be very careful to carry out the 
resolutions we have taken, notwithstanding the 
repugnances of nature, encouraging ourselves by 
the remembrance of these words spoken by Jesus 
Christ Himself: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence ; and the violent only bear it away.” 
‘Regnum colorum vim patitur, et violenti rapiunt 
illud.” (St. Math. xi. 12.) Heaven is to be won by 
good works; but for this, we must combat our 


passions and do violence to ourselves. Sth. In 
one word, what is most necessary to a man of 
prayer is, to remove from his path everything that 
hinders his spiritual progress, or that prevents 
him from acquiring the virtue he stands in 
need of. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS APPOINTED VISITOR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ARRAGON.— HE THERE FINDS 
BROTHER JOHN XIMENEZ—ADMIRES HIS VIRTUES 
AND WRITES HIS HISTORY. 


It is customary in the Society to send visitors 
to all the provinces to examine the state of af- 
fairs, remedy abuses, and give an account of all 
things to the Father General. It would belong to 
him to make these visits, were he able to do so; 
but as he is not, he delegates in his place men of 
consideration for their virtue and learning. Such 
was the good opinion he had conceived of Father 
Balthasar, after the trial of which we have spoken, 
that he entrusted him with this confidential office 
in the province of Arragon. This commission 
grieved him ; but he set off at once in compliance 
with obedience, and made a visitation, worthy to 
Serve as a model for all who may follow him. 
When the Father General had read his account, he 
said to those present: “‘ Of our sixteen visitors 


this is the most able.” The Father’s first care 
was to dispose, as far as possible, the minds of 
the local superiors, to make them approve the 
necessary reforms. He then endeavoured to be 
the first to practise what he had prescribed, an 
excellent means of gaining great influence and 
making it agreeable. Where are the inferiors who 
can refuse to perform, not only with exactness, 
but even with joy, what they see done by their 
superior? But it was his sanctity more than 
anything else, that gave him the necessary autho- 
rity to succeed in his office. Every one admired 
his virtues. His superiors themselves were greatly 
struck by them, and conceived so high an esteem for 
him, that they easily entered into his views. One, 
in particular, contracted the most intimate friend- 
ship with him; this was the Father Provincial, 
Peter Villaluio. This Religious was very spiritual, 
and of admirable simplicity. He therefore gained 
Father Balthasar’s attention, and, after the visit, 
he said openly, that the, Provincial was a saint. 
These two men, as we see, could not fail to un- 
derstand each other, and, in fact, they saw things 
with the same eyes and came to the same judg- 
ment; a happy circumstance, which secured the 
good begun by the visitor, This harmony was 
less the effect of Father Villaluio’s wisdom, than of 
his extreme confidence in the lights and virtues of 
the holy man. Every word that came from the 
mouth of this earthly angel, was for him an oracle 
from heaven, and his maxims, both as to direc- 


tion and government, as so many first princi- 
ples. 

Before he undertook the visitation of a college, 
Father Balthasar did not fail to arrange it, so to 
speak, with God, entreating Him to make it 
result to His greater glory, and the good of those 
whom he was going to visit, and this communica- 
tion was not the work of a moment; he continued 
it for eight days without speaking to any one. 
This conduct was a subject of admiration to those 
who witnessed it. ‘‘ This visitor,” they said, ‘is 
a saint; we have never seen one like him.” Hence 
they felt for him an esteem, respect, and confi- 
dence, which made them earnestly wish for the 
time when they should be able to open their 
hearts to him. They kept nothing from him, 
and gave themselves up into his hands, with the 
disposition to do all he should require from them, 
rightly judging, that a man so closely united to 
God, could not fail to lead others in the right 
way. When he had once placed himself at their 
disposal, his room was constantly open to them, 
and all were at liberty to tell him what they 
thought useful for their spiritual good. He made 
no difference between the old and the young, be- 
tween the Fathers and brothers. He listened to 
them in silence, never interrupting them, and 
never showing any weariness; afterwards he gave 
the advice he thought useful. Not content with 
providing for their actual wants, he extended his 
view to the future, with a truly prophetic spirit. 
I know from one of the Religious who thus mani- 


fested to him their interior, that he warned him 
of certain events to come, that were verified to the 
letter. . 

After providing for the wants of each, he gave 
public exhortations to all, whieh produced the 
greatest fruit, and when he left them, their regret 
was as deep as it was sincere, both on account of 
the good he had done them, and the affection they 
had for him. 

In his visit to the college of Saragossa, God 
granted him a great consolation in the discovery 
He allowed him to make of a hidden treasure. L 
allude to Brother John Ximenez, a man of emi- 
nent sanctity, which he knew how to conceal per- 
fectly from the eyes of men. John was born in 
the village of Viar, amidst the mountains that 
surround Valencia. Having resolved, by the 
advice of a holy hermit, to enter the Society, he 
went to offer himself to the Father Rector in the 
college of that town. He then received two indi- 
cations of the truth of his vocation and of his 
election to high sanctity. When he had travelled 
nearly half the distance, the devil strongly tempted 
him to turn back, telling him that it was cruelty 
to deprive his poor parents of the fruit of his 
labours, and that by working to support them, he 
would make a much more acceptable sacrifice to 
God; but, enlightened by the grace of God, he at 
once cried out: ‘‘I promise thee, O Lord, to go 
and serve these Fathers for the love of Thee. I 
promise to do nothing henceforward but from the 
motive of pleasing Thee. To whom can I better 


consecrate my life than to Thee my Master and 
my God?” Scarcely had he uttered these words 
than the temptation vanished, and he went on. 
When he arrived at the college, he was presented 
to the Father Provincial, from whom he asked 
admission into the Society. The Father, having 
taken the advice of consultors, as is the custom, 
they were at first inclined to refuse him. Then, 
perceiving that the Father Provincial:was inclined 
to admit him, they deliberated a second time, then 
a third, but the conclusion was always that this 
man was not fitted for the Society. ‘The Provin- 
cial, urged by a heavenly inspiration, said to them, 
making use of an expression familiar to him, 
‘‘In the truth of the thing, we are going to receive 
him to make a saint of him, for that seems to be 
his vocation.”” He admitted him, and the event 
proved that his words had been truly prophetic. 
Shortly after he was sent to Saragossa, and 
appointed to take care of the country house called 
Jésus-du-Mont. There he spent his life employed 
in hard work like a slave, and only came to the 
college to bring wood or provisions. God per- 
mitted him to be tried by false witness borne 
against him, but he-knew how to turn all to the 
good of his soul; loving mortification, he cheer- 
fully accepted the most laborious work; profoundly 
humble, he carefully concealed the signal favours 
granted him by God; and though he was generally 
considered to be a good Religious, he was far from 
being appreciated or esteemed as he deserved. 
But his merit could not escape the eyes of the 


Father Visitor. This enlightened and experienced 
man, by the first simple opening of his heart, per- 
ceived the rich treasure hidden inethe soul of this 
good brother. He conferred with him on spiritual 
things, and made him return to him several times, 
through the pleasure he felt in hearing him relate 
the mercies God had shown him. The Fathers, 
having noticed the long and frequent audiences he 
gave to this simple man, and not understanding 
the reason, expressed their surprise to him more 
than once, but he paid no attention to them, and 
continued his communications with him, deriving 
edification from his manifestations, making him 
observe the goodness of God towards him, and 
preparing him to receive still greater gifts. At 
last, being unwilling that this pearl should still 
remain hidden, he discovered it to the Religious of 
the house, who were all astonishment that they 
should have so long possessed such a treasure 
without knowing it. I should not say that he 
made known to them this hidden pearl, he merely 
called their attention to him by these words: ‘I 
have learned from this brother excellent things 
regarding prayer, which I did not know before.” 
But he made known later, what he thought it 
necessary to keep to himself at that time, as we 
shall see. This good brother was drawing near 
the end of his course, and did not .live much 
longer. After his death, one of the Fathers wrote 
to Father Balthasar, not only to announce it to 
him, but to bee him to make known to them what 


he himself knew of the deceased man’s virtues. 
This was his answer. 


LETTER OF FATHER BALTHASAR ALVAREZ, VISITOR OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ARRAGON, TO THE FATHERS AND 
BROTHERS OF THE COLLEGE OF SARAGOSSA. 


I know very little of the holy life of Brother 
Ximenez, but what I do know is at any rate certain, 
as I learned it from his own mouth. This servant 
of God, unknown to the world, but well known 
to Jesus Christ, and very dear to His Heart, 
possessed sublime virtues, well calculated to serve 
us for examples. Some regarded God, others 
himself; others his superiors and his neighbour. 

In regard of Almighty God, I will first speak of 
his great confidence, which was a support to him 
in his labours, and a refuge in dangers and trials. 
This confidence arose from the experience he had 
of God’s mercy, and from his prompt obedience 
in executing whatever he knew to be His will. 
I will relate an interesting anecdote which to me 
appears miraculous; it will prove that he who 
hopes in God is never confounded, according to 
these words of Holy Writ: ‘‘ No one ever hoped 
in God and was confounded.” ‘‘ Nullus speravit 
in Domino et confusus est.” (Eccli. ii. 11.) His 
superior having charged him with a commission that 
obliged him to traverse the Ebro, when the waters 
were very high, he saw the danger, and thought 
it right to make it known to the superior, but as 
he still insisted, he obeyed. His fear was well 


srounded, for scarcely had he began to ford the 
river than the mule, which carried him and drew 
his cart, lost its footing and was borne away by 
the current. Seeing his death at hand, unless a 
miracle interposed, Ximenez said to our Lord with 
that confidence that never forsook him: “‘O my 
God! I have no human resource left to escape 
this danger, my fate is in Thy hands, and my 
life depends on a miracle; but obedience makes 
it necessary, because, as Thou knowest, I warned 
my superior of this danger, not wishing to tempt 
Thee.” Wonderful to relate, at these words, his 
mule, raising itself on its feet like a man, turned 
back towards the bank, and regained it. Wishing 
to belong entirely to God here below, he prayed 
for a long time most ardently for this grace, and 
this good Master granted him very powerful means 
to attain this end. He gave him first, great 
detachment from earthly things, through which 
he enjoyed such peace that he used to say: “‘ As 
goon as a heart has detached itself from creatures, 
and given itself without reserve to God, the gifts 
of Heaven descend upon it in such abundance 
that it can scarcely contain them.’ The second 
means was a profound peace, full of consolation 
in all kinds of events. Later on, so perfect a 
union of his spirit with this object of his love, 
that he never lost sight of Him, so to speak, for 
a single instant. And lastly, a prayer full of 
delights, with the power of dispensing with sleep, 
so that he could profit by the silence and repose 
of night to give himself up to it as he pleased. 


He slept however; for the exhaustion of his 
strength, in his laborious work, made it necessary 
for him; but a sleep of three or four hours was 
enough, and he took this repose in his clothes 
with the leave of his superiors, to economise the 
time required for taking them off and putting 
them on again. For the sake also of his prayer, 
he was careful to take sufficient every night at 
supper, for he knew that to a man who is employed 
in hard work, food is an assistance to prayer 
instead of a hindrance. He used to say pleasantly 
on this subject: ‘‘It is not the cart that draws 
the horses, but the horses that draw the cart, 
and they cannot do it without eating.” At two 
o’clock in the morning he was up, and he went 
at once to the flat roof of a tower, where he 
remained in prayer until the time of Mass. It 
seemed that he there received great consolations, 
for he several times advised me to try this place 
in order to experience what took place there. 
His most ordinary subject of prayer was our 
Blessed Lord’s Passion, and he drew from it such 
lively sentiments of devotion, that he could not 
refrain from tears in relating them to me. 
Obedience obliged him to make this manifestation, 
for in no other case would he speak, and even 
then, he would only reply to my questions; keep- 
ing to himself through humility many things 
which might have given me a higher opinion of 
him. Having asked him if he did not meditate 
on other subjects besides the Passion, he answered: 
‘What do you wish me to meditate on, Father ? 


In the Passion I find everything. Is it not true 
that it includes all things?” With regard to 
himself, besides religious observance, which ren- 
dered his life similar to that of others, he con- 
cealed in his mind a profound contempt for him- 
self, which made him very obliging and charitable 
to all. He was also most attentive in mortifying 
the smallest wish, that seemed to him not entirely 
according to the divine will. He had learned by 
experience that any negligence in this respect, 
brought upon him a subtraction of the presence 
of God and of His accustomed favours, and he 
would not have exchanged one of His graces, for 
all the goods of the world. This it was that 
animated him to serve his good Master well, and 
supported him in his labours and combats. 
Towards others, it was difficult to know which 
most to admire, his patience in supporting their 
shortcomings in his regard, his extreme attention 
to avoid whatever could give them the slightest 
pain, or his eagerness.in serving and obliging 
them. Human respect had no influence over 
him, and he could have said with St. Paul: “TI 
think it a little thing to be judged by men.” Far 
from apprehending criticism or raillery, he desired 
nothing more than to be contemptible, and he 
was full of joy when poor and worn clothes were 
given him. ‘“‘Of what consequence to me,” he 
would say, ‘‘is the esteem of men? What good 
can it do me? By forgetting me, they will do 
me a service, and they would perhaps injure me 
by taking notice of me. I prefer that which will 


assist my progress, to that which might hinder 
it.” 

As for his superiors, it wag impossible to see 
without edification the veneration he testified for 
them. It proceeded from his lively faith, which 
caused him to behold in them the depositaries of 
divine authority. He would not, for all the world, 
have transgressed the least of their commands, 
or refused any of their injunctions, however 
difficult. Instead of murmuring at their reproofs, 
he said to himself interiorly: ‘‘ The more they 
mortify me, the more I will love them; should 
I not be ungrateful if I were not thankful for 
their anxiety to make me perfect, when they are 
not bound to do me this service? The less I 
deserve their reproofs, the more grateful I will be 
for their charity.” 

When he was making known to me his senti- 
ments on this subject, in the manifestation of 
conscience he had to make, he related to me 
under a strict obligation of secrecy, the following 
circumstance. One of his superiors, to whom he 
had been falsely accused, severely reproved him 
and would not listen to any justification ; saying 
that the fact did not admit of doubt. Though 
his reputation was deeply wounded, the brother 
was not angry; and through consideration for his 
Superior he never mentioned this occurrence to 
any one. He could not indeed avoid seeing the 
mistake he made, by rejecting his reasons and 
refusing to hear him; but he attributed this 


denial of justice to the zeal which animated him, 
14—vol, ii. 


and turned this trial to his perfection in obedience. 
When [I asked him what facility he had in his 
communications with God, he replied: ‘‘ Before 
I had entirely given myself up to obedience, I was 
always uneasy, and consequently little united to 
God: but since I made to Him the sacrifice of 
my will without reserve, all has gone on well, 
Father; I have no longer either fears or desires; 
I live in peace, my heart is at ease, prayer is my 
life; but I willingly sacrifice it when it is re- 
quired of me, and this is not seldom. I drive 
my cart with a heart as joyous as if I were on my 
roof in contemplation. Besides I can do some- 
thing towards prayer in performing this service.” 

As for seculars, he might be said to thirst after 
their salvation. He would have wished to make 
God known to all who did not know Him, and 
to make them resolve to keep His holy law. He 
never missed any opportunity of helping them by 
his advice; often in meeting with country people, 
whose ignorance he pitied, he began by speaking 
of their fields, then by degrees he led the con- 
versation to the salvation of their souls; and he 
so well knew how to adapt his words to their 
necessities, that they entered into their hearts 
like water in a dry soil; he often succeeded 
in converting them, or effecting some change in 
their lives. When I questioned him regarding 
his method of carrying on this apostolate, he 
replied: ‘‘I reprove sinners when I think the 
correction likely to be useful. I teach the good 
to regulate their lives in a more Christian manner. 


I have to reproach myself, Father, with not 
having ventured up to this time to speak 
openly of God to all, but only to some few, and 
with caution. This is great cowardice, is it not? 
I am therefore firmly determined to give up all 
these precautions, and labour for the salvation of 
those I meet with great confidence.” As he said 
this, his heart was so touched that he shed tears. 
We have every reason to believe that his reserve 
on this point was dictated by his extreme prudence, 
for he felt a wish to speak of God that he could 
not contain. This I have learned from the 
brothers who often accompanied him in his 
journeys to the country house. 

My first thought, when listening to the com- 
munication he made me of his zeal, was to 
induce him to moderate it; but when I heard 
from trustworthy witnesses the happy result of 
his words, I did not think it right to oppose him. 
Though without education, he was very en- 
lightened; and you know as well as I, that 
towards the end of his life God gave him the gift 
of Prophecy. Now that I have given you at your 
request, all that I could gather of his life from 
my conversations with him, I conclude by begging 
you to give me in writing those details that I 
do not know; and to send also the verses which 
he made on the Passion of Jesus Christ. Let 
us beg of God that our end may be like his. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


T am able to add to Father Balthasar’s account 
some few circumstances regarding the holy life 
of this good brother. By prolonging this digres- 
sion, I wander from my subject, it is true; but 
in these works the style of writing is of less con- 
sequence than the edification of readers. From 
the beginning of his religious life, he generously 
applied himself to the mortification of nature, 
overcoming all his repugnances, and resisting his 
desires and his inclinations. When he returned 
from the fields after laborious work, and often 
bearing a heavy burden, he occasionally held 
with himself the following colloquy: 

‘Where art thou going, Ximenez ?” 

“Tam going back to the college to take a little 
rest.” 

‘‘Thou art tired, then ?” 

‘‘T am entirely exhausted.” 

‘‘But if, on thy return, superiors should tell 
thee to do such or such a thing; what answer 
wouldst thou make ?” 

““They will not tell me that; for Iam tired, 
and they will see it plainly.” 

‘But at any rate, the thing is not impossible, 
and I suppose that it will happen; wilt thou 
obey ?” 


‘** Shall I obey ?—there is no doubt of that: I 
should even be glad that they should put me to 
this trial.” 

In fact, it was not uncommon to order him 
some duty on these occasions; God so ordaining 
it, to satisfy his pious desires. He then obeyed 
with joy; especially when he was required to 
clean the stables, or other places more disgusting : 
for he loved these labours, where mortification and 
humility each had a share. Not content with 
the labours of the week, he used to ask on 
Sundays and holidays, to help the cook in his 
duties, so that he put off his rest until the future 
life. On one festival day, the Father Rector had 
forbidden him to eat, in punishment for some 
failing. The Father Minister finding it necessary 
to send him to the country house, Ximenez set 
off. When he returned towards evening, half 
dead with hunger, he went to the church; and 
there, prostrate before the Blessed Sacrament, he 
made a vow to obey the prohibition he thought he 
had received, until his superior should of his own 
accord revoke it. He remained in his room, there- 
fore, when the bell rang for supper ; but Providence 
watched over His faithful servant. The Father 
Rector, not having been able to go to the refectory 
until the end of the second table, asked if all had 
been at supper? ‘‘ Yes, Father,” answered the 
refectorian, ‘‘ Brother Ximenez is the only one. 
that has not appeared, and I believe your reverence 
sent him to the country house.” ‘He must be 
returned,” answered the Rector, *‘ go and look 


in his room; and if he be there, send him.” He 
came, and when the Father asked him why he 
had not been to supper with the others, he replied : 
‘*Because your reverence forbade me to eat.” 
‘* You are mistaken, brother,” replied the Rector, 
‘‘T merely forbade you to take your breakfast ; 
and you should have taken some provisions when 
you were sent into the country. Go quickly and 
repair the injury you have imprudently done to 
yourself.” JI need not say that the Rector was 
greatly touched and edified by such exact obedi- 
ence. 

On another occasion, having come from the 
country house for certain things required by the 
workmen, he went to ask Father Minister for them. 
This Father, thinking he showed rather too much 
eagerness, pretended not to hear him. The good 
brother, who was in a hurry to return, as the work- 
men were losing time, repeated his petition several 
times, but to no purpose, the Minister giving him 
no answer. After waiting an hour, the humble 
Religious retired in affliction, not at the silence of 
his superior, but at the beldness which he had 
been guilty of, in repeating the same thing several 
times, and in his grief he made a promise to 
Almighty God that he would avoid in future, what 
he called an insolent importunity. Having gone 
again the next day to Father Minister for the same 
cause, he mentioned his want, and waited patiently 
for the answer. He waited three hours, which he 
spent in prayer before a crucifix that was there. 
The superior, delighted with his heroic patience, 


then told him to take what he wanted. After 
several similar acts, God was pleased to make 
known to him, what He thought of this truly 
religious conduct. One day, when he was praying 
in the church before an image of Blessed Mary, 
entreating her with tender affection to help him to 
walk always in the right path, he heard a voice 
which said to him: ‘‘ Continue, Ximenez, to obey 
blindly: there is no path straighter or shorter, to 
arrive at religious perfection.” These words sank 
into the depth of his soul, and rendered this virtue 
dearer to him than ever. What shall I say of his 
tender love of poverty ? It was visible on all occa- 
sions; and the labours of his choice were always 
those that are looked upon as the most vile. He 
would have the oldest clothes and the worst food. 
The litter of his mule was his favourite bed, and 
he often took his rest there. But he valued much 
more highly, poverty of spirit, without which, ex- 
terior poverty is a body without a soul. One of 
his brothers, remarking the worn appearance of 
his clothes, congratulated him that he was really 
poor. ‘‘It is not enough to be poorly clothed to 
merit that beautiful title,’ answered Ximenez. 
‘‘ What else is required?’ answered the other. 
‘* Poverty,” he said, ‘‘ requires a peaceful heart in 
the privation of all things. A Religious badly 
clothed, badly shod, badly fed, and yet satisfied, is 
truly one of Jesus Christ’s poor. But he that 
is grieved at being so treated, and wishes for more 
than he has, is really rich.” Some one having 
asked him to give a definition of poverty, he 


answered by the following comparison: ‘‘ A man 
has made for himself a beautiful garden, planted 
with excellent trees, and ornamented with flowers. 
One day, when he goes to visit it, he finds his trees 
cut down, and his flowers pulled up, but this 
devastation does not disturb his peace: we may be 
sure that he has poverty in hisheart. <A truly poor 
man is one who is attached to God alone. Who- 
ever is still attached to any created object, or is 
afflicted at anything, but that he does not serve 
God for Himself alone, is not what the Gospel 
calls poor in spirit.” The reader may perhaps 
ask where this man had learned such sublime 
philosophy ? I answer, in prayer; where the Holy 
Ghost teaches souls without noise of words, where 
He discovers to them the highest truths, without 
any necessity to have recourse to reason. In this 
school the truly learned are formed, and not by 
books, or in the schools. This simple man spoke 
of God in such a manner, as to astonish the most 
learned. Father Balthasar, during his visitation, 
went one day to the country house, intending to 
surprise Father Provincial and the other Fathers 
who were with him. When they were summoned 
to the refectory for dinner, he called the good 
brother and said to him: ‘‘ You are to give us an 
exhortation in place of the usual lecture; go into 
the pulpit.” Ximenez obeyed without a word of 
excuse, and gave an excellent discourse, with so 
much unction, that his hearers shed tears. I can 
only give one extract, which was related to me by 
one of them. ‘‘ As I came back to-day to the 


country house, 1 met a cart full of barley drawn by 
two mules, which looked pretty strong: however, 
the cart got fast in the mud, and they tried in vain 
to extricate it. I lent a hand, and some persons 
who were passing came to help, and, thanks to our 
united efforts, we released it: then I asked the 
carter how it was that two such strong and good- 
looking animals had not been able to draw the cart 
out alone. ‘Because,’ he said, ‘the poor beasts 
eat little, and are very thin.’ ‘Do you want for 
barley then?’ I asked. ‘No, thank God,’ he 
answered, ‘my cart is full; but I do not vive them 
more than a fixed quantity.” Then, said Ximenez, 
speaking to his hearers, I thought of so many 
celebrated preachers and learned doctors, who 
remain stationary in the way of perfection, without 
being able to advance a step, on account of their 
leanness and spiritual weakness. It is not that 
they want food, for they are loaded with it, but 
instead of nourishing themselves with it in medita- 
tion, they offer it to any one who will take it, and 
thus they continue imperfect, while they lead others 
to sanctity.”’ He insisted so strongly on his sub- 
ject, that his hearers, who had begun by laughing 
at his comparison, ended by being deeply touched 
by an application so humbling, and yet so just. 
The good brother had some special devotions, 
which were clear signs of his fervour and holiness. 
When he was working at repairs of the church, 
each time that he entered, though he might be 
carrying heavy burdens, he never failed to take 
holy water and piously make the sign of the cross. 


At the first sound of the Angelus, he left his occu- 
pations, and knelt down to recite this prayer. 
Once, when occupied with one of the brothers in 
pushing an enormous stone along the boards that 
led to the mason’s scaffolding, the Angelus bell 
was heard. The stone at this moment was not 
firmly placed, and was in danger of falling, yet 
Ximenez left hold of it to say this prayer, the 
other brother did‘the same, and the stone remained 
as it was, to their great astonishment, as it 
appeared quite a miracle. 

Sometimes after receiving holy communion at 
the country house, he went into a field to hide 
himself, that he might be more at liberty to 
breathe forth his love in sighs and exclamations. 
His fervour made him require very few books: 
during the seventeen years that he lived in 
religion, he only read two: the Letters of St. 
Catherine of Sienna, and the Life of Jesus Christ, 
by Ludolph the Carthusian. He contented him- 
self with reading two or three lines at once, and 
went away saying: ‘‘ Let us ruminate this: a 
sheep that did not ruminate, would never grow 
fat.” 

He was very charitable towards the souls in 
Purgatory, and laboured to help them, offering for 
them his prayers, his good works, and his 
communions especially, because he knew that to 
be the offering most agreeable to God. For a 
long time, he communicated only on Sundays, 
with the exception of certain Festivals, when he 
asked for this precious favour. Before he asked 


it, he went to express his desire to Jesus Christ 
Himself in His Tabernacle. His humility making 
him still uncertain, he ended by saying: ‘‘ Let us 
refer it to Father Rector’s judgment. If he do 
not consent, it will be a sign that God does not 
wish to grant me this favour. If, on the contrary, 
he consent, I shall conclude that my Lord wishes 
to give Himself to me.’”’ He offered this action 
beforehand for the souls in Purgatory, either the 
better to secure the granting of his request, or 
through compassion for these suffering souls; this 
devotion, which he had always had, acquired new 
strength from the following circumstance. One 
All Saints’ Day, when praying in the college 
church, before the image of the Immaculate 
Conception, a scruple came into his mind regard- 
ing what he called his indifference for these poor 
souls: he then heard a voice which said to him: 
‘*Ximenez, remember the souls in Purgatory.” 
‘*T will do so, Lord,” he answered quickly. In 
fact from that time until his death, he gave up to 
them all the satisfactory part of his devotions, 
mortifications, and labours. 

All his actions were accompanied by spiritual 
considerations, of which the following is an 
example. One day when he was working in a 
vineyard with another Brother, he judged from 
the rapidity of his movements, that he was acting 
without interior spirit and without devotion. 
‘‘Ah Brother!” he said to him, ‘‘ devotion is 
wanting.” Persuaded that his quickness was 
better than the slowness of Ximenez, whose 


temperament was phlegmatic, he replied smiling: 
‘‘ Where is the devotion of a man that drags him- 
self along rather than walks?” ‘‘When I go up 
hill,” answered Ximenez, ‘‘I accompany the holy 
family in their journey to Egypt,. and I offer 
them all my steps and movements; when I go 
down, I return with them to Nazareth, making the 
same offering.” 

During Father Balthasayr’s visitation, several 
little events happened that I will not omit. 
Ximenez was staying at the country house with 
another Brother, who helped him ‘with his work in 
the fields. This man, moved by jealousy, went to 
the Father Visitor and said:. ‘‘ Father, Iam come 
to ask to drive the cart, in place of Ximenez. 
This good Brother is always in heaven, and most 
certainly, if he keeps this employment, some mis- 
fortune will happen. A young girl has been 
nearly killed already, through his contemplations.” 
The Father then sent for Ximenez, and questioned 
him about the accident to the young girl. ‘It is 
true,” he replied, ‘‘ the wheel of my cart passed over 
her body, and I cannot tell how.it happened; but 
thank God, she did. not. receive any wound.” 
Then the Father sent for the other brother and 
said to him, ‘‘You may henceforward drive the 
cart as you wish. I know, however, that brother 
Ximenez performed his duty carefully, and that 
you have accused him unjustly. Go and ask his 
pardon, and beg of God not to allow any misfor- 
tune to happen to you, in punishment of your 
fault.” Unhappily for him, this was a prophetic 


menace that was soon realized. The year follow- 
ing, in going to fetch salt for the college, his mule 
left the road in spite of all his efforts, and over- 
turned the cart with so much violence, that he was 
killed on the spot; we may hope and believe that 
this was merely a temporal punishment, for this 
brother was in other respects a good Religious, and 
had received the day before the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

Father Balthasar, at the end of his visit, made 
it evident that he had received the gift of 
prophecy by saying to the Fathers, that Ximenez 
would not be long in this world. In effect, this 
brother, who was that very day at the country 
house, came home at night with a violent fever 
upon him, and took to his bed, to leave it no more 
during life. Foreseeing clearly that he had not 
long to live, he endeavoured to make the most 
holy use possible of the time that remained: 
his patience was unalterable, his recollection so 
profound, that he seemed to be occupied with 
God alone: his silence continual, excepting when 
he had to reply to some question. Father Pro- 
vincial having asked him if he then desired to go 
to heaven, and if he asked this grace of God, he 
answered: ‘‘ Father, I wish to become good and 
to serve God as I ought; and for the rest, I aban- 
don myself to Divine Providence, firmly convinced 
that my God, who is infinitely good, will reward 
me as I deserve. I should like to ask for heaven, 
but I dare not do so, because I fear that 


would be self-love.” When the infirmarian was 
offering him a drink, a brother who was present 
seeing that he did not look at him, said, ‘*‘ Why do 
you not speak to me, my dear brother? Why are 
you not cheerful as usual ?”’ ‘‘ My soul is wearied,”’ 
answered Ximenez, ‘‘and in eight days I shall 
die.” It was Tuesday when he said this, and on 
the following Tuesday his prediction was accom- 
plished. On the Friday, the same brother, who 
was passing the night near him, perceived that 
he did not move about as usual; wishing to know 
what it meant, he asked him if he felt any change. 
‘“‘T do not feel anything extraordinary,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ but I think I am a happy man, for my 
heart abounds in consolation.”” On the Sunday 
he seemed to be at the point of death, and those 
who were present thought he was going to breathe 
his last. ‘‘Is it not time,” said a Father to him, 
*‘to read for you the prayers for the agonizing ?” 
** There is no hurry, Father,” the sick man replied, 
‘*T will give you notice when the time arrives.” 
** But,” said the Father, ‘‘ are you certain of being 
conscious?” “ Yes,” he said,‘‘I shall be so to the 
end.” On the Monday night, when this same 
Father was at his bedside, he told him that the 
time was come for the recommendation of his 
soul. He sent at once for several other Fathers, 
recited the prayers of the agonizing, and a few 
minutes after, Ximenez died so peacefully, that no 
one perceived the moment of his departure. 
IT will mention later his apparition to Father 
Balthasar. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS APPOINTED PROVINCIAL OF 
PERU.—A WONDERFUL CIRCUMSTANCE THAT HAP- 


PENED TO HIM ON HIS RETURN FROM ARRAGON TO 
VILLA GARCIA. 


The island of Majorca being included in the 
province of his visitation, he embarked for it, but 
even before the vessel sailed, he was so ill with 
sea-sickness, that he was obliged to go on land. 
There a new trial awaited him, for he at once 
received a letter naming him Provincial of Peru. 
He owed this appointment to Father Pinnius, 
procurator for that province. He had asked the 
Father General for him, as the man best calculated 
to animate and keep up the zeal of the apostolic 
labourers employed in that great work. The pious 
visitor received this mission with great calmness, 
and accepted it with perfect submission to the will of 
God; a submission the more admirable, as he had 
just experienced the sufferings caused him by the 
sea, and he was also subject to another serious 
infirmity. In giving his answer to Father Pinnius 
he never complained, as he might have done, that 
he had engaged him in so important and perilous 
an affair, without consulting him. He simply said 
to him, that if such were the will of God, he was 
ready to accomplish it ; I give the letter, which is 
too edifying to be omitted :— 


“Ts it really the will of God that calls me to 
Peru? The event will prove it, for I have no wish 
to oppose its execution; I have not to reproach 
myself with having solicited this appointment, 
since the proposal was made, not to me, but to my 
chief. This would be enough to make me respect 
the command I have received ; for this method of 
acting is conformable to the ways of Providence. 
When God wished to withdraw His people from 
Egypt, and lead them into the land of promise, He 
gave His orders, not to them, but to Moses. I 
might, it is true, object that my health is bad, and 
that I suffer greatly from the sea, but I leave it to 
your Reverence to do this, if you judge proper. 
This is all that obedience allows in such cases. If 
you think it well to submit these observations to 
Father General, and he persists, I shall have 
nothing more to do but to set off, expecting the 
necessary strength from the Divine Goodness. I 
beg Him to increase yours both corporally and 
spiritually, and may He be your light and your life. 
Amen.” 

From that time he held himself in readiness to 
depart, to the great regret of all who profited by 
his advice and his guidance. The Duchess of 
Gandia being come to express her deep sorrow, he 
thought it proper, for her consolation, to make 
known to her some of his sentiments. ‘‘ For 
many years,” he said, ‘I have been completely 
silent on everything concerning myself; I prolong 
my prayers on these occasions, leaving to my 


superiors the care of disposing of me, according 
to God’s good pleasure.” 

While he thus forgot his own interests, others 
looked after them, and especially the foundress of 
the college where he was Rector. She so earnestly 
entreated Father General to leave her this good 
Father for her consolation, and the good of the 
country, that he could not refuse her this favour. 
In consequence, he sent word to the Father that 
his appointment was revoked. 

I will here call the attention of my readers, to 
the advantages of abandoning ourselves to the dis- 
pensations of Providence. If Father Balthasar 
had lost sight, on this occasion, of his principles 
of obedience, it would have been for the sake of 
preserving his life. Well! he died that very same 
year ; then others would not have failed to say, 
and he would himself perhaps have believed, that 
God thus punished his resistance to His will: for 
it is often in the designs of Providence to punish 
man by that in which he has sinned. His sub- 
mission, on the contrary, gained him the merit of 
the work without its labour, and he died, not only 
without remorse, but with a peaceful soul anda 
heart full of consolation. 

On his return from this celebrated visitation, in 
which he had gained all hearts, the Provincial 
went with him as far as Agreda, and could not 
part from him without shedding many tears. 
Thence he went to Cervera, his native place, where 
he spent a few days: he then set off for Burgos, 
having with him his companion and one of his 


brothers, Gaspard Alvarez, who was followed by a 
servant on foot. For several days a heavy and 
cold rain had been falling, which had made the 
roads bad, and inundated the plains, so that they 
were like marshes. The bad weather continued 
during the following days, but the last day was 
terrible. The rain fell in torrents, and so filled 
the roads, that the travellers were obliged to pro- 
ceed very slowly and cautiously. About mid-day, 
they came to a wretched inn, filled with men of a 
low class, who were playing and swearing horribly. 
The holy man, deeply afflicted, begged them for 
the love of God to cease blaspheming ; but these 
unfortunate men seemed to take pleasure in multi- 
plying their oaths and curses. Indignant at these 
horrible offences against the Divine Majesty, offered 
without any cause, the Father got up trembling, 
and said to his companions: ‘‘ Let us leave this 
place.”” He went out, fetched bis mule himself 
from the stable, and mounting it pursued his 
journey, which obliged the others to imitate him. 
They travelled on for several miles without meet- 
ing with any town or village, or even any man who 
could direct them in the way to Burgos. The 
Father was about a stone’s throw in front of his 
companions, that he might be at liberty to enter- 
tain himself with God, for prayer was so necessary 
to him, that no weather could be an obstacle to it. 
The sun had already gone down, and the night had 
begun to appear, when he reached a flat part of the 
country, so completely submerged by water, that 
it was like a pond. No longer able to distinguish 


the road, he waited for his companions to consult 
them ; but they knew no more than himself which 
was the right way. ‘‘ Well!” said the holy man, 
‘‘let us recommend ourselves to God, and hope 
for His help.” All began to pray fervently, and 
then they all cried out together, to call some one 
to their assistance, but no voice answered them. 
Some minutes later, however, they were joined 
by a man on a white horse, who asked them 
whither they were going? The Father having 
answered, ‘‘ To Burgos,” the stranger replied, ‘‘ I 
am going there also, and if you please we will 
travel in company: follow me: I know the road, 
and can point it out to you without fear of mis- 
take.’’ He then went on in front, and our travellers 
followed him. After proceeding about a hundred 
paces, they met with a horse that had fallen under 
its load, and near it was a boy, crying. The horse- 
man raised it from the ground without dismount- 
ing, and went on. The Father’s companions were 
not, however, quite free from uneasiness: terrified 
at the depth of the water, they said to one another, 
** Are we really in the right road? or may we not 
be deceived in trusting to this stranger?” But 
immediately their courage revived, and their fears 
vanished. As soon as they had got over this 
terrible road, tne horseman joined Father Baltha- 
sar, and they held together, at a little distance, a 
conversation that seemed very agreeable. The 
holy man’s brother seeing them go so fast that his 
servant could not keep up, called to him to slacken 
his pace, through compassion for this poor man 


who was on foot, and thoroughly tired. Scarcely 
had he done speaking, than he saw the horseman 
close to him; without dismounting, he gave his 
hand to the servant, and placed him behind him 
as easily as if he had been a feather, and then by 
one movement, rejoined Father Balthasar. At ten 
o’clock at night they entered Burgos: the Father 
then offered his thanks to his guide, not wishing 
to detain him. ‘‘No, no,” he answered, “I will 
go with you as far as the college gate, and not till 
then will I take leave of you.” He travelled with 
them to the end, set down the servant, told him 
to ring, and disappeared, not by riding away, but 
by vanishing from their astonished eyes. Gaspard 
Alvarez-and his servant, convinced that it was an 
angel, told the fact to all who would listen. Father 
Balthasar kept his opinion on the subject to him- 
self; but his companion, Father Novarro, said in 
confidence to the Religious of the college, that it 
was Brother Ximenez, whose death had just taken 
place. It appears that when he was near him for 
a moment, he had heard him say to Father Baltha- 
sar: ‘‘ Because you honoured me when I was on 
earth, God has permitted me to deliver you from 
this danger.” 

After two or three days spent at Burgos, the 
Father set out for Villa Garcia, happy to return to 
his beloved solitude, and desiring nothing, but to 
remain hidden there for the rest of his life; but 
Divine Providence had other designs upon him, as 
we shall see hereafter. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


ZEAL OF FATHER BALTHASAR FOR HIS RELIGIOUS OF 
THE THIRD PROBATION. 


No sooner had he returned to the college, than 
he resumed, with his accustomed fervour, his 
beloved office of master of novices, and of the 
scholastics who were going to make their third 
probation, according to the constitutions of the 
Society. I was happy enough to be of the num- 
ber, and this year was for me so full of sanctifica- 
tion, thanks to the care of this able director, that 
I cannot sufficiently thank our Lord for it. Ihave 
already spoken often and at length of his zeal and 
skill in guiding souls. But I wish to return once 
more to the praises of my benefactor, and to give 
to them, as it were, the finishing stroke. Besides, 
his ministry towards us was not the same as that 
which he exercised towards the novices. This 
will, therefore, make this account a little different 
from what I have said before. Father Alvarez, 
who was rather severe with the young novices who 
required to be tried and humbled, treated, on the 
contrary, those of the third probation with great 
kindness, contenting himself with opening to them 
the door of mortification, that they might enter of 
their own accord. They did so in effect, animated 
by the example of the others, and the fervent exhor- 


tations of their venerable master, who never failed 
to remind them, when opportunity offered, that 
instead of following the novices, it belonged to 
them to precede them. He had soon reason to be 
satisfied with their zeal, for, not content with the 
practices of humility they could perform at home, 
they asked him as a special favour to allow them 
to go and beg alms during a fair, held in a very 
populous town near at hand,:to have :the oppor- 
tunity of more completely overcoming themselves, 
and trampling underfoot worldly honour. 

The one who most excelled in this kind of mor- 
tification was Father Francis of Cardona, who had 
already given such a bright example during his 
noviciate at Métine. I will only relate his last act, 
which is the more memorable as it was.the cause 
of his death. Having heard that the brother in 
charge of the farm-yard was going to a fair to buy 
some little pigs, he offered to accompany him, 
pretending, as usual, that he was very clever in 
these matters. The Father Rector did not believe 
it; but understanding what he wanted, he allowed 
him to go. They, therefore,‘ bought several of 
these animals, and set off to return to the college. 
After travelling some distance, Father Francis, 
perceiving that one of the little pigs-could not 
walk any further, took it up by the feet and put it 
on his shoulders, in the position given to the 
sheep carried by the Good Shepherd. What mor- 
tification! It is related that the monks of Mount 
Cassino, seeing Carloman, the brother of Charle- 
magne, carrying a lamb one day thus, were full of 


admiration, who then could fail to admire the son 
of the Duke of Cardona carrying on his back an 
unclean animal? When they reached home, they 
found themselves in a difficulty which the brother 
ought to have foreseen, but had not: there was no 
place ready for these animals. Father Francis at 
once taking stones and mortar, built them a tem- 
porary place; but this fatigue, with that of the 
journey, had such an effect upon him, that he was 
seized with a burning fever that carried him off in 
eleven days. 

The wise Rector took great pains to render 
these young Fathers truly spiritual, by attaching 
them more and more to prayer, and making them 
advance in familiarity, with Almighty God. When 
he discovered in any one of them a special attraction, 
or greater aptitude for the interior life, he devoted 
particular attention to him, and took pleasure in 
holding long conversations with him. The most 
favoured, at the time we are speaking of, was 
Christopher Gonzalve, on whom God had con- 
ferred a great gift of prayer, with many other 
eminent qualities. He was a most zealous man; 
very prudent and learned. The Father, delighted 
to find him so highly gifted, profited by it to 
make him an able master of novices. He became 
so in effect; but he lived too short a time to do 
all the good that was expected from him. Having 
had the happiness of being long with him, and 
admitted to his intimacy, I one day asked him 
how he had obtained so extraordinary a gift of 
prayer. ‘‘It did not cost me much,” he replied ; 


‘‘T had only to resolve strongly, and to execute 
with constancy the desire God inspired me with, 
of mortifying vain-glory in myself in literary 
matters.’ I will give this anecdote at leneth. 
He had begun his philosophical studies with 
abilities far above the common, which gained him 
marked superiority over his companions. This 
excellence being an occasion of vanity, he had to 
suffer continually from the temptations it caused ; 
terrified by the danger to which they exposed him, 
and wishing to avoid it at any price, he took the 
generous resolution, without neglecting his duties, 
of acting in such a manner, as to remove the idea 
entertained by others of his capacity. With this 
object, he often asked others what he knew better 
than they, and asked for an explanation of what 
he perfectly comprehended. In discussions he 
gave his opinion, and appeared embarrassed in 
supporting it. When others were arguing with 
him in class, he answered the first objection 
timidly, and at the second remained silent. The 
professor, in consequence, gave to others the 
most difficult and most honourable thesis, and to 
him what was easiest; but instead of being 
grieved he rejoiced in his heart. By this strata- 
gem of humility, which was unsuspected by his 
professor and his companions, he lost the reputa- 
tion of superior ability; but in recompense, he 
obtained the divine familiarity, and the inestimable 
gift of high contemplation. Let not my readers 
be surprised, that so humble a man would acknow- 
ledge such things; these manifestations are of 


great use to those who wish to advance in virtue, 
when they are dictated by true zeal. The ex- 
perience of the one is an instruction for the other, 
and an encouragement to imitate his example. 
This confidence of his was very useful to me; for 
I then began to see my error, to believe that it 
is not so difficult as I thought it, to love contempt 
and disgrace, and that this is the surest road to 
attain high perfection. 

But in exhorting us strongly to prayer, Father 
Balthasar was far from allowing us to go to any 
extreme. ‘‘ Be careful,’’ he used to say in his 
exhortations, ‘‘not to become so attached to the 
sweets of prayer, as to neglect the ministry of the 
salvation of souls. It is for this that God has 
made you apostolic men; you cannot fail in this 
duty, without becoming unfaithful to your vocation. 
If you sometimes experience an inclination for 
prayer that is injurious to your zeal, be assured 
that this attraction is not from the Spirit of God, 
Who cannot be contrary to Himself. It will per- 
haps come into your mind that you are safer with 
God than with men; but be certain that this is 
an illusion. It is not solitude that gives security, 
but the divine protection. Now God may abandon 
you in your room, if you remain there through 
your own will, and protect you in public places 
when obedience guides you. Behold our Divine 
Lord in the garden of Olives; He interrupts His 
prayer three times to assist His disciples, and 
shall we fear-to do as much for the wants of our 
neighbour? But these souls, you will say, have 


pastors, whose duty it is to take care of them. 
[ answer that the good Samaritan might have 
said the same; but he took care of this wounded 
man, whom the Priests and Levites had neglected. 
We must then take advantage of the opportunities 
of doing good that God seems to place before us, 
without examining whether others should have 
done it in our place. Supposing you found a 
diamond on a public road, would you leave it 
because a traveller had passed by without taking 
it? Now a soul is worth more than a diamond. 
I know that by giving ourselves too much to the 
service of others, injury may ensue; but there is 
a medium in all things, and in this medium virtue 
is found. What advantage would it be to you to 
gain the whole world, if your soul were the 
sacrifice? Happily there is a means of uniting 
the two, and this is understood by well directed 
zeal.’ To accustom us to so necessary a union, 
he used to send us to labour in our Lord’s vine- 
yard, carefully observing that each of us did it 
without injury to our interior life. He employed 
those who had the gift of preaching, in this duty 
in our church, he sent others, less advanced, into 
the villages on Sundays and festivals, to catechise 
children, and made those hear confessions whom 
he judged capable of this ministry. Finally, he 
sent the most able to give short missions, and 
pointed out to the superiors those who succeeded, 
that they might be employed in this important 
work. Of this number was Father Christopher 
Vella, who had been given to him as minister. 


After trying him and humbling him like a novice, 
he induced the Provincial to employ him as a 
missionary. He gave great satisfaction; for he was 
powerful in word, and truly indefatigable. He 
traversed the mountains of Leon and Astorga, 
chasing away vices, and bringing back all hearts 
to Jesus Christ. After several years of incredible 
labour, he came back to die at Villa Garcia. I was 
then in. the College, and God granted me the 
grace to.afford some help to this good Religious. 
He had always had a timorous, or rather scrupulous 
conscience; so that he sometimes required an 
order from his superior before he would go.to the 
Altar. But when he saw death near at hand, th® 
judgment of God gave him so much terror that 
he anxiously entreated Him to grant him a few 
more years to do penance. Witnessing his fears, 
I consoled him. with all my power, well knowing 
that his holy life rendered him very dear to God. 
I endeavoured particularly to remove from him this 
desire of life, the consequences of which I feared, 
seeing that the sick man was rapidly drawing near 
the grave. ‘‘ Believe me, my dear:Father,” I said 
to him, “a year of penanee .is not what you 
require, for since you became a Religious, you 
have done nothing else; besides, it is plain that 
God does not intend to grant it to you. Why then 
weary yourself with useless desires? It is better 
to adore the designs of God over you, and conform 
yourself lovingly to His holy will.” It pleased 
our Lord in the end, to reward his long and faith- 
ful service by the return of peace; the fears that 


had agitated him were succeeded by a sweet con- 
fidence, which he manifested continually, saying, 
‘* Thanks be to God who has given us the victory 
through Jesus Christ.’’ (1 Cor. xv. 57.) ‘‘Gratias 
Deo qui dedit nobis victoriam per Jesum Christum.” 
He died six days after, full of peace and joy. 

To recapitulate what I have said in this chapter, 
I will repeat, that Father Balthasar recommended 
three things particularly to his disciples; prayer, 
humility, and zeal for the salvation of their 
neighbour. These are in fact the three qualities 
that properly belong to evangelical labourers; let 
us then ask them of God, for His greater glory, 
the salvation of souls, and our own sanctification. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


FATHER BALTHASAR IS APPOINTED PROVINCIAL OF 
TOLEDO ; HE PREPARES HIMSELF FOR THIS CHARGE 
BY A RETREAT, IN WHICH GOD GIVES HIM GREAT 
LIGHTS REGARDING THE POVERTY, THE ABJEC- 
TION, AND THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


When the Father General was made aware of 
the results of the holy man’s visitation, he ap- 
pointed him Provincial of Toledo, with the inten- 
tion that all the provinces of Spain should profit 
by his lights, and his edifying example. The 
letter which he wrote on this subject, to the houses 
which were to be subject to his authority, proved 


to them his high opinion of the Father’s qualifica- 
tions. ‘‘In giving him to you for Provincial,” 
he said to them, ‘‘I give you the best I possess.” 
The pious Rector, having received this commission 
at the beginning of Lent, desired to prepare him- 
self for it by performing the spiritual exercises, 
as if he had foreseen that this would be his last 
Lent, and this office the last of his works. In 
consequence, he shut himself up in solitude for 
thirty days, and applied himself to prayer with 
greater fervour than ever. His particular object 
was to imprint more deeply in his heart the living 
image of Jesus Christ; and for this end, he 
occupied himself almost exclusively in considering 
His three inseparable companions, poverty, suffer- 
ing, and pain. His tender compassion for our 
Blessed Saviour gained for him very strong lights, 
which furnished him with matter for many touch- 
ing exhortations. I will attempt to give a short 
analysis of them. 

He took for his text these words of the Prophet : 
‘Tam poor, and in my labours from my youth; 
having been exalted, I am humbled and troubled.” 
‘“‘ Pauper sum ego, et in laboribus a juventute mea ; 
exaltatus autem, humiliatus sum et conturbatus.” 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 16.) He then showed us, that these 
words point out the path followed by our Divine 
Master, during His whole life; for He was poor, 
suffering, and humbled from His birth, and these 
companions of His choice grew up with Him, and 
never left Him until after death. Then, entering 
into details, he explained three deszrees of Hig 


heroic poverty, always united with humiliations 
and sufferings; the first great, the second greater, 
and the third perfect or consummate. 

In the first degree, he showed us this generous 
Friend, renouncing not only the possession of 
temporal goods, but also the thoughts and affec- 
tions which generally accompany them, as a 
shadow follows a moving object. Thus, he said, 
He possessed in this world, neither house, land, 
money, or furniture; not through necessity, but 
by choice. He was content with the simple use 
of what was necessary, and this use was most 
moderate, and only extended to what was required 
for the preservation of life; for He desired to 
suffer hunger, thirst, cold and heat, and to ex- 
perience all the miseries of life. And in what- 
ever He used, He always preferred what was 
commonest and least convenient. 

In the second degree, he showed Him to us 
entirely dead to natural affection, and to the wish 
for anything that could have procured Him honour. 
Thus He would be born of a poor mother, and 
brought up in the house of a carpenter. Instead 
of seeking after princes and magistrates, He loved 
to mix with poor publicans, and to converse with 
sinners; and He chose His friends and apostles 
from amongst fishermen, rough and ignorant men. 
In Him, no attachment could interfere with the 
liberty of His heart; even the love He bore His 
holy Mother was never any obstacle to what He 
knew to be pleasing to God, and more in accord- 
ance with His holy will: a great lesson, by which 


He wished to teach us, to keep our hearts dis- 
engaged from creatures, and to serve our Creator 
with perfect liberty of mind. 

In the third degree, he made us contemplate 
our Divine Saviour depriving Himself, as far as 
He could, of His sovereignty, His power, His 
sanctity, His Wisdom, and His liberty; though 
He foresaw that this deprivation would bring upon 
Him the deepest humiliation, and the most dread- 
ful pain. Was it not, in fact, depriving Himself 
of His power, to submit Himself as He did to the 
malice of men, and to all the miseries that belong 
to poor humanity? He subjected Himself to the 
weakness of childhood, the fatigue of labourers 
and travellers; He bore hunger and thirst, the 
inclemency of the seasons, want of sleep, and 
other bodily necessities; He gave power to the 
thorns to pierce His head, to the whips to tear 
His flesh, to the fetters, nails, gall, and vinegar, 
to make Him suffer horrible torment, and to the 
lance to pierce His heart; He allowed the Jews 
to heap calumnies and blasphemies upon Him, 
the judges to condemn Him, the soldiers to insult 
Him, the executioners to take His life. Was it 
not to deprive Himself of His wisdom, to hide 
from view His knowledge and His talents, and to 
converse with as much simplicity, as if He were 
incapable of anything more ? 

He renounced sanctity, so to speak, by walking 
in the path of justice in such a manner, that many 
looked upon Him as a wicked man, a friend of 
sinners, deceitful, a blasphemer, seditious, worse 


than Barabbas, and worthy of death. O! what 
confusion should not this cause our pride and 
hypocrisy! He deprived Himself of the sovereignty 
which belonged to Him, as sovereign Master of 
Heaven and earth. He was sought after to be 
made king, and He escaped by flight; emperors 
are His subjects, yet He submits to their laws, 
and pays the tribute they presume to ask for. 
Judges have no authority over Him, for kings 
have no judges; yet He obeys them, He answers 
their questions, and submits to their judgment, 
though so unjust. Before this, we have seen Him 
obeying His Mother and St. Joseph for thirty 
years; we have seen Him living in the midst of 
His Apostles, not like a master, but a servant, 
even so far as to wait on them at table, and wash 
their feet. O! after such an example, who would 
wish, to shake off the yoke of obedience and seek 
after dignities? But I will say no more, for I 
cannot here do justice to the great lessons con- 
tained in this poverty of our Divine Master. 

Such were the considerations that occupied 
Father Balthasar during these exercises ; for, most 
certainly, in speaking to us, he only poured forth 
the abundance of his heart. I heard him speak, 
in private, several times on the same subject; 
and he spoke in so moving a manner, that I was 
quite out of myself, and felt the strongest desire 
to share his feelings. I cannot help confessing 
here that I had great need of hearing such things; 
for when I meditated on the poverty, sufferings, 
and insults of our Saviour, it seemed to me 


impossible to love such treatment; but his ex- 
hortations began to convince me to the contrary, 
and God in His goodness, soon completely changed 
my ideas in this regard. One day, when I was 
in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, a light 
crossed my mind with the rapidity of lightning, 
and yet this short illumination was enough to 
convince me, that I might as sincerely desire 
humiliations as worldlings desire honours. I 
felt myself even moved to seek them, with the 
hope of obtaining them. ‘‘ Be not surprised,” 
he once said to us, ‘‘if I insist very strongly on 
this subject. It seems to me impossible to make 
it of too much importance; for the love of what 
is called honour would be as prejudicial to your 
perfection and the success of your ministry, as 
profound humility would be useful in promot- 
Ing it.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


FATHER BALTHASAR ATTAINS PERFECT LOVE. 


‘* Blessed is the man whose help is from Thee: 
he has disposed ascensions in his heart, from this 
valley of tears to the place destined for him.” 
** Beatus vir cujus est auxilium abs te; ascensiones 
in corde suo disposuit, in valle lacrymarum, in 
loco quem posuit.” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 6.) These words, 
which are applicable to all the saints, are no less 


so to our venerable Father. Like them, God 
shielded him with His protection, enriched him 
with His graces, and heaped upon him the bless- 
ings of His sweetness; and he, like a faithful 
servant, knew how to derive fruit from these 
precious gifts. He was seen to advance without 
interruption from one degree to another, from vir- 
tue to virtue, until he reached the highest con- 
templation, and united himself to God by the 
most perfect love. In order to support this truth, 
which is proved by the whole tenor of his life, we 
will mention the lights and graces granted him by 
God, to assist him in this noble enterprise. In 
the first place, He made him feel and experience 
strongly, that the spiritual exercises are like a 
furnace in which hearts are melted, should they 
be even hard as stones. Hence his great fidelity 
and fervour in performing them. 

He then gave him to understand, that this divine 
fire is kept up by His benefits, which made him 
value them exceedingly: in consequence, he re- 
ceived those common to all as if they had been 
granted to him alone: but how much more did he 
esteem particular graces! He kept up a lively 
remembrance of them in his heart, that he might 
pay his Benefactor a just tribute of obedience and 
love. That did not satisfy his gratitude. To secure 
himself against the infidelity of his memory, he 
had made in his journal a list of the blessings he 
had received from the Divine Goodness, under this 
title: ‘‘ Mercies of God in my regard.”’ I cannot 
copy it at length; I will only say that he had put 


first the knowledge of his misery; the grace of 
perfectly opening his heart ; the desires of humilia- 
tion, abjection and mortification, that he felt in 
his heart; and his firm will to refuse nothing to 
his good Master. This was the fuel which en- 
kindled daily more and more the fire of his love, 
for nothing engages the heart of another so much, 
as to show great love for him. God made known 
to him by astrong light, the greatness and method 
of His love for us, a most precious knowledge, 
which he noted in these terms: ‘‘ To say that God 
loves His creature, is to say that He wills and 
desires his good. Now, in God there is no 
difference between willing and doing, according to 
the Psalmist: ‘ Quecumque voluit fecit,’ ‘All 
that He willed He has done.’ His love is a con- 
tinual flow of mercies, and shower of benefits. 
Thus, when a soul really loves God, her heart 
boils, as it were, with the desire of procuring His 
glory, and as every sincere desire is an act before 
God, this soul procures Him glory continually. 
O! how easy is it then to glorify God, and gain 
riches for heaven, since only desires. are required 
for it! A poor man can have, without giving any- 
thing, the merit of alms: a secular may have the 
glory of apostleship without preaching, and a pious 
woman obtain the fruits of Holy Communion 
nearly to the full, without approaching the holy 
table. O the power of love! O the goodness of 
our God! One day, during my thanksgiving after 
Mass, I had this light on the method of my love: 
tuat, as God gives me without exception all I 


possess, and desires to give me Himself, I ought 
in my turn to give Him my consolations, my 
friends and myself, with all the rest: my heart 
was deeply touched by this just and reasonable 
thought, and made this universal sacrifice with 
delight.” On another occasion, feeling in prayer 
an extraordinary hunger after love, I said to our 
Lord: ‘“‘ How I wish, O my God! that I could 
henceforward converse with Thee alone, or at least, 
occupy myself only with the good of souls, who 
are so dear to Thee! QO! that I could begin to- 
day, the work Thou hadst finished when Thou didst 
leave the world to ascend to Heaven! O! why 
cannot I unite myself to Thee so closely, that no 
occupation can make me lose the remembrance of 
Thee? Why cannot I lose the power of doing any 
other thing than what Thy holy will requires ? 
At the same moment, I felt the hope that this 
grace would be granted me.” He received it in 
effect, for his detachment became so perfect, that 
divine love, far from meeting with any hostile 
affection in his heart, found nothing even foreign 
to it. Taught by this happy experience, he loved 
to impart it to others in his exhortations. ‘‘ Have 
for God,” he would say, “‘ so great an esteem, that 
all the love your heart contains may seem to you 
too little, to deserve to be offered to this good 
Master. If you are well convinced of this, you 
will unite together all your affections, scattered 
among creatures, however trifling they may appear 
to you; for when one is poor, one tries to make 
profit of everything. You will even find your own 


interest in this; for every natural attachment to 
the creature necessarily diminishes what is due to 
the Creator, and you will then learn by happy 
experience the emptiness of these human friend- 
ships: for your heart will taste a peace more per- 
fect than it has ever before felt. But besides your 
affections, which are not worthy of being offered 
to so loving a God, time also is too short to love 
Him sufficiently. Do not then lose the smallest 
part of it in anything foreign to this exercise. 
‘Time,’ says St. Augustin, ‘having been given to 
you solely for this purpose, it is lost when it is 
spent in anything else.’ What I say of love, I say 
also of your thoughts, looks, words and works: 
all should be directed to your last end.” God 
permitted him to be, one day, tempted to complain 
interiorly of the ingratitude of another person 
towards him, that He might instruct him better 
on this subject. He thus spoke to him: ‘* When 
creatures cast you off, they cannot do you a greater 
service, for three reasons:—Il1st. They are in- 
capable of satisfying the desires of your heart, 
which is made for Me and not for them: believe 
the word of My servant Augustin. For a long 
time he knocked at their door in search of happi- 
ness, but in vain, for he asked of them what they 
could not give. He should have believed them, 
for as he himself says, each one answered him: 
‘Thou deceivest thyself: how can I satisfy thee 
when I am not thy God?’ Nevertheless he was 
only undeceived by the lessons of experience. 
After forcing them to give him what they could, 


without being able to appease his hunger, he 
acknowledged his error, and returning to Me, he 
said to Me these words: ‘ Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts cannot rest until 
they repose in Thee.’ 2nd. You would not have 
obtained, by asking, the little they can give, for they 
are not naturally very liberal, and they easily take 
back what they have given, which gives reason to 
their favourites to be always in fear of their incon- 
stancy and caprice. 8rd. As soon as they fancied 
they could derive more benefit or pleasure from a 
rival, they would have left you to run after him, to 
your great displeasure. Alas! how many men 
daily experience these reverses of fortune, without 
being cured of their folly by this sad experience ! 
Hence it comes that they have no desire of the 
love of God, and the love of creatures cannot 
satisfy the hunger which devours them. There is, 
however, a safeguard against these deceits: it is 
by renouncing their favours before they withdraw 
them. Is it not folly to lose time with them, 
when, by leaving them for God, we are sure to 
find in Him satisfaction, repose, peace, and happi- 
ness, in permanent stability 2? Is there any peace 
comparable to that of a man who desires nothing ? 
Is there a man so rich, as he who looks upon the 
goods of this world as superfluous? Such is the 
position of a Christian to whom God suffices; be 
then content with Him alone, and His possession 
will make you despise all else, because you will 
feel that nothing is wanting to you.” Thus 
strongly enlightened, Father Balthasar had 


attained so high a degree of detacHment; that no 
affection could disturb his holy intercourse with 
God: he did not reach this point, without doing 
great violence to himself, but his victory was so 
complete, that it was evident to the witnesses of 
his life that he was attached to no one whatsoever ; 
and his whole desire was to be able to spend his 
life in the most complete isolation; but he did 
not require that, for he could not have exercised 
greater detachment in the deserts of Africa. It is 
now easy to understand, how he arrived at the high 
perfection we are going to speak of in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER L. 


HIS PERFECT CONFORMITY TO THE WILL OF GOD IN 
DISAGREEABLE OR FORTUNATE EVENTS—SOME OF 
HIS SENTIMENTS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


The life of this holy man, aS we have seen, was 
a great vicissitude of prosperity and adversity of 
all kinds; but they were all to him as so many 
steps for reaching the highest point of divine love, 
so that in him these words of the apostle were 
verified: ‘* All things co-operate to the good of 
those who love God.” ‘ Diligentibus Deum 
omnia cooperantur in bonum.” (Rom. viii. 28.) 
Is there any greater good than the increase of 
divine love? Now, this is precisely what the 
friends of God gain from all events, of what kind 


soever, and if they continue to turn them to a 
holy use, the day will arrive when their love will 
become perfect. If you ask me by what marks 
this perfection may be known? I answer, that a 
man has reached the highest point he can attain 
in this life, when his will is so completely con- 
formed to the Divine Will, that it no longer finds 
in him any opposition or resistance. Thus, a 
perfect man wills nothing that God does not will, 
and wills whatever pleases Him in great or little 
things, spiritual or corporal. He desires nothing 
but what may be pleasing to God; he fears 
nothing, because he knows that nothing happens 
without the order and permission of Divine Provi- 
dence; all events are the same to him, because he 
finds in all the good pleasure of God; he under- 
takes nothing without consulting Him, or before 
he knows what will please Him ; his disposition is 
indifference. Let us allow Tather Balthasar to 
speak for himself. ‘‘ One day,” he says, “‘ when I 
was begging of God to make known to me His will 
regarding something I desired for His glory, He 
made me understand the usefulness of this prayer 
by an interior answer. ‘ Though your design may 
be very good,’ He said to me, ‘you do well to ask 
My will regarding it, for My glory is not found in 
this work or the other, but in the accomplishment 
of My will. Who can know as well as Myself 
what is calculated to glorify Me? Conformity to 
My will, is then the best and the most reasonable 
of all sacrifices. Besides, I shall never be asked 
in vain to manifest My good pleasure, for My 


glory is concerned, and My sole desire is to pro- 
cure it.’ On another occasion, when I wished to 
know whether I should celebrate the divine mys- 
teries or not, on account of some obstacle that 
opposed itself, my prayer gained for me the fol- 
lowing instruction. ‘It is not an indifferent thing 
to know what God wills or does not will; for not 
to will what He wills, is unpardonable rebellion, 
and to will what He wills not, a disobedience 
worthy of chastisement; if that be true in the 
least things, how much more when the question 
is to approach or withdraw from the altar! 
This action may be either very hurtful or very 
profitable to you, according as God approves or 
disapproves of it.” I then perceived more clearly 
than ever how sad and deplorable is the ignorance 
in which we live, and how necessary it is to ask 
light from above, according to the words of Holy 
Scripture: ‘As we know not what we ought to 
do, our sole resource is to lift our eyes to Thee, O 
God.’ ‘Cum ignoramus quid agere debeamus 
hoc solum habemus residui, ut oculos nostros 
dirigamus ad te.’ (2 Paralip. xx. 12.) He then 
who has recourse to God in his ignorance, with 
humility, may count upon receiving light, or may 
at least hope, if God refuse it, for the pardon of 
what he could not avoid.” 

Well convinced of these truths, Father Baltha- 
sar was most attentive to conform his will to the 
will of God, even in spiritual things, being always 
Satisfied with. what it pleased God to give him. 
In the beginning, his slow progress in prayer 


caused him some uneasiness, but later, recogniz- 
ing his error, he said to God: ‘‘Since it pleases 
Thee, O my God, to keep me in the lower way, I 
wish to be inferior, and to be regarded as such. 
What would it avail me to be superior to my 
brethren, in opposition to Thy holy will? I prefer 
to be below all, and to procure Thy good pleasure 
in this manner.” Complaining one day to God of 
the multiplicity of business which scarcely left 
him time for prayer, he heard a voice say to him 
interiorly: ‘‘If I prefer to employ thee with 
others, rather than converse with thee, of what 
consequence is it to thee? Shouldst thou not 
prefer My satisfaction before thine own?” This 
answer restored joy to his heart. ‘‘ It may hap- 
pen,’ our Lord added, ‘‘ that many Religious in 
the Society have not time to do their own will, but 
they will never want occasions of accomplishing 
Mine. As the grain of wheat must die before it 
can bring forth fruit, is it not real folly to com- 
plain of the occupations that bring about this 
blessed death? If I gave you the choice between 
this and natural death, would you not give the 
preference to the first, not only as less painful, 
but as more useful to your interests? Die then to 
your own will, by doing what I will, and die 
in silence. You are a Religious; now, do you 
know what religious orders are? They are posi- 
tions in which God has placed you, workshops of 
obedience, infirmaries in which your veins are 
opened to draw away the blood of your own will, 
paths of perfection more abounding with riches 


than those of Samaria after the defeat of the 
Assyrians. The rule of government of Religious, 
is the law of God pure and unspotted. Their 
meat is to do, in imitation of their model, the 
will of their Father who is in heaven. Oh, how 
‘few know this delicious food! Those alone feed 
upon it, whose hearts are dead to their own in- 
terests. To be worthy of it, you must be able to 
say with the apostle: ‘We try to please God 
wherever we may be.’ ‘Contendimus sive ab- 
sentes, sive presentes, placere illi,’ (1 Cor. v. 9); 
or with the Royal Prophet, ‘Shall not my soul 
be subject to God?’ ‘ Nonne subjecta erit anima 
mea Domino ?’ (Ps. lii.)” 

When a soul has reached this degree of con- 
formity, her disinterestedness becomes wonderful. 
Thus we see that our holy Father had reached the 
point of loving God without any regard to the 
recompense, without retaining any wish for the 
sweetnesses and consolations which He usually 
bestows on His friends: but let us hear him give 
his own sentiments on this subject. 

“Though acquiescence in Thy will be a duty 
for all creatures, I consider it impossible that a 
soul favoured with Thy consolations, should not 
grieve when she is deprived of them. Is she to be 
reproached for this as a defect? No, certainly ; if 
this soul is perfect, it is, on the contrary, a rich 
treasure that God gives her to turn to profit, 
especially when she has come so far as to feel, that 
she cannot live without this food of heavenly 
favours. Nevertheless, we must act, whether it 


be agreeable or disagreeable; we must summon 
up great courage and say to ourselves: ‘Is then 
all lost, because God has withdrawn from me His 
consolations ? No, His guidance remains to me 
still. Is all lost, because I have no longer par- 
ticular lights in prayer ? No, for I have still the 
teaching of the Church and the light of faith, 
which are quite sufficient for my direction. More- 
over, they are the only infallible guides, for I may 
be the dupe of my failings or of my own in- 
dividual lights ; but Divine Faith cannot lead me 
astray. Ah! I understand now the vicissitudes of 
heavenly favours; they go and come, that we may 
not count too much upon them; they appear and 
disappear like rivers, whose course is sometimes 
above, and sometimes under the earth, to teach us 
that faith does not rest upon particular lights, buf 
upon the word of God. ‘Thus, the star, after lead- 
ing the Magi to Jerusalem disappeared, that they 
might have recourse to the teaching of the Syna- 
gogue, after which it returned, which filled their 
hearts with consolation. I now understand that 
these withdrawals of grace are advantageous for 
our spiritual advancement, and the glory of our 
Divine Master; for the more the soul is weaned 
from heavenly sweetnesses, the more she resem- 
bles Jesus Christ, Who led a sorrowful, suffering, 
and desolate life. Wherein then lies the benefit 
of these spiritual delights? To have a just idea 
of them, we should compare them to the refresh- 
ments taken by a traveller in an inn; they are not 
given him to induce him to remain, but to enable 


him to prosecute his journey with more energy 
and courage.” Here, addressing himself to our 
Lord, the holy man said: ‘‘ Since by Thy grace, 
O my God, I have given myself wholly to Thee, 
vouchsafe to dispose of me according to Thy good 
pleasure, this is all I desire, and I will not ask of 
Thee another faith or other means, greater favours 
or less suffering ; I wish to remain such as Thou 
has made me, and to be treated as I have deserved. 
I will be content with the consolations Thou shalt 
give me, and will not complain of the desolation 
Thou mayest send me. Accomplish, O Lord, 
Thy designs upon me with perfect liberty : in that 
alone, can my soul find the peace to which she 
aspires.’ This experience was of great use to 
him in the direction of beginners, who are usually 
uneasy because they do not love God with suffi- 
cient fervour. He recommended them, Ist, to 
give this good Master as much love as they could 
in this state of dryness: 2nd, to bear this cross 
with patience and sweetness: 3rd, to be content 
with the graces He gives them, looking on them 
as very precious, however small they may be: 
4th, to be satisfied that He should make them 
wait for Him, and not to be wearied with His 
delays, which are very short and very useful for 
their advancement: 5th, to multiply as much 
as possible their good works, with the sole view 
of pleasing Him, and He thus supported this last 
piece of advice: ‘‘ Observe the example given 
you by a chaste and faithful wife. If she 
dress herself magnificently, it is not to please 


men, but her spouse alone, whom she tenderly 
loves, and whose affection she wishes to preserve. 
This is so completely her intention, that, to please 
him, she would be ready to strip off all her orna- 
ments, without heeding the judgment or contempt 
of others. Of what consequence to her, in fact, 
is the opinion of those, whose affection is an 
object of indifference to her? What she wishes 
is, to appear beautiful in the eyes of her spouse, 
to make him content and happy; and if she 
attains this end her heart is satisfied. It is the 
same with a soul that has a sincere love of God; 
all her consolation is to please Him. For this 
she desires the ornaments of virtues, sciences, 
and spiritual lights, and not to draw upon her 
the eyes of men, which she would consider a 
criminal infidelity; or if she seek to fix their 
attention, it is to make them share in the love 
that consumes her. Should God withdraw from 
her His lights and consolations, should He strip 
her of all things, so as to render her contemptible 
to all, she will still be peaceful and happy, because 
all her happiness consists in procuring the good 
pleasure of that God Whom alone she loves. By 
acting thus, she is sure to be beloved by Him and 
to gain eternal riches.” To confirm this doctrine, 
he added that ‘‘the chief end of a good prayer and 
the best fruit to be drawn from it are, to give to 
God whatever He asks of us, to acquiesce with 
perfect conformity in all the dispensations of 
Providence in our regard; consenting that He 
should deprive us of health, honour, goods, and 


temporal conveniences, that He should withdraw 
His favours, or deprive us of His presence, leaving 
us in the darkness and ice of winter, that He 
should allow us to be assailed by temptations, 
fears, and desolations of all kinds. Nothing is 
more reasonable: for what is His object in making 
us walk in these difficult ways, but His own 
greater glory and our advancement in virtue? a 
thing perfectly certain, if we be faithful and 
persevering, if we do not go and ask from crea- 
tures the consolations He refuses us, if we do 
not draw back from the crosses He places be- 
fore us, and the trials He sends us. If such 
be our conduct, not only shall we regain His 
former favours, but we shall obtain much greater. 
When holy Job lost his children and his flocks, 
he humbly submitted to the will of Providence, 
saying: ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
‘Dominus dedit, Dominus abstulit: sit nomen 
Domini benedictum.’ (Jobi. 21.) Almighty God, 
satisfied with his resignation, restored to him more 
than he had lost. Let this be our maxim, when- 
ever God strikes us. Let us also say with the high- 
priest Heli, when threatened with the loss of his 
two sons: ‘He is the Lord: let Him do what is 
pleasing in His sight.” ‘Dominus est; quod 
bonum est in oculis ejus faciat.? (1 Kings iii. 
18.)” 

He who is thus resigned, when he has done 
what he can and what is his duty, leaves to God 
the result so entirely, that he is peaceful and con- 


tent whatever happens, so that success, on the 
contrary, is perfectly indifferent to him. ‘‘ Let us 
take courage,’ said Joab to his brother, at the 
beginning of a war; ‘“‘let us fight valiantly for 
our people, the Lord will dispose events as He 
sees good.” (1 Paral. xix. 13.) 

Thus Father Balthasar endeavoured to impart 
to his disciples, the sentiments of resignation and 
conformity which filled his heart. Happy the 
readers who will adopt them as the rule of their 
conduct; there is no blessing they may not hope 
for, as they have already seen. 


CHAPTER LI. 


REMARKABLE SENTIMENTS OF THE FATHER ON 
RESIGNATION AND CONFIDENCE IN GOD, TAKEN 
FROM HIS LETTERS TO SOME SICK PERSONS WHOM 
HE WISHED TO CONSOLE. 


We have admired his power and industry in 
raising fallen souls, exciting the tepid, and en- 
couraging the timid: we will now consider his 
holy skill in consoling the sick and the afflicted. 
His language on these occasions, was that of his 
own experience. He spoke to them on the sweet- 
ness of confidence in Divine Providence, on resig- 
nation, conformity to the will of God, varying his 
exhortations on these subjects in the most agreeable 
manner. I will mention a few facts, that my 
readers may judge for themselves of this. 


He thus wrote to a person of rank, suffering 
from tertian fever: ‘‘ St. Gertrude, in one of her 
extasies, knew by revelation that God, Who is 
goodness itself, having created men through love, 
is guided by that alone in all the events, whether 
painful or agreeable, that happen in their lives. 
Profoundly touched by this truth, she cried out: 
‘But, Lord, if it be so, those are blind indeed, 
who receive not with satisfaction and gratitude 
what Thou sendest them! It is no doubt for 
their greater good Thou afflictest them, since in 
this Thou takest counsel only of Thy love.’ As 
for you, my dear Sir, you do not belong to the 
number of the blind, for I hear that the fever 
which torments you, is in your opinion a mark of 
the love God bears you, and the desire He has of 
your good. O thank Him affectionately for the 
grace He gives you to see things in their true 
light. I am deeply touched by it, and I unite 
my gratitude to yours with my whole heart.” 

To another who had just experienced great tem- 
poral misfortunes, he wrote: ‘‘It seems evident 
that God is pleased to see you in this position, 
for the profound peace you enjoy, comes without 
doubt from Him. O how happy I am to know 
that you wish to be governed in all things by 
His holy will. If you always follow this benevo- 
lent star, there is no doubt whatever, that you 
will gain great profit from these adversities. You 
yourself certainly have no doubt of it, for he who 
has received the light to know that God is all his 
good, easily recognizes the benefit of the misfor- 


tunes that happen to him. He looks upon them, 
with reason, as swift coursers which bear him 
away, and enable him to traverse speedily the 
immense interval, that separates his poor soul 
from God. It is in effect certain, that temporal 
misfortunes bring us nearer to God, and those 
who think them obstacles to their progress, do an 
injury to Providence. Let worldlings call these 
trials misfortunes, disgrace, miseries, I can under- 
stand it, for they are all earthly; but the true 
christian who wishes to advance in virtue and 
please Him whom he loves more than himself, 
considers these events as favours, because they 
furnish him with an opportunity of satisfying this 
desire; and he believes himself so much the 
happier, as the crosses he bears are heavier.” 

He wrote to a Religious: ‘‘ If God sends you 
pains of body and mind, it is that He may dwell 
with you by a more loving and familiar presence. 
I remember to have read in the life of St. 
Gertrude, that our Lord one day said to her: 
“When I see a soul devoid of virtues, I send her 
trials, but I do not fail to visit her, because I take 
delight in those who suffer. When trials arrive, 
it is a forerunner of My visit ; but because I love to 
be called upon, af they neglect it, I multiply their 
pains, and increase them until I hear them call to 
Me, to descend to their assistance.’ This is a 
truth of faith: for the Psalmist has said that the 
Lord is near those who suffer. ‘ Prope est Do- 
minus iis qui tribulati sunt corde.” God has Him- 
self said that He is with the just man in suffering, 


‘Cum ipso sum in tribulatione.’ (Ps. xc. 15.) Be 
assured of it, my Rev. Father, this is the secret of 
what you suffer: your pains are the effect of His 
love, not of His anger, not of the withdrawal of 
His mercy; but an embrace of His sweetness, an 
embrace which should make you the more joyous 
as its pressure is closer. I do not know God’s 
future designs upon you, but if your sufferings 
increase, let your confidence increase in proportion ; 
for confidence in God is truly salutary, according 
to these words of the apostle in his epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘They have been cured of their infir- 
mity by faith :’ ‘ Fide convaluerunt de infirmitate.’ 
However, I wish to believe that God will not 
gather before it comes to maturity, a fruit which 
He has cultivated for His heavenly table. Fear 
not to desire and ask for health, if you are resolved 
to employ it solely in His service: this desire, far 
from offending, will please Him. I can quote His 
own testimony. ‘ My love for souls is so great,’ 
He said to St. Gertrude, ‘ that it forces Me to grant 
the desires of the just whenever they spring from 
pure and disinterested zeal. Is it really for My 
service that the sick desire health? Let them 
ask it with confidence. Jtven more: if they de- 
sire it to obtain a greater reward, I will again 
yield, for I love them so much as to make their 
interests one with Mine.’ How consoling should 
these sweet words be to those who feel similar 
desires! I sympathize with you in your suffer- 
ings, my Rev. Father, and especially in your 
aridity, for I know by experience to what weakness 


a man feels himself reduced when God abandons 
him, so to speak, to his own strength: but His 
intention in this, is to make us more sensible of 
our complete incapacity, that instead of trusting 
to ourselves, we may place all our hopes in Him. 
To return to your sickness: I may as well tell 
you, that I myself have been at the gates of death, 
and yet I still live; take courage then, and firmly 
hope for your recovery. Now the surest means of 
regaining your health, is to abandon yourself, still 
praying and hoping, to the Divine will. This 
submission is so pleasing to God, that He has 
perhaps placed you in your present state, only to 
make you practise it. If you give Him this plea- 
sure, He will say to death, what the angel said to 
Abraham, when his arm was ready to slay his 
only son: ‘Do not strike.’ God knew before- 
hand how far the fidelity of His servant would go, 
but he did not himself know it, nor would he have 
known it, but for this trial: now there is every 
reason to believe, that providence wishes to do you 
the same service. If then you imitate the gene- 
rosity of Abraham, his consolation will be yours.” 

The following letters were written to pious 
women in similar circumstances. ‘‘I have read, 
Madam,” he said to the first, ‘‘the account of your 
sufferings, and I believe them to be still greater 
than you represent them, for none but ordinary 
evils can be explained. What shall I say to 
you, to help you to bear so heavy a cross? I will 
first quote to you St. Augustin’s words, ‘The 
just, under affliction, console themselves with the 


hope of one day contemplating a ravishing spec- 
tacle, the delights of which will be so great, that 
nothing we are able to imagine can give an idea of 
it.’ Then I will ask you to meditate, in the 
meaning that I shall give them, on these words 
of the 32nd Psalm, ‘God collects the waters of the 
sea as in a bottle, and encloses the depths as 
treasures.’ ‘Congregans sicut in utre aquas maris: 
ponens in thesauris abyssos.’ The waters of the 
sea are a figure of temporal calamities, and poor 
human nature is the vase in which God permits 
them to overflow. His treasures are His counsels, 
His secret dispensations to sanctify our souls, 
dispensations so hidden that they are like an 
abyss before our eyes: and it is not without 
reason that He calls them treasures, for, from 
them we draw the most precious instructions, our 
greatest riches, and true felicity. Now when God 
unites in you so many sufferings, He performs the 
miracle I have just been speaking of. Entreat 
Him to make known to you this mystery, and in 
the mean time, admire in silence what your under- 
standing cannot penetrate. 

“‘God ardently desires to see in us a living 
image of His adorable Son, and when He afflicts 
us in all ways, it is without doubt, to form us to 
this divine resemblance. Since this Divine Son 
in whom He delights, has taken upon Himself, as 
faith teaches us, all human miseries, He cannot be 
pleased when we are unwilling to suffer anything 
for Him, and when we complain, instead of thank- 
ing Him for the crosses He sends us. If we will 


not be patient through gratitude, let us at least be 
so for our own advantage. God does not punish 
the same faults twice; whenever therefore He 
sends us suffering and adversity, it is to efface 
what He would be obliged to punish later by fire, 
and wash away, so to speak with rose water, sing 
which cost Him so much Blood and so many 
tears. What more do we need to make us love 
and bear in silence trials so beneficial? You 
must understand these things and feel them 
deeply, in order to grieve for your sins and make a 
return of love to the Divine goodness. Until'then 
His hand will be heavy upon you, and will add 
cross upon cross. But no: I hope you will soon 
put a stop to this severe trial by giving to God the 
satisfaction He requires, and gathering from it 
the fruit He wishes you to reap.” 

To the second he wrote: ‘‘ Bless God, my child, 
that He vouchsafes to remember you, and remem- 
ber what is written, that He chastises those He 
loves. Nature does not understand this doctrine ; 
but we must not take counsel from nature on 
these occasions, but from faith. ‘Those who 
have eyes to see,’ says St. Augustine, ‘look upon 
sufferings, as post-horses sent by God to take them 
more rapidly to Him.’ I can also compare them 
to a ladder which He offers them, that they may 
ascend to higher virtues. Sometimes also, He 
uses them as a sword, to cut off affections of which 
His holy love is jealous: this is, I think, His 
design in your regard. He knows you wish to 
belong entirely to Him; and that you may be so, 


He has made choice of a disease, which; by dis 
figuring you, will prevent you from pleasing men 3 
you may therefore say to them with the Spouse in 
the Canticles: ‘Do not look upon me, I possess 
nothing that is pleasing; for the sun has tanned 
me.’ ‘Nolite me considezare, quod fuséa sim, 
quia decoloravit me sol.’ (Cant: i. 6.) I rejoice 
at this happy misfortune, which will cause you to 
have no other friend but Him; because you will 
then love Him alone, and will give Him no cause 
for jealousy. It is a great grace, my child, and 
you cannot sufficiently thank and bless Him for 
it.” 


CHAPTER LI; 


FATHER BALTHASAR GOES TO TOLEDO, WHEN HE 
BEGINS TO FILL THE OFFICE OF PROVINCIAL— 
HE DIES FOUR MONTHS LATER AT BELMONTE. 


In 1580, at the end of Lent, this holy Religious 
left the College of Villa Garcia, and went to Val 
d’Olet, to take leave of the foundress, and several 
other distinguished persons of his acquaintance. 
I had gone thither some time previous, to receive 
priest’s orders, and I was still there, as, on 
account of the approach of Easter, I had been kept 
to hear confessions. As I belonged to the province 
of Toledo, the Father took me for his companion 
in the visits he was going to make, which gave me 
the greatest pleasure, both on account of my 


affection for him and the precious fruits I hoped 
to draw from his words and example. I had then 
the opportunity of observing the treasures of virtue 
contained in his beautiful soul, and I felt more 
than ever, the superhuman strength of his words. 
They were not only full of affability and sweetness, 
but penetrating as the word of God itself. He 
spoke only of Jesus Christ and of His faithful 
companions, but he did it with an unction, that 
awoke in all hearts the desire of being humble, 
poor, and obedient in imitation of this Divine 
Saviour. Not content with what he said to them 
in public exhortations, our Fathers returned to this 
subject in conversation, and drew from him such 
moving reflections, that my soul, usually very cold, 
was strongly inflamed by them: unhappily I did 
not long enjoy a society so profitable to me, for it 
pleased God to send me to the College of Villa 
Garcia. The Fathers of Toledo, who as yet knew 
their Provincial only from report, felt a certain 
degree of fear in receiving him, as he had been 
described to them as equally rigid to others and to 
himself; his humility and meekness, however, 
soon removed this unfavourable impression. His 
first care on entering the house, was to visit the 
ancient Fathers in their rooms, and when he 
approached them, he knelt down and kissed their 
hand. I need not say how much this extra- 
ordinary deference edified them. Father Strada, 
deeply moved, could not help saying to him: “A 
Provincial who thus humbles himself before his 
inferiors, cannot fuil to govern the province well; 


for where there is humility, there is also heavenly 
wisdom, as the Holy Ghost has said.” He very 
soon verified what was predicted of him, by reeu- 
lating everything in the house, with a skill and 
prudence far from common, and the good he did 
there, being soon known in the province, there 
was but one wish in every college, to receive hig 
visit as soon as possible. He took for his com- 
panion a worthy Religious, who made an exact 
journal of his conduct, from which I have taken 
what I am going to relate. The holy man spent 
three or four hours each morning in prayer, after 
which he celebrated the holy mysteries, and said 
his little Hours, then he occupied himself with the 
business of his visitation, or continued his journey. 
In the colleges, he performed all the exercises 
required by the rule, at the appointed hours: when 
travelling, he anticipated them before his de- 
parture, and as he went, he prayed from morning 
until night. To be more at liberty for business, 
or to give more time to contemplation, he said 
matins during the night instead of the evening, 
and followed every day the same order in his 
actions. Everything gave reason to hope for the 
happiest results from his visit: but he was a ripe 
fruit, which God speedily placed at His heavenly 
table. After fulfilling his ministry in three houses 
only, giving moving exhortations, both to the 
Religious and the people in the churches, to 
enkindle in them the fire of divine love, the 
jubilee kept him in the last of the three. The 
Pope having prescribed a fast of two weeks, he 


wished to accomplish it, notwithstanding his bad 
health: this long abstinenee gave the finishing 
stroke to the exhaustion of his strength. He then 
continued his journey in intensely hot weather, 
and on arriving at Belmonte was seized with a 
fever, which did not appear serious to the 
physicians, buf the danger soon showed itself: he 
did not, however, wait for it to prepare himself for 
death. When he took to his bed, he begged 
Father de Montoia, his companion, to hear his 
general confession, and asked the riext day for the 
last sacraments, which hé received with a fervour 
that can be imagined. This being done, he showed 
a wish to receive no more visits, that he might be 
more free to occupy himself interiorly with God. 
His companion having said to him that he should 
think of putting some one in his place: ‘Do 
not speak to me of business any more, I entreat 
you,” he replied; ‘the time for it is passed for 
me.” The physician arrived just then, who, seeing 
the danger, and not knowing that he was aware of 
it, thought he must make it known to him, and 
began to do it with the greatest precaution. The 
Father, perceiving his perplexity, said: ‘‘ Do not 
be afraid, Doctor; to tell me plainly that my end is 
near, for EF do not cling to life; and I am not 
afraid of death.” One of the Fathers, noticing the 
tranquillity of his soul, asked if he made the 
sacrifice of his life willingly? ‘Since death 
must come some day or other,” he answered, 
‘‘why not now ?”’ He would not, doubtless through 
humility, acknowledge the joy of his soul, but it 


was great and well grounded, since, as we have 
already said, he knew by revelation that his 
salvation was secure. When it was known in the 
college that his last hour was at hand, all the 
Fathers came and surrounded his deathbed in tears. 
He retained all his consciousness, and had not 
lost the use of speech: he said not a word, 
however, that he might not interrupt his sweet 
colloquies with God, and in this solemn silence 
and fervent prayer, he gave up his pure soul to 
God on the 25th July, 1580, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, and the twenty-fifth year from his 
entrance into the Society. 

No sooner was his death reported in the town, 
where he was known only by his reputation for 
sanctity, than many of the inhabitants hastened 
to the college, wishing at least to see in death him 
whom they had not seen in life; and the chapter 
of the college, to which he was no less a stranger, 
came without invitation to take part in the 
funeral, so true is it that God delights to honour 
His humble friends, according to these words of 
the Gospel: ‘‘ He who humbles himself shall be 
exalted.” ‘Qui se humiliaverit exaltabitur.” 
The funeral service was most solemn, and the 
body was placed in the vault of the church, 
destined for the burial of the Religious of the 
house. 

When the news of this loss reached Castile, 
there was general consternation, not only among 
our Religious, but also among those seculars who 
were happy enough to know him. The Duchess 


of Frias was deeply affected. The grief of Madame 
Ulloia, the pious foundress of the college at Villa 
Garcia, of which we have spoken, was still more 
profound ; she caused a solemn service to be cele- 
brated for him in her chapel, at which the most 
distinguished persons in the country were present, 
less to help him by their prayers, than to recom- 
mend themselves to his; for the opinion of his 
sanctity was so general, that no one who had 
known him, doubted his being in heaven. As for 
me, when I heard of his premature death, I ex- 
perienced at first a painful surprise, that God 
should take from us so valuable a man, at an age 
when he was still capable of doing much service; 
but afterwards I adored the judgments of God, 
and resigned myself to His will, What can be 
more just than submission to the Divine dispensa- 
tions ? He is the Master of the vineyard, and 
when it pleases Him to gather the grapes, no 
one has a right to say to Him: ‘‘ Why dost Thou 
this?” Cur ita facis?”’ (Job ix.) We know 
that He does nothing, and can do nothing, but for 
a most just and reasonable motive. What do we 
require more to bow our head and submit respect- 
fully to His decrees? St. Anthony of Padua, St. 
Thomas of Aquin, St. Francis Xavier died about 
the same age. St. Francis of Assisi was very 
little older. What can we conclude from this, 
but that God has need of no man, and that in the 
services He requires from His friends, He regards 
more their interest than His own? May I not 
add that these examples are very useful, as they 


admonish us to fear being surprised by death, and 
to keep ourselves always in readiness to appear 
before Him, ‘‘ Estote parati.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 


SEVERAL REVELATIONS ANNOUNCE HIS. GLORY.—HE 
MAKES THE POWER OF HIS INTERCESSION FELT 
BY SEVERAL. 


When great servants of God are in possession 
of glory, God generally allows it to be made known, 
either by apparitions, miracles, or by granting 
certain favours asked through their intercession ; 
this was the case with regard to our illustrious 
Father. 

There was at Burgos a woman servant, of the 
third Order of St. Francis, whom God favoured 
with His gifts, even so far as to grant her prophetic 
lights, which were always verified by their accom- 
plishment. This pious woman, being in prayer at 
the moment Father Balthasar left this world, 
heard a voice saying to her: ‘‘Come and be pre- 
sent at the death of one of My faithful servants.” 
She was at once rapt in extasy, and carried near 
to a death bed, which was surrounded by a multi- 
tude of blessed spirits, with Religious shining with 
great splendour; while she was admiring them, 
five others still more resplendent, made their 
appearance; one especially appeared to her so 


beantiful and glorious, that she thought he was 
Jesus Christ; she was told, however, that she 
was mistaken. He took the dead man by the 
right hand, and raised him on his feet, the others 
surrounded him, and the procession ascended 
towards heaven, amidst the most delightful sing- 
ing. It was the soul of the deceased man, that 
they thus bore away in triumph, for after they had 
gone, she saw the corpse stretched out upon the 
bed, and near it two angels, who embalmed it, and 
burned incense in its honour. She at first thought 
that this dead man was an Italian bishop, whom 
she knew to be a great servant of God; but 
God made known to her that he was a Jesuit, the 
Provincial of Toledo. As soon as the vision dis- 
appeared, she hastened to tell her confessor, 
Father Riverio, of it; at first he knew not what 
to think, as he had not heard of the holy man’s 
illness, but when he heard the details of his death, 
he felt no longer any doubt that this revelation 
regarded him. 

St. Teresa, who was then at Métine, having 
heard this sad news, was so deeply afflicted, that 
for a whole hour she could not control her tears. 
‘* How is it, my mother,” said one of her nuns to 
her, ‘‘that, detached as you are from creatures, 
you feel the death of this Religious so much ?” 
‘““Ah, my child,” she answered, “if you knew 
what the Church loses in losing him, my grief 
would not surprise you.” Thereupon she fell 
into an extasy, which lasted at least two hours, 
but, on her recovery, she told no one what she had 


seen or learned in this elevation. It was only 
after her death that she revealed to one of her 
friends the glory of this holy man. The fact 
which follows was related to me by the pious 
woman herself, and I can assert that she is worthy 
of all confidence. ‘‘ One day, when I was much 
afflicted, St. Teresa appeared ta me, and said, 
among other things that she knew to be calculated 
to comfort my soul, ‘I am a daughter of the 
Society of Jesus, for I have had for my confessor 
one of its members, whom I know and reverence 
now in glory.’”’ There is not a doubt that she 
meant Father Balthasar Alvarez. It is very true 
that she confessed to several Fathers of the same 
Society, but only in passing. Father Balthasar, 
on the contrary, was for a considerable time her 
ordinary confessor, took particular care of her, 
and contributed more than any one to make her a 
saint. Thus, she looked upon it as a signal 
favour to have had him, for the confessor and 
director of her soul. When she said that she 
knew and revered him in heaven, does not that 
imply that he occupies a higher place than her- 
self, or at least one of great eminence ? 

We have also a more convincing proof of his 
glory than these particular revelations; it is this 
very history, in which I have related with the most 
perfect truth, his labours and his virtues, his 
charity for his neighbour, his humility under 
opprobrium, his patience in adversity, his confor- 
mity to the will of God in all circumstances, his 
almost continual prayer. There is no doubt at 


all, that such a life, persevered in until death, 
must have gained for him a great reward. St. 
John wrote that he heard a voice from heaven, 
saying, ‘‘ Write, blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord, henceforward, says the Spirit, they shall 
rest from their labours, for their works follow 
them.” ‘ Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur ; 
amodo jam dicit Spiritus, ut requiescant a labori- 
bus suis; opera enim illorum sequuntur illos.” 
(Apoc. xiv. 13.) Thus, were there no miracles, 
the Father’s works would abundantly suffice to 
make his eternal happiness certain; but this is 
not enough, for his life was not wanting in won- 
derful circumstances that I do not relate here, 
because I have mentioned them elsewhere. How- 
ever, our Lord vouchsafed to confirm his sanctity 
by another kind of proof, I mean by the signal 
graces that several souls obtained after his death, 
through his intercession. 

We will here lay down several general princi- 
ples, necessary for the understanding of what we 
are going to say. The Church recommends us to 
invoke the saints, which supposes that they hear 
our prayers and take an interest in us: besides, 
this is clearly proved by Holy Writ. We see in 
the second Book of Machabees that the chief 
priest, Onias, after his death, was interested in 
the happiness of his people. Judas saw him at 
the beginning of a battle, stretching out his hands 
and praying for the nation. Near him was another 
venerable old man, whom Onias pointed out, 
saying, ‘‘ This is the true friend of his brethren 


and of the people of Israel; it is Jeremiah the 
prophet of God, who prays much for the people 
and the whole city.” (ch. xv. 14.) ‘‘ Hic est qui 
multum orat pro populo, et universa civitate.”’ 
Thus Father Balthasar acted towards those souls, 
with whose guidance God had entrusted him 
during his life. From heaven he watched over 
their necessities, consoled them in their trials, 
and encouraged them to persevere in the path 
they had entered. I will prove this by two wit- 
nesses, well worthy of confidence. The first ac- 
count was written by a noble and virtuous lady 
named Anna Enriquez. 

‘“‘T was at Val d’Olet, when I heard the sad 
news of the death of Father Balthasar Alvarez, 
This news caused me inexpressible sorrow; for I 
owed much to this holy man, who had supported 
and encouraged me under a long series of trials, 
when my other friends tried in vain to console me. 
After passing great part of the night in tears, I 
fell asleep through weariness, and the next day on 
awaking, this sad death was my first thought; 
but, instead of lacerating my heart as it had done 
the previous day, it caused in my soul a joy that 
I cannot explain. It was so contrary to my 
habits, so opposed to the sentiments that this 
event would naturally inspire, and, besides, there 
was no reason for it, and it was perfectly involun- 
tary. Nevertheless, I felt happy, all my sorrow 
was gone, it seemed to meas if my affliction had 
been a dream: In my surprise, having begun to 


reflect on what was passing within me, I saw the 
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imperfect motives of my grief for his absence 
take flight, like messengers who hasten with rapid 
steps, and I understood that it was rather an 
advantage than a misfortune to me, because here 
below, the communications of the servants of God 
with one another, are not without inconvenience 
and danger. While these reflections filled my 
mind, I seemed to see him near me, though we 
were in reality so far apart, and this imaginary 
presence caused me such joy that it would have 
been impossible to feel sad, even had I wished 
it.” 

‘* As the Church celebrated that day the Feast of 
the Transfiguration, I went to the professed house 
to go to confession and communion, and I spent 
the whole morning at the foot of the altar, in 
perfect tranquillity, and a delight of heart which 
was very unusual to me; these feelings lasted three 
whole days. I seemed to see this Father continu- 
ally by my side, not in imagination, but in reality, 
though in an inexplicable way. After these three 
days, I sought for the same feelings in my heart 
without finding them, so that nothing remained 
but a delightful remembrance of him, such as I 
had during his life time when he was at a distance. 
Some years later, being one night greatly afflicted 
with interior trials, I began to recite some consol- 
ing Psalms to relieve my heart; but I did not 
find in them the consolation they had sometimes 
given me, my solitude was burdensome, and I 
lamented that I had no one to whom I could 
make known my grief. Extremely depressed, and 


almost discouraged, I turned my head towards the 
wall, and remained there as if petrified, saying, 
‘Ah, if Father Balthasar were here, I should tell 
him what I suffer, and I am sure he would lighten 
the burden that overwhelms me;’ scarcely had I 
said these words, than he was by me. I did not 
see him with my bodily eyes, but I felt him near 
me, at my right hand, and I felt a respect mingled 
with sweet joy. I did not hear him with my ears, 
but I felt that he suggested to my understanding 
many consoling things that he had said to me in 
life, and there was, as it were, an out-pouring 
of his spirit into mine. I then related to him 
my temptations, as if he had been in life, and 
it seemed to me that he answered, instructed, 
consoled, and offered to serve me, without 
however uttering a single word. I said to 
him: ‘ You do not speak to me, Father?’ and he 
answered by a certain interior sign that pointed 
out heaven to me, as if to engage me to place my 
thoughts and affections there, which touched me 
deeply. JI asked him why no one wrote his life 
when so many other saints had had panegyrists. 
He answered by another sign, which meant, ‘that is 
of little consequence to me ;’ and I understood that 
the reason of his indifference, was the shortness of 
the time that these praises last. Finally, he gave 
me a great idea of his eminence in glory, and 
communicated to me a certain odour of eternity. 
During another trial that I was suffering, he 
paid me a similar visit on the feast of St. Andrew. 
I saw him without his being visible to my eyes, 


and heard him without his pronouncing a word. 
I implored his help, and at the same moment 
felt myself consoled and encouraged. I wished 
to thank him, but he made me understand that 
thanks were due to God, because He was my real 
benefactor. From these events I drew two con- 
clusions: Ist. that he possesses great credit with 
God; 2nd. that this good Master has deigned to 
give him to me as a protector.” 

I will add to this, another testimony no less 
worthy of confidence. <A soul of great reputation 
for virtue, being one day afflicted with interior 
desolation, remembered Father Balthasar, and 
said to him with fervent devotion: ‘‘ Help me, 
Father.” He appeared to her at once in imagina- 
tion, and remained near her without saying a 
word. When she saw that his presence gave her 
no relief, she said to him: ‘‘ Is it possible that 
you who took so much interest in me on earth, 
should have become insensible to my sorrows in 
the kingdom of charity? Help me, I entreat 
you.” She then heard interiorly these words: 
‘‘Endeavour to attain perfection.” She at once 
felt joy revive in her heart with fresh courage. 
In a transport of gratitude, she stretched out her 
arm on the side where she felt the presence of 
her benefactor, saying: ‘‘ Father give me your 
hand.” At these words, she saw a hand presenting 
itself to her, but she attempted in vain to take 
hold of it; she touched nothing. This act of 
kindness made an impression upon her, as sweet 
as it was useful. I might add several similar 


facts, but I think I have said enough to show the 
great probability of the illustrious Father’s glory 
in Heaven. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
TRANSLATION OF HIS REMAINS TO VILLA GARCIA. 


Formerly, whoever touched a dead body con- 
tracted a legal stain. Now, on the contrary, accord- 
ing to the reflection of St. Basil, he who touches 
the bones’of a Saint, receives greater purity from 
them, for virtue issues from them to sanctify the 
soul. For this reason our Lord wills, that these 
precious relics be distributed in various places, 
that a greater number of the Church’s children 
may partake in their salutary effects. He intends 
also by this means, to procure them more extended 
homage. But we should clearly understand the 
worship we should render them, .that it may be 
judicious and truly Catholic. ‘‘If I am asked,” 
said St. Ambrose, *‘ what I venerate in the relics 
of Saints; I answer, the memory of those to whom 
they have belonged, the heroic virtues they 
practised, the wounds they received for Jesus 
Christ, the ruins of a temple formerly consecrated 
to the Holy Ghost, the seed of a blessed eternity, 
a sacred monument which teaches me to love God, 
to please Him at whatever cost, and to consider 
death calmly, and without terror. Why should I 
not honour bodies that are respected, or at least 


feared, even by devils? Why should I refuse my 
homage to men whom God honoured during life, 
and who now reign with Him in heaven? Is it not 
to induce me to venerate these precious remains, 
that He manifests His power, by a multitude of 
miracles wrought at their tombs? This is why, 
as soon as a man departs this life, with the reputa- 
tion of a saint, we are so anxious to possess his 
relics, or at least something that belonged to him. 
This was precisely what was done after Father 
Balthasar’s death, by those who entertained a 
similar opinion of him. Two illustrious ladies in 
particular, manifested their devotion in this man- 
ner. The first was D. Jane of Castile, to whom 
he had procured great spiritual benefit. This lady, 
on hearing of his translation, showed her venera- 
tion for him, by earnestly entreating that his head 
might be given her, which was done. She sent a 
Father of the Society for it, and caused it to be 
enclosed in a magnificent reliquary. The head 
still retained its hair, and was not entirely dried 
up, yet it exhaled no disagreeable odour, neither 
did the body, which was not entirely deprived of its 
fiesh. It was not the case with the other bodies 
in the same vault, and in the same state. The 
exhalations from them were insupportable. The 
skeleton was exposed to the action of quick-lime 
to dry up the bones: and neither did these re- 
mains of burnt flesh cause the slightest unpleasant 
smell. When Jane of Castile received the much 
desired and precious treasure, she placed it in an 
oratory built for the purpose, and _ beautifully 


decorated, in proof of her veneration and love for 
the illustrious Father. 

The second lady of whom I have to speak, was 
the virtuous Duchess, who has been mentioned in 
connection with the foundation of the College 
of Villa Garcia. She wrote to Father Aquaviva, 
General of the Society, to ask that the body of her 
confessor might be removed to the college which 
he had, so to speak, created, and governed with so 
much wisdom, adding, that to possess near at 
hand, the remains of one to whom she was under 
such great obligations, would be to her a great 
consolation in her grief. This lady had done too 
much for the Society, one of whose most illustrious 
benefactresses she was, for her claim to be disre- 
garded. Father General gave orders for the 
translation, and Father Salcedio, the holy man’s 
nephew, was charged with the duty of arranging 
its accomplishment. In consequence, he went to 
fetch the precious body from Belmonte, and took 
it to Villa Garcia. As he passed by Val d’Olet, 
where the Duchess lived, he gave her a tooth of 
her dear spiritual master, which she received with 
the greatest joy. The Fathers of the professed 
house, wishing to see the bones of one who had 
been so dear to them, the coffin was opened before 
them, and so sweet a scent issued from it, that 
Father Acostio asked if any perfumes had been 
enclosed; Father Salcedio replied in the negative, 
adding that he intended to put some in the new 
shrine. ‘‘It is quite unnecessary,” said Father 
Acostio, ‘‘all your perfumes will not equal the 


ordour of his virtues which I perceive at this mo- 
ment.” It seemed that this sweet odour was 
perceived by him only, which is by no means in- 
credible, for it often happens that graces of this 
kind are only granted to some particular friends. 
After a solemn service, and a discourse in honour 
of the good Father, the venerable remains of his 
mortality were deposited in the sanctuary of the 
inner chapel, which he had himself built for the 
noviciate. 
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